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? | Loudon, May the 27th, 0. 8. 1748. 
DEAR Boy, * 
"Received, ih; your Ener of the 16th, 
N. S. and have, in conſequence of it, written, 
this day, to Sir Charles Williams, to thank him 
for all the civilities he has ſhown you. Your firſt 
ſetting out at Court has, I find, been very favour- 
able; and his Poliſh Majeſty has diſtinguiſhed you. | 
1 hope you received that mark of diſtinction with  _ 
reſpect and with ſteadineſs, which. is the proper be 
haviour of a man of faſhion.” People of a low, ob- 

ſcure education, cannot ſtand the rays of greatneſs ; 
they are frightened out of their wits when Kings 

and great. men ſpeak to them; they are awkward, 

aſhamed, and do not know what nor how to anſwer : 

whrew les hounttes gens are not dazzled by ſuperior 

Vor. II. 0 5 88 i e 
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& that is due 


rank: they know and pay all che reſpet 
to it; but they do it without being diſconcerted; 


and can converſe juſt as eaſily with a King, as with 
any one of his ſubjects. That is the great advan- 
tage of being introduced young into good compAyj, 
and being uſed early to converſe with one's ſupe- 
riors. How many men have I ſeen here, who, after 
having had the full benefit of an Engl 
firſt at ſchool, and then at the univerſity; when they 
have been preſented to the King, did not know whe- 
ther they ſtood upon their heads or their heels? E 


the King ſpoke to them, they were annihilated; they 
rrembled, endeavoured. to put their hands in their 


pockets' and miſſed them, let their hats fall, and 
were aſhamed to take them up; and, in ſhort, put 
themſelves in every attitude but the right, that is, | 


the eaſy and natural one. The charafteriſtic of 1 


well bred man is, to converſe with his inferiors 
without inſolence, and with his ſuperiors with re- 
ſpect, and with eaſe. He talks to Kings without 
concern; he trifles with women of the feſt condi- 

tion, with familiarity, gaiety, but refped 
verſes with his equals, whether he is n | 


common topics, 


and con- 


with them or not, upon general 
that are not, however, quite frivolous, without the 
leaſt concern of mind, or PIG! 15 erat b 
neither of which can e to * t 
they are perfectly eaſy, Inj 


The ter things which Sir Charles Williams has 
given you, I would have you make a preſent of to 


h. Education, 5 


ay, 


Es = CD41 110 1 80 % 1 I 
your . and ſend them to 4 as Duval, 


when he returns. Vou oe her not only duty, but 
likewiſe great obligations, for her care and tender- 


neſs; and conſequently; cannot take _ — — 
ben 


üties vf ſhowing your gratitude- ni e goa” 
I am impatient to receive your dvbt l Dreſ: 


- Soil and likewiſe uni che many ent 
chat! aſked you. {4 bit ” 1 Af 24 ; v4 Frets 30 4 It . þ a 
"dine toe: this ime, and: God 5 eee vir” N 
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4 51 135 Ka, 2M London, day the ant ot 8. 10. 
pA BOY. Pos ITY 1 * Te: 


JT HIS :and the. two. nexe aig ata; FG im- 
* portant a period of your life, that I. cannot 
b repeating to you my exhortations, my com · 
mands, and (what I hope will be ſtill more prevail; 5 
ing with you than either). my earneſt, ,entreaties,. to 
employ them well, Every moment that you now 
loſe, is ſo much character and advantage loſt; as, 
on the other hand, every moment that y noms 
employ, uſefully, is ſo much time wiſely | laid out, at 
mn eee n 14 two. years bunt, . 


arena. ; Lev gn, you, the e 


. 


- 
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| grudge 1 no labour nor pains to acquire, in time, _ 
ſtock of knowledge, without which you never can 
"riſe, but muſt make a very inſignificant - figure in | 
the world. Conſider your own ſituation; you have 
not the advantage of rank and fortune to bear you 
up; I ſhall; very probably, be out of the world, 
before you can properly be ſaid to be in it. What 
then will you have to rely on but your own merit ? 
That alone muſt raiſe you, and that alone will raiſe 
you, if you have but enough of it. I have often 
1 heard and read of oppreſſed. and unrewarded merit, 
* but J have oftener (I might ſay always) ſeen great 
| merit make its way, and meet with its reward, to a 
certain degree at leaſt, in ſpight of all difficulties. 
By merit, I mean the moral virtues, knowledge, and 
| manners ; as to the moral virtues, I ſay nothing to 
you, they ſpeak beſt for themſelves, nor can I ſuſ- 
pect that they want any recommendation with you; 
I will, therefore, only aſſure you, a wrongs on 
you will be moſt unhappy. * e 
As to knowledge, I have Ute W W ad 1 
am perſuaded you are thoroughly convinced, how 
abſolutely neceſſary it is to you, whatever your deſ- 
tination may be. But as knowledge has a moſt ex- 
tenſive meaning, and as the life of man is not long 
enough to acquire, nor his mind capable of enter- 
taining and digeſting all parts of knowledge, I will 
point out thoſe to which you ſhould particularly 
appl y, and which, by application, you may make 


Oe perfect maſter TO Claſſical | knowledge, 
4 at 


Pd 


_- 


G 
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that is . will Latin, is. abſolutely neceflary, for 
every body; becauſe every body has agreed to think: 
and to call it ſo. And the word iliterate, in its com- 
mon acceptation, means a man who is ignorant of 
thoſe tyo languages. Lou are by. this time, I hope, 
pretty near maſter of both, ſo that a ſmall part of 
che day dedicated to them, for two years more, will 
make you perfect i in that ſtudy. Rhetoric, Logic, 
a. a little Geometry, and a, general notion of Aſtro- 
nomy, muſt, in their turns, have their hours too ; 
not that L deſire you ſhould be deep in any one of 
theſe; but it is fit you ſhould know ſomething of 
them all, The knowledge more particularly uſeful 
and neceſſary. for you, conſidering your deſtination, 
conſiſts of Modern Languages, Modern Hiſtory, 
-hronology, and Geography » the Laws of Nations, 


nd and the, jus. publicum,. Imperii. .- You muſt abſolutely. 


ſpeak all the modern, languages, as purely and cor- 
rectly as the natives of the reſpective countries: : for | 
- whoever. does, nat ſpeak a language. perfectly and 
eaſily, will never appear to adyantage in converſa- : 
tion, nor treat with others in it upon equal terms, 
AN For F rde! "a hays, it oy well already 3 and 
language, know! ; it Heiter. "and better gan Bo. ſo 
that I am in no pain about chat. German, I ſup- | 
poſe, vou know, pretty. well by this time, and will 
be quite maſter of it t before. you, leave, Leipſig: at 
teat, I am ſure you. may. Italian and Spaniſh. will 
- come in their turns, and, indeed, they are both ſo 
1 . ealy,, 
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eaſy, to one who. knows. Latin and French, that nei. 
ther of them will coſt you much time or trouble. 
Modern Hiſtory,” by which 1 mean particularly the 
Hiſtory of the laſt three centuries, ſhould be the 
object of your greateſt and conſtant attention, eſpe- 
cially thoſe parts of it which relate more immedi- 
ately to the great Powers of Europe. This ſtudy 
you will» carefully connect with Chronology | and 
Geography that is, you will remark and retain the 
dates of every important event; and always red 
with the map by you, in which you will conſtantly . 
look for every place mentioned: this is the only 
way of retaining Geography ; for, though it! is ſoon 
LE karned by the lump, yet, when Poly 0 learned, it | 
za ſtill ſooner forgot. 5 
Manners, though the la, _ 4 may 1 he Fay | 
ingredient of real merit, are, however, yery far fr rom 
being uſeleſs in its compoſition ; they adorn, and 
give an additional force and luſtre to both virtue 
and knowledge. They prepare and ſmooth the 
way for the progreſs of both; and are, I fear, with 
the bulk of mankind, more engaging than either, 
Remember, then, the infinite advantage of Man- 
ners; cultivate and improve your own to the ut- 
moſt: good ſenſe will ſuggeſt the great rules to you, 
| good company will do the reſt. Thus you ſee how 
DS. much you have to do, and how little time tg do it 
in: for when you ate thrown out into the world, as 
in a couple of years you muſt be, the unavoidable 
| 8 of Fompany; and the neceflary avocations 
1 oF 
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of bine kind of buſineſs or other, will leave you 
no time to undertake new branches of knowledge; 
you may indeed, by a prudent allotment of your 
time, reſerve ſome to complete and finiſh the build- 
ing; but you will never find enough to lay new 
foundations. I have fuch an opinion of your un- 
derſtanding, that I am convinced you ar̃e ſenſible of 

theſe truths; and that, however hard and laborious 
your preſent uninterrupted. application may ſeem to 
you, you will rather increaſe than leſſen it. For 
God's ſake," my dear boy, do not ſquander away one 
moment of your time, for every moment may be 
now moſt uſefully employed. Your: future fortune, 
character, and figure in the world, intirely depend 
upon your uſe and abuſe of the two next years. If 
you do but employ them well, what may you not 
0 reaſonably expect to be, in time? and, if you do 
not, what may I not reaſonably fear you will be? 
You are the only one I ever knew, of this country, 
whoſe” education was, from the beginning, calcu- 
lated for the department of foreign affairs: in conſe- 


gquence of which, if you will invariably purſue, and 


diligently qualify yourſelf for that object, you may 
make yourſelf abſolutely neceſſary to the Govern- 
ment; and, after having received orders as a Mi- 
niſter abroad, ſend orders, in your turn, as Secre- 
tary of State at home. Moſt of our Miniſters a- 
broad have taken up that department occaſionally, 
without having ever thought of foreign affairs be- 
fore; many of them, without ſpeaking any one fo- 
'Teign At and all of them without the Man- 
op 4 e ners 
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vers which are abſolutely neceſſary towards being 
well received, and making a figure at foreign Courts. 


They do the buſineſs accordingly, that is, very ill : 


they never get into the ſecrets of thoſe:Courts, for 
want of inſinuation and addreſs: they do not gueſs 
at their views, for want of knowing their intereſts: 


and, at laſt, finding themſelves very unfit for, ſoon 
grow weary of their commiſſions, and are impa- 
tient to return home; where they are but too juſtly 


laid aſide and neglected. Every moment's conver- 
ſation may, if you pleaſe, be of uſe to you: in this 


view, every public event, which is the common to- 
pic of converſation, gives you an opportunity of 


getting ſome information. For example; the pre- 
liminaries of peace, lately concluded at Aix-la- Cha- 
pelle, will be the common ſubje& of moſt converſa- 
tions; in which you will take care to aſłk the proper 
queſtions : as, what is the meaning of the Aſſiento 


account ſuſpended, &c. » Tou will, like wife, in- 


form yourſelf about Guaſtalla, now given to Don 


Philip, together with Parma and Placentia: whom 


they belonged to before; what claim or pretenſions 


Don Philip had to them; what they are worth; in 


ſhort, every thing concerning them. The eeſſions. 
made by the Queen of Hungary to the King of 


Sardinia, are, by theſe preliminaries, confirmed and 


ſecured to him: you will inquire, therefore, what 


they are, and what they are worth. This is the kind 


mw CINE which you 1 be moſt thoroughly 


6 maſter 


0 which I would adviſe 9 Fere Bo ag 


\ 


in all that I recommend to you. It is the reſult » It 
my experience, and flows from that tenderneſs and 


chat 1 I have 1 his mo of KIN 24th, N. 5 


* 


. 
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4 BY and l ;0-which, converſation: will help you 
almoſt as Such 8 1 62604 but . 8 * 76 There 


of Weſtphalia. to that of IT VI 1 


thoſe of Nimegien, Rytvick, 1 Urrecht, ara 1 


ſo well written; but are, however, very uſeful, | 


L Hiſtoire des 'Traitts. de Paix, f in two vol umes folio, 7 
which I recommended to you " ſome time ago, is a 


| book that you; ſhould often conſult, when you hear 


mention made of N I: an in the . b 
teench centre 5-11) 
Upon the whole, af - you av, A Kind to "4 8 


| derable, and to ſhine hereafter, you muſt labour hard 


now. No quickneſs, of parts, no vivacity, will do | 
long, or go far, without a ſolid fund of knowledge : : 
and that fund of knowledge will amply. repay all the 


pains that you can take in acquiring it. Reflect ſe· | 
. riovſly, within yourſelf, upon, all this, a aſk your- 


ſelf, whether I-can have any view, but your intereſt, 


affection with which, while, ys deſerve them, 1 
Wal be IN „ N 19 5901 
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LETTER cxxl. 


9 * — £ * * , 


l (by l 


— 6, Mey th 8. 8. 
' DEAR Boy, on Y 0 176 


11 AVE received, with great farisfadtion, y your 
letter of the 28th, N. S. from Dreſden': * It fl. 
niſnes your ſhort but clear account of the Reforma- 


* 


tion; which is one of thoſe intereſting periods of 
Modern Hiſtory, that cannot be too much ſtudied 


nor too minutely known by you. There ; are many 
| great events in Hiſtory, which, when once they are 
over, leave things in the ſituation in which they 
Found them. As for inſtance, the late war „Which, 
excepting the eſtabliſhment in Italy for Don Philip, 
leaves things pretty much in Hatu quo; a mutual. 
reſtitution of all acguiſitions being ſtipulated by 
the preliminaries of the peace. Such events un- 
doubtedly deſerve your notice, but yet not ſo mi- 


nutely as thoſe, which are not only. important in 


, themſelves, but equally (or it may be more) impot- 


tant by their conſequences too : of this latter fort 
yere, the progreſs of the Chriſtian Religion in Eu- 
rope ; the invaſion of the Goths ; the diviſion of 
the Roman Empire into Weſtern and Eaſtern , the 
eſtabliſhment and rapid p progreſs of Mahometaniſm; 
and, laſtly, the Reformation ; all which events pro- 
duced the greateſt changes in the affairs of Europe, 
and to one or other of which, the preſent ſituation of 
all the parts of it is to be traced up. E 

. | 1 Next 


* — — - 
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„Went to doe are thoſe: events which more im- 
wediateiy affe& particular” States and Kingdoms, 
and which are reckoned” merely local, though their 
influence may, and indeed very often does, indi- 

rectly, extend itſelf further; ſuch as civil Wars, 
and revolutions, from which a total change in the 


form of government frequently flows. "The*civil 


wars in England, in the feign of King Ct 


produced an intire change of the Government Ae 


from a limited Monarchy to a Commonwealth, at 


firſt, and afterwards to abſolute Power, uſurped by 
Cromwell, under the Fan of "Fs and 


the title of Protettor. | 


The Revolution, in 168 8, inſtead of? chabgingi 8 


preſerved our form of government; which King 


James II. intended to Tybvert, and cſtabliſh- abſo- 


Jute power in the Crown: EL 

| Theſe are the two great blhas'] in our „ Engliſh 
Hiſtory, which I e to bee ee 
attention. „ $65,308 

The abus ferme by ooh Mou of q 


rial part of the hiſtory of France. The foundation 
of it was laid in the reign of Henry II. but the 
ſuperſtructure was carried on through the ſucceſſive 
reigns of Francis II. Charles IX. and Henry III. 


till at laſt it was cruſhed, partly 5 25 e Lara but 


more by the apoſtacy of Henry IV. | 
In Germany, great events have been eisen by 


which the — dignity has always either gotten. 
5 or i 


x 
— 


| uiſe, 7 and : 
füomented by the artifices of Spain, is a moſt mate- 
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or loſt: and ſo far th 
of the Empire. T he Houſe of Auſtria kept that 


dignity to itſelf for near two hundred years, during 


which time it was always attempting to extend its 


power, by encroaching upon the rights and privi- 
leges of the other States of the Empire; till, at the 
end of the Bellum tricennale, the Treaty of Munſter, 


of which} France is eee the reſpeſtivg 
aims en e cl (nil 15 


Italy has "a 3 8 to piece From, 5 5 
time of the Goths, by the Popes and the Anti- | 
popes, ſeverally ſupported. by, other great Powers 
of Europe, more as their intereſt than as their reli- 


gion led them: By the pretenſions alſo of France, 


and the Houſe of Auſtria, upon Naples, Sicily, and 
the Milaneſe; not to mention the various leſſer 


cauſes of ſquabbles there, for the Hye States, 
as Ferrara, Parma, Montferrat, . 

The. Popes, till lately, have tee raken a . 
3 Parts and had great influence in the ahi 


Indulgnnces, 8 prod, of: armies, in 1 times 


of ignorance and bigotry; but now that mankind 
is better informed, the ſpiritual authority of the Pope 
is not only leſs regarded, but even deſpiſed, by the 


Catholic Princes themſelves; and his Holineſs is 
actually little more than Biſhop of Rome, with 


large temporalities ; which he is not likely to keep 


longer than till the other greater Powers in Italy. 


Ab find their conveniency in | taking them from 
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him. 1 the modern Popes, Leo the Xth, 
Alexander the VIth, and Sbrtus Quintus, he 
your partic: -ular notice. The firſt, among other 
things, for his own learning and taſte, and for his 
encouragement of the reviving Arts and Sciences in 
Italy. Under his protection, the Greek and Latin 
Claſncs were moſt excellently tranſlated into Italia; 
Painting flouriſhed and arrived at its perfection; 
and Sculpture came ſo near the ancients, that the 
e e, ee ee e 
nom called Antico-Mod | h 

Alexander the VIth, e PATE his: 1 
; bn, Ceſar Borgia, was famous for his wickedneſs; 
= __ he, and his ſon too, ſurpaſſed all imagina- 
| © Their” lives are well worth your reading. 
| Phi: were poiſoned themſelves by the poiſoned wine 
which they had prepared for GIS lp 1 . 
of it, but Celfr recovered. 

- Sixrus the Vik b ue ii os falinekiey [and 
Falſe himſelf to the Popedom by his abilities: he 
Was a great Enave, but an able and a fingular one. a 
Here is Hiſtory enough for We ; Doc? 0p - 
| have "Ro e Aden,” 1 
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F London, June the zi, 0. 8. 168 
DE AR Bor, Nt TRAD 


FOUR ty wad anietenign: runs fo much in 
my head, and gives me ſuch reab concern, 
chen fr; will be the ſubject of this, and, I believe, 
of many more letters. L congratulate both yo 
and myſelf, that I was informed of it (as I 
hope) in time to prevent it; and ſhall ever think 
myſelf, as hereafter you will, I am ſure, think your- 
ſelf, infinitely obliged to Sir Charles Williams, for 
informing me of it, Good God I if this ungraceful 
and diſagreeable manner of ſpeaking had, either by 
your negligence or mine, become habitual to you, 
as in a couple of years more it would have been, 
what a figure would you have made in company, or 
in a public aſſembly? Who would have liked you 
in the one, or have attended to you in the other? 
Read what Cicero and Quintilian ſay of Enuncia- 
tion, and ſee what a ſtreſs they lay upon the grace- 
fulneſs of it; nay, Cicero goes further, and even 
maintains, that a good figure is neceſſary for an 
Orator; and, particularly, that he muſt not be 
vaſtus; that is, overgrown and clumſy. He ſhows 
by it, that he knew mankind well, and knew the 
powers of an agreeable figure and a graceful manner. 
Men, as well as women, are much oftener led by their 
hearts, than by their underſtandings. The way to the 
heart i is, e the 3 pleaſe their eyes and 
A ; TR their 
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a and the work is half done. I have fre: 


quentliy k nomn à manꝭs fortune decided for ever by 


his firſt addreſs. If it is pleaſing, people are hurried 


involuntarily; into a perſuaſion that he has à merit, 


which poſſibly he has not; as, on the other hand, 


if it is ren they are immediately prejudiced 


againſt him; and unwilling to allow him the merit 
which, it may be, he has. Nor is this ſentiment ſo 


unjuſt and unreaſonable as at firſt it may ſeem; for, ä 


ff a man has parts, he muſt know of what infinite 


conſequence it is to him to have a graceful mannet 
of ſpeaking; and a genteel and pleaſing addreſs: he 
will cultivate and improve them to the utmoſt. 
Your figure is a good one; you have no natural de- 
fect in the organs of ſpeech; your addreſs may be 


engaging, and your manner af ſpeaking graceful, if 


you will ; ſo that, if they are not ſo, neither I, nor 


the world, can aſcribe it to any thing but your want 
of parts. What is the conſtant and juſt obſervation, 


as to all actors upon the ſtage? Is it not, that thoſe 


| exe have the beſt ſenſe always ſpeak the beſt, though 
| happen not to have the beſt voices ? 


They will Sieak plainly, diſtinctly, and with the 
proper emphaſis, be their voices ever ſo bad. Had 
Roſcius ſpoken quick, thict, and  ungracefully, I will 
anſwer for it, that Cicero would not have thought 
him worth the oration which he made in his favour. 


Words were given us to communicate our ideas by 3 


and there muſt be ſomething inconceivably abſurd, 


in Da them in ſuch a: Oy as that either 


l 
: 
; 
: 
. 
, 
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people cannot underſtand chem, or will not deſire to 
underſtand them. 1 tell you truly and ſincerely, 
that I ſhall judge of your parts by your ſpeaking 
gracefully or ungracefully. If you have parts, you 
will never be at reſt. till: you have brought yourſelf 
to a habit of ſ peaking moſt gracefully; for I aver, 
that it is in your power. You will deſire Mr. Harte, 
that you. may read aloud to him, every day; and 
that he will interrupt and correct you, every time 
that you read too faſt, do not obſerve the proper 
ſtops, or lay a wrong emphaſis. Tou will take 
care to open your teeth when you ſpeak; to arti- 
culate every word diſtinctly; and to beg of Mr. 
Harte, Mr. Eliot, or whomever you ſpeak to, to 
remind and ſtop you, if ever you fall into the rapid 
and unintelligible mutter. Tou wil even read 
aloud to yourſelf, and tune your utterance to your 
on ear; and read at firſt much ſlower than you 
need to do, in order to correct yourſelf of that 
ſhameful trick of ſpeaking faſter than you ought. 
In ſhort, if you think right, you will make it your 
buſineſs, your ſtudy, and your pleaſure, to ſpeak 
well. Therefore, what I have ſaid in this, and in my 
laſt; is more than ſufficient, if you have ſenſe; and 
ten times more would not nn TS Zig 1 pou have 
not: fo here I reſt it. | 

Next to graceful Sn a . carrnge, 
and a graceful manner of preſenting : yourſelf, are 
extremely neceſſary, for they are extremely en- 
gasing; and careleſsneſs i in theſe Points is much 
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It ew in offenſive: indifrence book 
— 1 am told by one here, who: has ſeen you 7 1 
lately, that you are awk ward in your motions, and — 
5 ent of your petſoh { I am ſorry for both; and 9 
will you, when it will be too late, if vou continuinue 
ſo ſome time longer. Awk wardneſs of carriage is c 
very alienating ; and a total negligence of dreſs, and 
air, is an impertinent inſult upon cuſtom and faſhion. 
Fou remember Mr. ge very well, 1 am fig, _ 1 
and you muſt conſequently remember his extreme _ 
awkwardnelſs ; which, I can aſſure you, has been ' 
a great clog to his parts and merit, that have, with 
much difficulty, but. barely counterbalanced it at 
laſt. Many, to whom J have formerly commended 
him, have anſwered me, That they were ſure he 
could not have parts; becauſe he was fo awkward: 
ſo much are people, as JI obſerved to you before, 
taken by the eye. Women have great influence, 
as to a man's faſhionable character; and an awk 
ward man will never have their votes; which, by | 
the way, are very numerous, and much oftener 
counted than. weighed. You ſhould. therefore give 
ſome attention to your dreſs, and to the gracefulneſs 
of your motions. I believe, indeed, that you have 
no perfect model for either, at Leiphg, to form , 
| yourſelf upon; but, however, do not get a habit of 
neglecting either: and attend properly to both, when 
vou go to Courts * where they are very neceſſary, 
and where you will have good maſters, and good 
Vor. II. | 4 | models 
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models for both. Your exerciſes of riding, fencing, 
and dancing, will civilize and faſhion your body and 
your limbs, and give * if you will ue Meet th 
Pair dun honntte homme. 

1 will now conclude, with ſuggeſting one reflection 
to you; Which i is, that you ſhould be ſenſible of 
your good fortune, i in having one WhO intereſts him- 
ſelf enough in you, to inquire into your faults, in 
order to inform you of them. Nobody but myſelf 
would be ſo ſolicitous, either to know or correct 
them; ſo that you might conſequently be ignorant 
of i yourſelf; for our own ſelf-love draws a thick 
veil between us and our faults. But when you hear 
yours from 'me, you may be ſure that you hear them 
from one who, for your ſake only, deſires to correct | 
them; from one whom you cannot ſuſpect of any 
partiality but in your favour; and from one who 
heartily wiſhes that his care of you, as a Father, 
map, in a little dne render ee, care er 
but at of a friend. Adieu. 


p. 8. 1 FRO ah en for the nen and 
amp death of the Nane Matzel A 


. The Editor r being i in \poſieſon of of the gina of the fol- 
lowing, Letter and Copy of Verſes, which are ſo very appoſite 
to the ſubje& mentioned in the Poſtſcript, thinks that they may 
be agreeable to the Public, although not written by the late 
Earl of Cheſterfield, and already idſerted 1 in the fourth volume | 
of _ 8 Collection. . . ans eons * 
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Letter by Sir Charles Haſbury Williams eiae 
1, tik 

Ts Philip Sunkope, Eſquire, chen at Leiphg.” TT 
oe Stanhope, 799 Dreſden, x the 10th June, 1708. 
Curſed large, frightful, blood-thirfty, horrible, | fierce 
black cat göt into my robin, on Saturday- night; ; and 
1 yeſterday- morning we found-ſome' few remains of Matzel; but 
traces enough to prove he had been murdered in the night by that 
© Infernal cat. Stevens cried, Dick curſed and ſwore; and I ſtood 


| dumb with grief; which I helieye would have. choked me, if I 


| had not given vent to it in the following Ode : which I have 
addreſſed to you, to make you the only amends. in my power 


for the loſs of Waun obedient; harmonious Matzel, 34 
An VT 


” 
ths * * 99 
_—_ 


A SIO „ 
> To Phili ip stanhope, Eſquire, „ | 
| bene che Death of Matzel, a favourite Ballfinch, that was mine, 
and which he bad che reverſion * A I left Dreſden. ny 
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"RY 518 my Stanhope, "ris i in yain, 2 | 
To ſtop your tears, to hide your pain, 1 
Or check your honeſt rage. 
Give ſorrow and revenge their lang "BF e ; © 
My preſent j Joy, your future hope, 
Lies murdered i in his cage. i 
Mlantzel's no ee, Graces, Loves, | 
DW Ye Linnets, Nightingales, and Doves, 
5 Attend th' antimely bier. 2 
Dy Let every ſorrow be expreſt; be 
Beat with your 1 win gs each mournful breaſt SOBTOTYG a 
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20 LORD CHESTERFIELD's LETTERS 
For thee, my Bird, the ſacred Nine, 
Who lor'd thy tuneful notes, ſhall join | 
In thy funereal verſe. . 
My painful talk ſhall be to write 
"Thy eternal dirge which they indite, 
by 2 hang it on thy herſe. 


e 
m beicht ef bar. id beauty's pride, 
By fell Grimlicin's claws he dy; 8 
Ls But vengeance ſhall have way : : 
On pains and torture I'll reine: 
Yet, Matzel, that one death of thine 
_ His nine will ill rea. 


„ 
In vain I lov'd, in vain I mourn, 
My bird, who, never to return, 
Is fled to happier ſhades ; _ 
Where Leſbia's ſhall for him prepare 
The nm moſt charming and moſt fair 
- Of all te ors Wh 1 


7 There all thy notes in cypreſs grore 
Sooth wretched ghoſts that dy d for love. 
There ſhall thy plaintive ſtrain 
Lull impious Phzdra's endleſs grief, 
Jo Procris yield ſome ſhort relief, | 
8 And N Dido's 25 2 •1 
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LETTER cxxII. 


5 EAR B of; 1 
"AM extremely well pleaſed Nach the EAR, of 


I ftudies which Mr. Harte informs me you are now 
in, and with the degree of application which he af. 
ſures me you haye to them. It is your intereſt to 
do ſo, as the advantage will be all your own. My | 
affection for you makes me both wiſh and endeavour 
that you may turn out well; and, according as you | 
do turn out, I ſhall be either proud or aſhamed of 
you. But as to mere intereſt, in the common accep- 
tation of that word, it would be mine that you ſhould 
turn out ill; for you may depend upon it, that 
whatever you. have from me ſhall be moſt exactly 
| proportioned to your deſert. : Deſerve a great deal, 
and you ſhall have a great deal; deſerve little, and 
you ſhall have but a little; and, be good for no- 
thing at all, ads 1 aſſure YOu, you ſhall does * 
thing at all. . 

Solid knowkedge, as.] 5 aten told you, is hy 
firſt and great foundation of your future fortune and 
character; for I never mention to you the two much 
greater points of Religion and Morality, becauſe I 
cannot poſſibly ſuſpe& you as to either of them, 

This ſolid knowledge vou are in a fair way of ac- 
VVV many 


London, Jaly the iQ, 0. 8. 1748, 
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quiring ; you may i if + you pleaſe; and, 1 will add, 


that nobody ever had the! means of ac ? acquiing i it more 
in their power than you have. But remember, that | 
Manners, muſt adorn Knowledge, and ſmooth” its 
way through the world.” 1 ike a great, rough dia- 
mond, it may do very well 1 in a Ut by way of 
curioſity, and alſo for its intrinſic” value; ; ny it 
will never be worn, nor ſhine, if i it is not polithed. 2 
It is upon this article, T confeſs, that I ſuſpe& you 


the moſt, which makes i me recur to it bo often ; for 


every body, and te too much conternpt to many. Be 
f convinced, that there are no perſons ſo inlignißcant 
and inconſiderable, but may, ſome time or other, 
and in ſome thing or other, have it In! their power | 


to be of uſe to you; which they: certainly will not, 
if you have once ſhown them contempt. Wrong 8 
are often forgiven, but contempt never is. Our 
| pride remembers it for ever. It implies a diſcovery 
of weakneſſes, which we are much more careful to 
1 conceal than crimes. Many a man will confeſs his 
: crimes to a common friend; but I never knew a man 
: who would tell his filly weakneſſes to his moſt inti- 
mate one As many a friend will tell us our faults | 
without reſerve, who will. not ſo much as hint? at bur 
follies: : that diſcovery i is too mortifying to bur felf- 
love, either to tell another, or to be told of 6 ne's- 

ſelf. Tou muſt, therefore, never expect to hear of 
. weakneſſes, or your follies, from any body but 


me; 


l 1 HIS: ee +4. 0 
me; thoſe I il take pains to diſcover, and when- 


everT do; ſhall tell you' of them. 7 eee BP 
Next to Manners, are exterior faces of petfon 
and addreſs; which adorn Mannets, as "Manners 
adorn Knowledge. - To, ſay that they pleaſe, en- 
gage, and charm, as they moſt indiſputably do, is 
faying, that one ſhould do every thing poſſible to 
acquire them. The graceful manner of ff peaking, 
is, particularly, what I ſhall always hollow in your 
5 ears, as Hotſpur hollowed Mortimer to Henry IV; 
and, like him too, I have a mind to have a Starling 
tau ght to fay, ſpeak diftinttly and gracefully, and ſend 
him. you, 'to - replace your loſs of the unfortunate 
Matzel ; who, by the way, I am told, {poke | his lan- 
7 guage very diſtindtly and (gracefully, | . 
As by this time you muſt be able to write Ger- 
man ralerably well, I defire that you will not fail to 
write a German letter, in the German character, | 
once every fortnight, to Mr. Grevenkop; Which 
will make it more familiar to you, and enable me 
to judge how you improve in it.“. 1 
Do not forget to anſwer me the queſtions which 
I aſk aſked. you a great while ago, in relation to He 
conftitution of Saxony ; 4 and alſo the e . 
the words TLaudſalſi and Amplſalſi. 2 then 1 7 | 
1 hope you do not forget to inquire into the af. 
fairs of Trade and Commerce, nor to get the eſt 
| accounts you can, of che commodities an "4 
factures, exports and i imports of the f ſeveral coun- | 
tries where you may be, and their groſs value. 
Le” C4 I would 


— 


"1 would likepiſs have you attend to the reſpeftivo 
Coins, gold, filyer, copper, Sc, and their value, 
[= compared with our Coins: for Which purpoſe, I 
would adviſe vou to put up, in a ſeparate picce of 
paper, one piece of eyery kind, wherever you ſnall 
be, writing upon it the name and the value. bare 
2 collection will be curious enough in itſelf; and and 
that ſort of knowledge will be very uſeful to vou 
in your way of buſineſs, where the e en 1 
of money often comes in queſtion, n 
1 am going to Cheltenham been leſs for 
my. health, which is pretty. good, than for the diſſi- 
pation and ace derben Journey. I ſhall. 2 75 
uf a fortnight. 1 K N ed 45 101 $4 4 jim 1 
Harte, is Þ kind e mor your . 
ing. Th Adieu. 17 412 
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' DEAR BOY, ne 


\/ OUR Wr Lord Pulteney *, LY {et ou 0 i 
laſt week for Holland, and will, I believe, 5 : 
at Leiptis Toon after this letter: you will take ( care 
to be extremely civil to him, and to do him any er. 
Vie that you can, While you ſtay there ; ; let him 

ae that I wrote to you to do fo. As being old 
„ he fhould know more than you; in ie 8 = 
= Only child of the Right Hon. William 82 r 3 
Bark. FUR VM Ta 1 Fe TO" 1 


take 


10 = a & e 23 


e up to Rim; but if he does not, 
take are not 47 let Hint feel his inferiority. He - 
will find it out of himſelf, withou your endeavours 3 : 
and FE cannot: be helped : but nothing is more 
inſulting, more mortifying, and leſs forgiven, than 
avowedly abe pains by make a man feel a mor- | 
tifying inferiority in' knowledge, rank, fortune, &c. 
In the two laſt articles, it is uiult, they not being 
in his power; and in the firſt, it is both ill-bred 
and ill- natured. Good breeding, and good-nature, 
do incline us rather to help and raiſe people up to 
ourſelves, than to mortify and depreſs them : and, 
in truth, our owt! private intereſt concurs in it, as 
it is making ourſelves: ſo: many friends, inſrad of ſo 
many enemies. The conſtant practice af What the 


= French call Ir Attentions, is a moſt neceſſary i ingre- | 


dient in the art of pleaſing ; they flatter the 'ſelf-love 
of thaſe towhom.they-are ſhown ; they engage; they 
| Captivate, more than things of much greater im- 
portance. The duties of ſocial life, every man is 
| obliged to diſcharge ;" but theſe Attentions are; ves 
luntary acts, the free-will. offerings | of good-brecd-... 
ing and good. nature; they are received, remem 
bered, and returned as ſuch. Women, pajticolabe;: 
| have a right to them; and N onions: Mohd: | 
- u ET ne wes wheat chad 
ful matiner?: 1 do not mean, do you ſtudy all day 
Jong? x nor do 1 require it. 36 | 


26 LORD CHESTERFIELD'S LI TTERS 
time . W hile you ſtudy, f is it with attention? When 
you diyert yourſelf, is it with ſpjrit ? Your diver- 
lions max, if you pleaſe, employ ! part of your 
time very uſefully. It depends intirely upon the 
nature. of them. If they are futile and frivolous, 1 
is time worſe than loſt, for they will give you an 
habit of futility. All gaming, field: ſports, and 
ſuch ſort of amuſements, where neither the under- 
ſtanding nor the ſenſes. have the leaſt ſhare, I look 
upon as friyolous, and as the reſources of little 
minds, 'who either do not think, or do not love to 
| think. But the pleaſures of a man of parts, either 
flatter the ſenſes or improve the mind 1 hope, at at 
leaſt, that there is not: one. minute of the day in 
which you do wee at 8 e at e 
8 1s-npardonable; 5.2: tn nd Le 
Tell me what Greek and 1 Two you can 
now. read with. eaſe. Can you open Demoſthenes at 
a venture, and underſtand him? Can you get thro' 
an Oration of Cicero, or a "any of: Horace, with- 
out difficulty ? What German do you read, 
to make yourſelf maſter of Bhi language! ? And 
What French books, do you read for your amuſe- 
ment ? Pray give me a particular and true account 
of all this for I am not indifferent as to any one 
thing that relates to you. As for example; I hope 
you take great care to keep your whole perſon, par- 
ticularly. your mouth, very clean: common decency 
requires, it; beſides that great cleanlineſs is very 
| n. to health... But if you do not keep your 
. Oy mouth 


. 
i 


i we ek eee e th 


Mot ach On clean, by nee carefully 
every morning, and after. every meal, it will not 
only be apt to well, hien is is very ailguktng and 
indecent; 3 but "your teeth will decay and ach, 
which is both a great. loſs, and a great pain. A 
ſpruceneſs of dreſs is alſo very proper and be- 
coming at your age; as the negligence of it im- - 
plies an indifferency about pleaſing, which does 
not become a young fellow. To do, whatever 
you dojat all, to the utmoſt perfection, ought to 
. be your aim, at this time of your life: if vou 
can reach perfection, ſo much the better; but, at 
laſt, by attempting it, you! will ger u ch*near 


j F; ity 


than if you never attempted it at alIl. 
Adieu! Speak 1 and diſti nh, fe nten nd 
to Convert ever With, e I oh vp IB 1-6-5 


3 0 X43 bb As 1 


a 


| pies vf his, 6th; N. S. 1 like” vonne differ don 
upon. Preliminary Articles, and Truces. Tour 
definitions of both are true. Thoſe are Matten 
of which I would have you be maſter; they be- 
long to your future department. But 'renleitahitr 


too, that they are matters upon which you will 
much oftener have occaſion to ſpeak than to write; 


and that, conſequently, it is full as neceſſary to 
| ſpeak gracefully” and dittinetiy upon them, as to 
write clearly and elegantly. I find no authority | 
Fong the ancients, nor indeed . che moderns. : 


megan b WH info for 
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for indiftint- and unintelligible - utterance. - The 
Oracles indeed meaned to be obſcure z but then 
it was by the ambiguity of che expreſſion, and not 
by che inarticulation of the words. For, if peo- 
ple had not thought, at leaſt, they underſtood 
them, they would neither have frequented | nor 
preſented them as they did. There was likewiſe, 
among tlie ancients, and is till among the mo- 
derns, a fort of people called Venrilogui, who ſpeak 
from their bellies, or make the voice, ſeem to come 
from ſome other part of the room than that where 
they are. But theſe Ventrilogui ſpeak very diſtintly 
and intelligibly. The only thing, then, that I can 
find like a precedent for your way of ſpeaking (and 
I wayld-willingly help you to one if I could) is the 
modern art de Per/ifler, practiſed with great ſucceſs 
by the petits mattres at Paris. This noble art con- 
ſiſts in picking out ſome grave, ſerious man, who 
neither underſtands ndr expects raillery, and talk- 
ing to him very quick, and in inarticulate ſounds ; - 
while the man, who thinks that he either did not 
hear well, or attend bf ufficiently, ſays, Monfieur, or 
Plait-il? a hundred times z which affords matter of 
much mirth to thoſe ingenious gentlemen, Whe⸗ 
ther you would follow this Aen. 1 ſubmit to 
you. | 
Have you CLE EY no > Engliff or F rench come: 
dies or tragedies with you to Leipſig? If you have, | 
1 Ray _ your reciting ſome paſſages of them 


every | 
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ſtandings ; one 
c ich hinders a man from eyer being 


conſiderable, and the other ay, makes i 


1577 an 4 Wit hot ee trouble 10 ing to The - 
bottom of any thing; but, a | by the 
firſt Aifnculties, (and every ching worth 1 — 
of having is attended with ſome) ſtops Tort, con- 
_ rents itſelf with eafy, and, conſequently, per- 
ficial knowledge, and prefers a great degree of ig- 
norante to a ſmall degtee of trouble. Theſe peo. 


ple either think, or tepteſent, mot things a8 im- 


poſſible; whereas few things are ſo, to induftry 
and activity. But Uifficulties ſeem to them impoſ- 
fbilities, or at feaſt: they pretend to think them 


* 


ſo, by way of excuſe for their lazineſs. An ho ur's' 


artention to Une ſame object is too laborious for: 
| e them ; 


* 
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them; they take every” thing in the light i in which 
it firſt preſents itſelf, never conſider it in all its dif- 
ferent views; and, in ſhort, never think it thorough. 
The conſequence of this is, chat when they come 
to ſpeak upon theſe ſubjects before people who 
have conſidered them with attention, they only diſ- * 
cover their own ignorance and lazineſs, and lay 
themſelves open to anſwers that put them in con- 
fuſion. Do not then be diſcouraged by the firſt 
difficulties, but contra audentior ito; and . reſolve to 
go to the bottom of all thoſe things, which every 
gentleman ought to know well. _ Thoſe. arts or 
ſciences, which are peculiar. to certain profeſſions, 
need not be deeply known by thoſe who are not 
intended for, thoſe profeſſions. As for inftance; 
fortification and navigation; of both which, a ſu- 
perficial and general knowledge, ſuch as the com- 
mon courſe of. converſation, with. a very little in- 
quiry on your part, will give you, is ſufficient, 
Though, by the way, a little more knowledge of 
fortification may be of ſome uſe to you; as the 
events of war, in ſieges, . make. many of the terms 
of that ſcience, occur frequently in common con- 
verſations; and one would be ſorry to ſay, like the 
Marquis de Maſcarille, in Moliere's Precieuſes Ridi- 
cules, when he hears of une demie Lune; Ma foi 
c'Htoit bien une Lune toute entiere, But thoſe things 
which every gentleman, independently of profeſſion, - 
ſhould know, he ought, to know. well, and dive 
into all the depths of them... Such. are languages, 
hiſtory, 


„bn +27. BY 


| hiſtory, and 8 ancient and denn phi- 
loſophy, rational logic, rhetoric; and, for you par- 
ticularly, the conſtitutions, and the civil and mili- 
tiry ſtate of every country in Europe. This, T 
confeſs, is a pretty large circle of knowledge, at- 
tended with ſome difficulties, and: requiring ſome 
trouble; which, however, an active and induſtrious 
mind will overcome, and be amply repaid. T he 
trifling and frivolous mind i is always buſied, but to 
little purpoſe; it takes little objects for great ones, 
and throws away upon trifſes that time and atten- 
tion, which only important things deſerve. Knick- 
Knacks, butterflies, ſhells, inſects, c. are the ob- 
jects of their moſt ſerious reſearches. They con: 
template the dreſs, not the characters, of the com- 
pany they keep. T hey attend more to the decora- 
tions of a Play, than to the ſenſe of it; and to the 
ceremonies of a Court, more than to its politics. 
Doch an employment of time is an abſolute loſs of 
Lou have now, at moſt, three years, to em- 
pay either well or ill; for, as I have often told 
you, you will be all your life, what you ſhall be 
three years hence. For God's ſake then reflect: 
Will you throw away this time, either in lazineſs, 
or in trifles * Or will you not rather employ every 
moment of it i in a manner that muſt ſo ſoon reward 
you, with ſo much pleaſure, figure, and character? 
'T cannot, T will not doubt of your choice. Read 
only uſeful books; and never quit a ſubject till 


Ef are thoroughly maſter 0 it, N. read and" in- 
. „ _ quire 
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quire on till then. When you are ih-»gomp! 
bring the converſation to ſome uſeful ſubject, but 
à porite of that company. Points of hiſtory, mat - 
ters of literature, the cuſtoms of particular coun- 
tries, the ſeveral Orders of Knighthood, as T | 
conic, - Maltheſe, Sc. are ſurely better ſubjects of 
converſation, than the weather, dreſs, or fiddle- 
faddle ſtories, that carry no information along 
with them. T he characters of Kings, and Scar 
Men, are only to be learned in converſa or 
they are never fairly written during their lives. 
This, therefore, is an entertaining and inſtructive 
ſubject of converſation, and will likewiſe give 
you an opportunity of obſerving how very dif- 
- ferently characters are given, from the different 
paſſions and views of thoſe who give them. Never 
be aſhamed nor afraid of aſking queſtions; for 
if they lead to information, and if you accompany 
them with ſome excuſe, you will never be rec- 
koned an impertinent or rude queſtioner. All thoſe 
things, in the common courſe of life, depend in- 
tirely upon the manner; and in that reſpect 4 
vulgar ſaying is true, That one man may better 


ſteal a horſe, than another look over the hedge. 5 


There are few things that may not be ſaid, in ſome 
manner or other; either in a ſeeming confidence, or 
a genteel irony, or introduced with wit: and one 
great part of the knowledge of the world, conſiſts 
in knowing when, and where, to make uſe of theſe 
different manners. The graces of the perſon, the 
| 7 countenante, 


-y 


| ro mis Sou. 2 33 
| 3 and the way of ſpeaking, contribute 
ſo much to this, that I am convinced, the very 
ſame thing, ſaid by a genteel perſon, in an engag- 
ing way, and gracefully and diſtinctly ſpoken, would 
_ pleaſe; which would ſhock, if muttered out by an 


nance. The Poets. always repreſent Venus as at- 

tended by the three Graces, to intimate, that even 
Beauty will not do without, I think they ſhould 
have given Minerva three alſo; for, without them, 
I am ſure, Learning is very unattractive. Invoke 
them, then, ' d; find, to accompany all your _ 
and . e | 


P. S. Since I wrote what goes before, 1 dive 
io your letter, of no date; with the encloſed | 
ſtate of the Pruſſian forces: of which, I hope, you 
have kept a copy; this you ſhould lay in a porte- 
feuille, and add to it all the military eſtabliſhments 
that you can get, of other States and Kingdoms: 
the Saxon eſtabliſhment you may, doubtleſs, ealtly . 
find,” By the way, do not forget to ſend me an 


awkward figure, with a ſullen, ſerious counte- 


ſwers to the queſtions which I ſent you ſome time 


ago, concerning both the civil and the n 15 
affairs of Saxony. : | 

- Do not miele n me, 1 think 1 8 mean de - 
you ſhould ſpeak elegantly with regard to ſtyle, 
and the purity of language; but I mean, that you 
ſhould deliver and pronounce what you ſay gracef ully 
and diſtinctiy; z for whiah purpoſe, I 1 have you 

Vor. . Dn e 
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frequently read, very loud, to Mr. Harte, recite 
parts of orations, and ſpeak paſſages of plays. For, 

without a graceful and pleaſing enunciation, all 

your elegancy of a in ne is not worth one 
farthing. 

1 am very glad Pg Mr. Lyttelton. 5 eee 
my new houſe, and particularly of my Canonical + 
pillars. My buſt of Cicero is a very fine one, and 
well preſerved; it will have the beſt place in my 
library, unleſs, at Four return, you bring me over 
as good a modern head of your own; which 1 
ſhould like {till better. I can tell you, that I ſhall 
examine it as attentively, as ever ls 44 an 


old one. 
Make my compliments t to Mr. Harte, at eb 
recovery Ircaice. i ee oa: 
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1 DAR BOY, 
„„ UV AL, the jeweller, 18 arrived, yi Mas 
1 with me three or four days ago. Tou will 
caſily imagine that 1 aſked him a few Ae 


®* Brother to the fate Lord Wan bead a 
I James Brydges, Duke of Chandos, built a wad hy 
cent and elegant houſe at Canons, about eight miles from Lon- 
don. It was ſuperbly furniſhed with fine pictures, ſtatues, Ec. 
dich; after his death, were fold by auction. Lord Cheſterfield 
purchaſed the Hall Pillars, the Floor, and Stair-caſe with 
double flights; which are now in Chefterfield-houſe, May-fair. 


Con- 


* 
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concerning you; and I will give ou the ſatisface 
tion of knowing, that, upon the whole, I was verx 
well pleaſed wh the account he gave me. But, 5 7 —. 5 


though he ſeemed to be much in your intereſt, 
yet he fairly owned to me, that your utterance was 


rapid, thick, and ungraceful, I can add nothing 
to what I have already ſaid upon this ſubject; ; 


but I can and do repeat the abſolute neceſſity of f 


ſpeaking diſtinctly and gracefully, or elſe of not _ 
| ſpeaking at all, and having recourſe to ſigns. He 


tells me that you are pretty fat for one of your 
age: this you ſhould attend to in a proper way; 


for if, while very young, you ſhould grow fat, it 
would be troubleſome, unwholeſome, and ungrace- 
ful: you ſhould therefore, when you have time, 


take very ſtrong exerciſe, and in your diet ayoid 
fattening. things. All malt-liquors fatten, or at 


leaſt bloat; and I hope you do not deal much in 


them. I look upon wine and water to be, in every 


reſpect, much wholeſomer. 


Duval ſays, there is a great deal of very good | 
company at Madame Valentin's, and at another 
Lady's, 1 chink one Madame Ponce's, at Leipſig- 


Do you ever go to either of thoſe houſes, at leiſure 
times? It would not, in my mind, be amiſs if you 


did; and would giye you a habit of attentions: they | 
are a tribute which all women expect, and which all 


men, who would be well received by them, muſt pay. 


And, whatever the mind may be, manners, at aft, 
3. JF Jab 6 F2 43 * 1 „ N l 
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are certainly improved by che com pany of women of 
faſhion, . . : 

I-have formerly told you, 920 you ſhould infirm | 
yourſelf of the ſeveral Orders, whether military 
or religious, of the reſ pective countries where you 
may be. - The Teutonic Order; is the great Order 
of Germany, of which I fend you encloſed a ſhort 
account. It may ſerve to ſuggeſt queſtions to you, 
for more particular inquiries as to the preſent ſtate 
of it: of which you ought to be minutely informed. 
The Knights, at preſent, . make vows, of which 
they obſerve. none, except it be that of not marry- 
ing; and their only object now, is to arrive, by 
ſeniority, at the Commanderies in their reſpective 
provinces; which are, many of them, very lucra- 
tive. The Order of Maltha is, by a very few. 
years, prior to the Teutonic, and owes its founda- 
tion to the ſame cauſes. Theſe Knights were firſt 
called Knights Hoſpitaliers of St. John of Jeruſa- 
lem; then Knights of Rhodes; and, in the year 
1530, Knights of Maltha, the Emperor Charles V. 
having · granted them that iſland, upon condition of 
their defending his iſland of Sicily againſt che 
Turks: which they effectually did. L' Abbe de 
Vertot has written the Hiſtory of Maltha, but it 
is the leaſt valuable of all his works; and moreover, 

too long for you to read. But there is a: ſhort hiſ- 
tory of all the military Orders whatſoever, which 
| L would adviſe you to get; as chere is alſo of all 
| ZI! 2 gt] the 


Er, 
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the 
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the religious Ons ; beth which are worth your 


having and conſulting, whenever you nieet with 


any of them in your way; as you will very fre- 
quently, in Catholic countries. For my own part, 


I find that 1 remember things much better, when 


J recur to my books for them, upon ſome particu- 


lar occaſion, than by reading them tout de fuite. 


As for example; if I were to read the hiſtory of all 


the military or religious Orders, regularly, one af- 
ter another, the latter puts the former qut of 1 my 


head; but when I read the hiſtory of any one, 


upon account of its having been the object of con- 
verſation or diſpute, I remember it much better. It 
is the ſame in Geography; where, looking for any 


partjcular place in the map, upon-ſome particular 


account, fixes it in one's memory for ever. I hope 
you have worn out . kane oy Frequent uſe 1 
that fort.” en 5 


ft 519 
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8:5 ſhort Account of the Txvroxic Onozn, 


40 


} 7. To 126 b ignorance, ex; is i the 


mother of Faperttition it was thought not 


2 only juſt, but meritorious, to propagate religion 
by fire and ſword, and to take away the lives 
und properties of unbelievers. This enchuſſaſm 
produced the ſeveral Croiſadoes, -in"the-r1th, 
12th, and following centuries'; the object of 
l ae was! to recover the Holy Land out of the 


8 bande 
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hands of the Infidels : Who, by the way, were 
the lawful poſſeſſors. Many honeſt enthuſiaſts en- 


DN gaged in theſe Croiſadees, from a miſtaken princi- 


ple of religion, and from che pardons granted by 
the Popes for all the fins of thoſe pious adveptures; 
but many more knaves adopted theſe YL wats, in 
hopes of conqueſt and Plunder. THE 
After Godfrey of Bouillon, at the head of Hick 
knaves and fools, had taken Jeruſalem, in the 
year 1099, Chriſtians of various nations remained 
in that city; among the reſt, one good honeſt 
German, that took particular care of his country- | 
men, hd came thither in pilgrimages. He built 
a houfe for their reception, and an hoſpital dedi- 
cated to the Virgin. This little eftablifiment 
ſoon became a gteat one, by the enthuſiaſm or 
many conſiderable people who engaged 1 in it, in order 
to drive the Saracens out of the Holy Land, This 
ſociety then began to take its firſt form; and its 
members were called Marian Teutonic Knights. 
| Marian, frem their chapel, ſacred. to the Virgin 
Mary; ; Teutonic, from the German, or Teuton, 
who was the author of it; and Knights, from the 
wars which they vere to carry on againſt the 
Infidels. . 
| Theſe Knight behaved themſelves ſo bravely, at 
firſt, that Duke F rederick of Suabia, who was Ge- 
neral of the German army, in the Holy Land, ſent, 
in the year 1191, to the Emperor Henry VI. and 
Top Celeſtin III. to Ae that this brave and 
| Char 


be N ebe e 8 
charitable frgverpiry, might. be incorporated, into 


regular Order of Knighthood; waich was accord- 
ingly done, and rules and a particular habit were 


| given, them. F. orty Knights, all of noble families, 


were at. firſt created, by, the King g of It erufalem, and 
other Princes then in the army. The firſt Grand 


wk 5 %o *£ i 


Maſter of this, Order was Henry Wallpot, of a no- 
ble family upon the Rhine. This VE ſoon. be. 
gan to operate in Europe; drove all the Pagat 
of Pruſſig, and took poſſeſſion, of 1 it. Soon after, 
they got Livonia and Courland, and invaded even 
Ruſſia, where they introduced the Chriſtian religion. 
In 1520, they elected Albert Marquis of Branden- 
ore for their Grand Maſter ; who, turning Prote- 
ſtant, ſoon, afterwards. took Pruſſia from the Order, 


1 kept it for himſelf, with the conſent. of Sigiſ⸗ 


mund, King of Poland, of whom it was to hold. He 


then quitted his Grand- Maſterſhip, and. made him- 
ſelf Hereditary Duke of that country, which is 
thence. called Ducal Pruſſia. This Order now con- 
liſts of twelve Provinces x 3 viz. | Alſatia, Auſtria, 
Pruſſan ee 2 Ft ranconia, | Heſſe, Bieſſen, 
Weſtphalia, Lorrain, Thuringia, Saxony, and 
Utrecht; which eight are of the German Juriſdiction. 
The Dutch now poſſeſs all that the Order had in 
Utrecht. Every one of theſe provinces have their 
particular Commanderies ; and the moſt ancient of 
theſe Commandeurs is called the Commandeur Pro- 
be: Theſe twelve Commandeurs are all ſubordi- 
T3 3 h D 8 nate 
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| nate to the Grand Maſter of Germany, as their Chief, 2 
and have the fight of electing the Grahd Maſter; The 
Elector of Cologne 1 is at preſent Grand Maitre. 
This Order, founded by miſtaken Chriſtian zeal, : 
upon, the Antichriſtian principles of violence and 
perſecutiori, ſoon grew ſtrong, by the weakneſs asd 
ignorance of the times; acquired unjuſtly great 
| poſſeſſions, of which they. juſtly loft the greateſt 
by their ambition and cruelty, which made 
them feared and hated fy all i neighbours, 75 7 


1 8 ag moment . your letter of the 
Ich, N. S. and haye only time to tell you, that 1 
can by no means agree to your cutting off your | 
hair. I am. very ſure that your head-achs cannot 
proceed f from thence. And as for the pimples upon. 


your, | head, they are only owing to the heat of the 
ſeaſon 3. = conſequently will not laſt long. But 
your own hair is, at your age, ſuch an ornament; 5 
and a wig, howeyer well made, ſuch : a diſguiſe, that 
J will upon no account whatſveyer have you cur 
off your hair. Nature did not giye it you for 1 no- 
thing, ſtill leſs to cauſe you the head-ach. Mr. 
Eliot 8. hair grew ſo ill and buſhy, | that h e was in the | 
right to cut, it of. But 1025 Wk, not the ſame 
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with truth, that, While T had the Kelle, I never eK. 


mite * ar” ſifted a ſtate 1 with fo much Ears 


and curiobty, a as 1 di d hit Na! did more; för? 
contrary to the laws: of es country, T'gave him; in 


ſome manner, the Qusgſtion ordinary and extraordi- 


| baty; 8 and 1 have infinite pleaſiire in telling 'you, 
that the rack, which 1 put him to, did not extort 
| from him © one Hingle word that was not ſuch as 1 


withed t o hear r of you. * T heartily congratulate you 
upon ſuch; an \adyantageous t. teſtimony, from ts Tres 


ditable a witneſs, Laudari a Lauda viro, is one of 


i Na. 


— AYE. , may 15 2 5 continue to. 9 * irf 


the ea Plealyres and honours a rational being 5 


1 


rution, wy e and the ro 'your” for- 
tune and character, Mr. Harte wrote me word ſome 


time ago, and Mr. Eliot confirms it now, that you 


\ 


employ. your pin-money in a very different manner 


from that in which pin- money is commonly la- 
vibe N. in gew. g gaws and baubles, but in 
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buying good and uſeful books. - This is an excel. 
lent ſymptom, and gives me very good hopes. 
Go on thus, my dear boy, but for theſe two next 
years, and I aſk no more. You muſt then make 
ſuch a figure, and ſuch a fortune in the world, as I 
wiſh you, and as I have taken all theſe pains fo 
enable you to do. After that time, I allow you to 
be as idle as ever you pleaſe; becauſe I am ſure 
that you will not then pleaſe to be ſo at all. The 
ignorant and the weak only are idle; but thoſe, 
who have once acquired a good ſtock of knowledge, 
always deſire to increaſe it. Knowledge is like 
power, in this reſpect, that thoſe who have the moſt, 
are moſt deſirous of having more. It does not 
clog, by poſſeſſion, but increaſes defire which is 
the caſe of very few pleaſures, bc 

Upon receiving this congratulatory ik, and 
reading your own praiſes, I am ſure that it muſt 
| naturally occur to you, how great a ſhare of them 
you owe to Mr. Harte s care and attention; and 
conſequently, that your regard and affection for 
him muſt increaſe, if there be room for it, in pro- 
portion as you reap, Which vo do _ = 
fruits of his labours. b g : 

1 muſt not, however, cat dom you, that 
there was one article in which your own witneſs, 

Mr. Eliot, faultered; for, upon my queſtioning 
him home, as to your manner of fpeaking,' he 
could not ſay that your utterance was either diſ- 
tinct or graceful. I have already ſaid fo much to 


you 


To Hs Sow: „ 


you upon this point, that I can add nothing. 1 
vill therefore only repeat this truth, which is, That 


if you will not ſpeak diſtinctiy and gracefully, no- 


body will deſire to hear you. 
J am glad to learn that Abbe Mably 8 Drait | 


Public de PEarope makes a part of your evening 


amuſements. It is a very uſeful book, and gives 


a clear deduction of the affairs of Europe, from 
the Treaty of Munſter to this time. Pray read it 
with attention, and with the proper maps; always 


recurring to them for the ſeveral countries or 


towns yielded, taken, or reſtored. Pere Bougeant* 8 


third volume will give you the beſt idea of the 
Treaty of Munſter, and open to you the ſeveral 


views of the belligerent and contracting parties: 
and there never were greater than at that time. 
The Houſe of Auſtria, in the war immediately 
preceding that Treaty, intended to make itfelf ab- 
ſolute in the Empire, and to overthrow the rights 
of the reſpective States of it · The view of France 


was, to weaken and diſmember the Houſe of Auſ- 


tria, to ſuch a degree, as that it ſhould no longer 
be a counterbalance to that of Bourbon. Sweden 


wanted poſſeſſions upon the continent of Ger- 


many, not only to ſupply the neceſſities of its own 
poor and barren country; but likewiſe to hold 
the balance in the Empire berween the Houſe of 
_ Auſtria and the States. The Houſe of Branden- 
burg wanted to aggrandize itſelf by pilfering in 
hp fire; changed fides rad and made a 

| good 
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good bargain at laſt : for I think it got, at the 
peace, nine or ten biſnoprics ſeculariſed. So that 
we may date, from the Treaty of Munſter, the 
| decline of the Houſe of Auſtria, the great power 
| | „ the Houſe of Bourbon, and the aggrandiſe- 
| ; ment of that of Brandenburg: and I am much 
| miſtaken if it ſtops where it is now. 1 
Make my compliments to Lord Pulteney; bs to 
whom I would have you be not only attentive, 
but uſeful, by. ſetting him (in caſe he wants it) a 
good example of application and temperance. 1 
begin to believe, that, as I ſhall be proud of you, 
others will be proud too of imitating you: © Thoſe 
| expettations of mine ſeem now fo well grounded, 
that my diſappointment, and conſequentiy my an- 
ger, will be ſo much the greater if they f fail; but, 
as things ſtand N * am moſt eee Ern 
W unh, | 


5 * E R l. 


I t London Angult the goth, O. 5 1748. | 
—_ DEAR BOY, 25 | 
Vente. refleſiions! apon the Sbm of France, 
from the Treaty of Munſter to this time, 
are very juſt; and J am very glad to find, by 
them, that you not only read, but that you think 
258 reßect oy” wat: 1 read. 200+ Ben 


10 1s Sor. an 4 


RPE E Hicks: memories, without exerciſing 
their judgments ; and make Jlumber-rooms of their 
heads, inſtead of furniſhing them uſefully: facts 
are heaped upon facts, without order or diſtinction, 


and may RET _ ſaid to e chat 


| em Hare ca CE 


G0 on, „ tben, in the way of 1 W you are 
in; take nothing for granted, upon the bare au- 


thority of the author; but weigh and conſider, in 


your own mind, the probability of the facts, and the 
juſtneſs of the reflections. Conſult different au- 
thors upon the ſame facts, and form your opinion 


upon the greater or leſſer degree of probability 
ariſing from the whole; which, in my mind, is 
the utmoſt ſtretch of hiſtorical faith: certainty ( 

fear) not being to be found. When an Hiftorian 


| pretends to give you the cauſes and motives of 


events, compare thoſe cauſes and motives with the 
characters and intereſts of the parties concerned, 


and judge for yourſelf, whether they correſpond 


of. nor, Conſider whether you cannot aſſign others 


more probable ; and in that examination, do not 


deſpiſe ſome very mean and trifling cauſes of g e 
actions of great men: for ſo various and incon 


ſiſtent i is human nature, ſo ſtrong and ſo change- 


able are our paſſions, ſo fluctuating are our wills. 
and ſo much are our minds influenced by the acct- 


dents of our bodies, that every man is more the 
| man 
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man of the day, than a regular and conſequential 
character. The beſt have ſomething bad, and 
ſomething little; the worſt. have ſomething good, 
and ſometimes ſomething great for 1 do not be- 
lieve what Velleius Paterculus (for the ſake of fay- 
ing a pretty thing) ſays of Scipio, Qui nibil nan 
laudandum aut fecit, aut dixit, aut fonfit, As for 
the reflections of Hiſtorians, with which they 
think it neceſſary to interlard their Hiſtories, or at 
leaſt to conclude their chapters (and which, in the 
French Hiſtories, are always introduced with a 
tant il oft vrai, and in the Engliſh, ſo true it is) 
do not adopt them implicitly upon the credit of 
the author, but analyſe them ve and judge 
whether they are true or not. | 
But, to return to the politics of Fr rance, Tos 
which I have digreſſed ou have certainly made 
one farther reflection, of an advantage which 
France has, over and above its abilities in the ca- 
binet, and the ſkill of its negotiators; which is (if 
I may uſe the expreſſion) its ſoleneſs, continuity of 
riches and power within itſelf, and the nature of 
its government. Near twenty millions of people, 
and the ordinary revenue of above thirteen milli- 
ons ſterling a year, are at the abſolute diſpoſal of 
the 8 This is what no other Power in 
Europe can ſay; ſo that different Powers muſt 
now unite to make a balance againſt France; 
which union, though formed upon the principle 


| of their common intereſt, can never be ſo intimate 
as 


1 . 


ro mrs: So 14! 47 


as to 3 a machine ſo compact and ſimple as 
that of one great kingdom, directed by one will, 
and moved by one intereſt. The Allied Powers 
(as we have conſtantly. ſeen) have, beſides the com- 
2 and. declared object of their alliance, ſome | 
pong and concealed ; view, to which. they often — 
ſacrifice the general one; which makes them, either 
directly or indirectly, pull different ways. Thus, 
the deſign upon Toulon failed, in the year 1706, 
only from the ſecret view of the Houſe of Auſtria 
upon Naples; which made the Court of Vienna, 
notwithſtanding the repreſentations of the other 
Allies to the contrary, ſend to Naples the 12, ; 
men that would have done the buſineſs at Tou- 
lon. In this laſt war too, the ſame cauſes had 
the ſame effects: the Queen of Hungary, in ſe- 
cret, thought of nothing but recovering Sileſia; 
and what ſhe had loſt. in. Italy; and therefore 
never ſent half that quota, which ſhe promiſed 
and we paid for, into Flanders; but left that 
country to the Maritime Powers to defend as they 
could. The King of Sardinia's real object was 
| Savona, and all the Riviera di Ponente; for which 
reaſon he concurred ſo lamely in the invaſion of 
Provence: = where, the Queen of Hungary, like- _- 
wiſe, did. not {end one, third of the force ſtipu- 
lated; engroſſed ; as the was, by her oblique Views 
upon the plunder of Genoa, and the recovery. of - 
Naples. Inſomuch that the expedition into Pro- 
ge Which Fark, have diſtreſſed France to, the | 
1 8 e 
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greateſt degree, and have cauſed a great "dergets- 
ment from their army in Fanden, f uled ſham 
fully, for want of every thing neceſſary: 
ſucceſs. Suppoſe, therefore, any e Rave 
Powers, who, all together, ſhall be equal, or even 
a little ſuperior, in riches and ſtrength, to that one 
Power againſt which they are united; che ad- 
vantage will ſtill be greatly on the ſide of chat 
fiogke. Power, becauſe it is but one. The mah 
and riches of Charles V. were, in themſelves, cer- 
tainly ſuperior to thoſe of Francis I; and * 
upon the whole, he was not an overmatch for him. 
Charles V. 's dominions, great as they were, were 
ſcattered and remote from each other; their con 
ſtitutions different; and wherever he did not re- 
fide, diſturbances -arvſes : whereas'the compactneſs 
of France made up the difference in the ſtrengtn. 
This obvious reflection convinced me of the ab. 
ſurdity of the Treaty of Hanover, in 172 5, be 
tween France and England, to which the Dutch 
afterwards acceded; for it was made upon the ap- 
prehenſions, either real or pretended, that the mar- 
riage of Don Carlos with the eldeſt Archdutcheſs, 
now Queen of Hungary, was ſettled in the Treaty | 
of Vienna, of the ſame year, between Spain and 
the late Emperor, Charles VI; which marriage, a 
thoſe conſummate. politicians ſaĩd, would revive in 
Europe the exorbitant power of Charles V. 1 am 
ſure, 1 heartily wiſh it had; as, in that caſe, „there : 
ls d what there amen . not now, —one 
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Power in Eee to counterbalance that of France 
and then t e Maritime Powers would. in reality, have 
| held the balance of Europe in their hands. Even 
ſuppoſing that the Auſtrian pow 
been an overmatch for that of France; which 
(by the way) is not clear; the weight of the Ma! 
ritime r ſcale of France, 
even In which caſe too, the moderate efforts of 
the Maritime Powers, on the ſide of France, would 
have been ſufficient; whereas, now, they” are obli- 
ged ato exhauſt and beggar themſelves, and that 
too ineffectually, in hopes to ſupport the chattered, 
beggared, and inſufficient Houſe of Auſtria. 
This has been a long political diſſertation, Be , 
am informed that political ſubjects are your fa- 
vourite ones; which J am lad of, confidering 
your deſtination. ' Tou do well to get your materials 
all ready, before you begin your work, As y 
buy, and (I am told) read, books of this kind, I 
will point out two or three for your purchaſe and 
peruſal; I am not ſure that I have not mentioned 
them before; but that is no matter; if you have 


not got them. | Mimoires pour” ſervir d Þ Hiſtoire du 


*A_ 7. 


. r all e facts and me SY "of" that” cen- 


I ect and exact. Tf 1 ren t mit ake, 1 's have 7 . a 


merly recommended to you, Les Mimiires du Car- 


. r eee if you have not yet read 


r would then have 


have made” the balance at "leaſt 


is a moſt uſeful book for you to recur | 


—— 
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them, pray do, and with the attention which they 
deſerve. You will there find the beſt. account | of a 
very- intereſting period of the minority of Lewis 
XIV. The characters are drawn ſhort, but in a 
ſtrong and maſterly manner; and the political re- 
flections, are the only juſt and practical ones, that 
I, ever ſaw in print: they are well worth your 
tranſcribing. Le Commerce des Anciens, par Monſieur 
Huet Eulgue d Auranche, in one little volume .OC- 
tavo, is worth your peruſal, as commerce is a very 
| conſiderable. part of political knowledge. I need 


not, I am ſure, ſuggeſt to you, when, vo read the 
court of Came erbse of oft, 3 or. of 


15 grow better and 5 ſo 1 Sto more — 


* a; ys * 1 The 


more affectionatelß Fours. 8 
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DEAR BOY, 
I Have Rete fy "1 TY the encloſed Gr 
1 jetter to Mr. Grevenkop, which he affures me 
is extre em mely yell written, conſidering the little time 
that you have applied yourſelf to that language. 
As you have now got over the moſt difficult part, 
8 go. on N and make yourſelf” abſo⸗ 
lutely maſter of the fe "Whoever does not in- 
tirely poſſeſs : a Wen Will never appear to ad- 
vaiitage, or even. equal to kimſelf, cither” in ſpeak 


14 


ing NE; or. "writing it. Elis ideas are fetteretl, and 


4 


cem imperfect or con nfuled, if he is. ot maſter" Wo 


L therefore eee that you vil not "fa Grit k 
Bonn HOP CR 
german tter Once c fortnight,” to "Mr. [OY 

venkop y, which will make the writing of that lan. 

guage fam iar to you 2 hens. moreover, When you 
ſhall have left Germany, and | be arrived at Turin, 

I Mall require you to Write even to me in German; ; 

that you may not forget, With eaſe, what you have 

with, difficulty learned. 1 likewiſe deſire, that, . 

while, you are in Germany, you will take all op- | 

portunities. « of converſing in German, which i is the 
only way of knowing that, or any other language, 
accurately. Tou will alſo defi re your German maſ- 


ter to teach you the proper titles and ſuperſer ip- 
5 5 . E 2 ET | tions 
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tions to be uſed, to- people of all ranks; which is 
a point ſo # Material, in Germany 5 that I. have 
known many A, letter returned unopened, becauſe 


one W in n ty has as. 1 5 8 omitted in the direc- 
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tion. N F 1 7 | * c 5 8. 85 81 
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you g ay. 33 a8 not mean, as you will rat 
believe, thenumber of churches, pariſhes, or. towns; ; 
but I mean the conſtitution, the revenues, the 
troops, and the trade of that. "EleQorate, | K Yew 
queſtions, ſenlibly aſked, of ſenſible peo le, will 
procure: you the neceſſary informations ; "which" 
deſire you will enter in your little book. Be rlin 
will be intirely a new ſcene to you, and 23 Too * 
upon it, in a manner, as your firſt ſtep! into the 
great world: take care that ſtep be not a Falfe'one, 
and that you do not ſtumble at tlie threſhold. Tou 
will there be in more company than you hav: yet 
been; Manners and Attentions will thetefore/ be 
more neceſſary. Pleaſing in company, is the only 
way of being pleaſed in it yourſelf. Senſe and 
Knowledge are the firſt and neceſſary founidarions 
for pleaſing in- company; but they will” by no 
means do alone, and they will never be perfecty 
welcome, if they are not accompanied with Man- 


| ners and ee You "wil beſt 11 0 theſe 


» 


but then you muſt reſolve to acquire them, in thoſe 


J have known people, who, though they have fre- 
quented good company all their life-time, have 


as to be never the better for it, and to remain as 
diſagreeable, as awkward, and 'as vulgar, as if 
they had never ſeen any perſon of faſnion. When 


meant the people of the firſt faſhion of the Place) 
obſerve carefully their turn, their manners, their 
addreſs: and conform your own to them. But this 
is not all neither; go deeper ſtill; obſerve their 


their hearts and their heads. Seek for their parti- 
cular merit, their predominant paſſion, or their 
prevailing weakneſs ; ; and you will then know 
wahat to bait your hook with, to catch them. Man 
is a compoſition of 1 many, and ſuch various in- 
gredients, that it requires both time and care to 


% 


ingredients in our general compoſition, as Reaſon, 
Will,” Paſſions, and Appetites'; yet the different 
proportions and combinations of them, in each in, 
dividual,' produce that infinite variety of charac. 
ters, Which; in ſome, particular or- other, diſtin- 


3 


ought to direct the hole, but ſeldom does. And 


he who addreſſes himſelf ſingly to another man's 
EY : reaſon, 


"IU" cd” 9 8 IE 8 72 Wa. 
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by fiequenting the companies of Epe of fabiön 3: 


companies, by proper care and obſervation; for 


done i it. in ſo inattentive and unobſerving a manner, | 


you go into good company (by good company is 


characters, and pry, as far as you can, into both 


analyſe him: for though we have, all, the ſame 


| guiſhes| every individual from another. Reaſon 
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reaſon, without endeavouring NY engage his heart 
in his intereſt alſo, is no môte likely to ſucceed; 
than a man who ſhould apply only to a King's nomi- 
nal Miniſter, and neglect his Favourite, I will recom- 
mend to-your attentive: peruſal, now you. are-going 
into the world, two books, which will let you as 
much into the characters of men, as books can 
do. I mean, Les Reflexions. Morales de Monfieur'\ds 
Ia. Rochefoucault, and Les Caractires de La Brayerti: 
but remember, at the ſame time, that I only recom- 
mend them to you as the beſt general maps, to 
| - affiſt you in your journey, and not as marking gut 
| every particular turning and winding that you will 
28 meet with. There, your o ſagacity and obſer- 
| = vation muſt come to their aid. La Rochefoucault 
= is, I know, blamed, but I think, without reaſon, 
K | For deriving all our actions from the ſource of 
| ſelf-love; F. or my Own Part, J ſee a great deal of 
truth, and no harm at all, in that opinion. 18 i 18 
certain, that we ſeek our own: happineſs | in every 
thing we do; and it is as certain, that we can only 
find it in doing well, and in conforming all our 
actions to the rule of right reaſon, which is the 
great law of Nature. It is, only a miſtaken ſelf. 
love that is a blameable motive, when we. take the 
| immediate and indiſcriminate.' gratific; tion, of a 
5. paſſion, or appetite, for real happineſs, 4 But, am I 
[ blameable, if J do a good action, upon account 
5 of the happineſs which that honeſt conſciouſneſs | 
wil give me? n not. On the contrary, that 
0 . pleaſing 


N 
| 
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* conſciouſneſs is a proof of my virtue. The 


reflection, which is the moſt cenſured in Monſieur 5 


de la Rochefoucault's book, as a very ill- natured 
one, is this; On trouve dans le malbeur de ſon meilleur 
ami, quelque choſe qui ne diplait pas, And why not? 
Why may I not feel a very tender and real concern 
for the misfortune of my friend, and yet at the 


ſame time feel a pleaſing conſciouſneſs at having 
diſcharged my duty to him, by comforting and 


to the utmoſt of my power in that 


aſſiſting him 


misfortune ? Give me but virtuous actions, and 7 
will not quibble: and chicane about the motives. 


And I'will give any body their choice of theſe two 
truths, which amount to the ſame thing : He, who 
loves himſelf beſt, is the honeſteſt man; or, „The 
honeſteſt man loves himſetf beſt. 

The characters of la Bruyere are ien from 
the life; moſt of them finely drawn, and highly co- 
loured. Furniſh your mind with them firſt ; and 


when you meet with their likeneſs, as you will 


cvery day, they will ſtrike you the more. You will 
compare every feature with the original; and both 
will reciprocally help you to diſcover the beauties 
and the blemiſhes. i Ate 
As women are a abe lis 5 leaſt a pretty 
numerous part of company; and as their ſuffrages 
go a peat way towards| eſtabliſhing a man's charac- 
ter, in the faſhionable part of the world (which is 
of great importance to the fortune and figure he 


[ron to make in it) it is neceſſary to pleaſe: them: 
"Ex 1 will 
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5 Iwill cherefore, upon this: ſubject, let you into cer- 
uin Arcana, ſkat will beyery uſeful for you do Know, 
1 but which you muſt, with the utmoſt care, con 
and neyer ſeem to know, Women, chen, are "ole 

children of a larg ger growths they h have an entertaining 

rattle, and for times Vit; but for folid, reaſoning 


who reaſoned 0 aded conſequentially | for four-and- 
twenty hours together. Some little paſſion or, hu- 
mour always breaks f in upon their beſt reſolutions. 
Their beauty neglected or. controverted, their age 
increaſed, or their ſuppoſed underſtandings depre- 
ciated, , ipſtantly. kindles their little paſſions, and 
oyerturns any ſyſtem of conſequential conduct, that 
in their moſt. reaſonable moments they might have 
been capable of forming. A man of ſenſe only 
trifles with them, plays with them, humours and 
70 1 flatters chem, as he, does. with A knen forward 
. child: 3 but he neither conſults, them about, nor 
| „ truſts them with ſerious matters; though he 9 
makes them believe. that he does both; which 1 is the 
” ching! in the world that they are proud of ;, for they 
| love mightily to be dabbling in buſineſs (Which, by 
the way, They 6 Rs 1 z) and, Hig Ki di- 


1 more ſerioully. to "hem, and $2 —.— to. 9 15 
. and truſt them: I ſay, who, ſeems; for weak men 
2 really do, but wiſe ones only, ſeem to do it. No 

flattery is ies 900 "gh! or too en for chem. They 
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3 
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Will greedily ſwallow the higheſt, and gratefully Ac. 
cept of the loweſt; and you may ſifely latter any 
woman, from her uliderfthriding;” bern to che ek. 
quiſite taſte of her fan. Women, who are ei cher | 


indiſputably beautiful, or indiſputably ugly, are 


beſt flattered upon the ſcore of their underſtandings: 
but thoſe who are in à ſtate of mediocrity, are beſt 
flattered upon their beauty, or at leaſt their graces; 
for every woman, who't is not abſolutely ugly, thinks 


herſelf handſome ; but not hearing often that ſhe i is 
fo, is the more grateful, and the more obliged to 
the few who tell her ſo: whereas a decided and con- 


ſcious beauty looks upon every tribute paid to her 
beauty, only as her due; but wants to ſhine, and 


to be conſidered on the fide of her underſtan 


and a woman, who is ugly enough to know that he 
18 ſo, knows that the has nothing left for it but her 
undetftanding, Which is, conſequently, (and proba- 
bly in more ſenſes than one) her weak ſide. But 
theſe are ſecrets, which you muſt keep inviolably, 
if you would not, like Orpheus, be torn to pieces 
by the whole ſex: on the contrary,” a man, who : 
thinks'of living in the great world, muſt be gallant, 
polite, and attentive to pleaſe the women. They 

h from the weakneſs of men, more 25 leſs influ- 5 
elle in all Courts: they abſoturdly, ſtamp every 

man's character i in lle Beau monde, and make 1 it either 
current, or cry at "down, and ſtop. it in Payments. 


AK 18,7 cherer abſolutely" neceffaty 4 1 manage, 
Fg and netter them; and never to diſtover the 


leaſt 
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leaſt marks of contempt, which is what they never 
forgive; but in this they are not ſingular, for it is 

the ſame with men; who will much ſooner forgive 
an injuſtice than an inſult. Every man is not ambi- 
tidus, or covetous, or paſſionate; but every man 
has pride enough in his compoſition to feel and re- 
ſent the leaſt: ſlight and contempt. Remember, 
therefore, moſt carefully to conceal your contempt, 
however juſt, wherever you would not make an im- 
placable enemy. Men are much more unwilling to 
have their weakneſſes and their imperfections known, 
than their crimes ; and; if you hint to a man, that 
you think him filly, ignorant, or even ill- bred, or 
awkward, he will hate you more, and longer, than 
if you tell him plainly, that you think him a rogue. 


Never yield to that temptation, which, to moſt 


young men, is very ſtrong, of expoſing other peo- 
ple's weakneſſes and infirmities, for the ſake either 
of diverting the company, or of ſhowing your own 
ſuperiority, You may get the laugh on your ſide 
by it for the preſent; but you will make enemies 
by it for ever; and even thoſe who laugh with you 
then, will, upon reflection, fear, and conſequently 
hate you: beſides that it is ill- natured ; and a good 
heart deſires rather to conceal than, expoſe other 
people's weakneſſes or misfortunes, If you have 
wit, uſe it to pleaſe, and not to hurt: you may 
ſhine, like the ſun in the temperate Zones, without 
ſcorching. Here it is wiſhed for: 5 under the Line 


it is dreaded. | 
T heſe 
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- proſperous, one; at leaſt, I am Lure that it x Wußte be 
your own-fault if 1 It 1s not. 2 pany 

Make my compliments to Mr. Kiarres _ am 
very ſorry. to haare is not well. 1 bers. by this n 
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1 Have more than « once recormerided't to you the 
Memoirs of the Cardinal de Retz, and to attend 
particularly to the political reflections interſperſed 1 in 
| that excellent work. I will now preach a little upon 
| two or three of thoſe texts. 
In the diſturbances at Paris Monſieur at Beaufort, 
who was a very popular, though a very weak man, 
was the Cardinal's tool with the populace. / Proud of 


his popularity, he was always for aſſembling. the 
people of Paris together, thinking that he made a 


great figure at the head of them. The Cardinal, Who 
was factious enough, was wiſe enough, at the ſame 
time, to avoid gathering the people together, except 
| when there Was AGAR and when he had ſomething 
particular 
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Particular for then to do. 15 ' How . 
always check Monſieur de 


any determined Saen bey ran Wn voutd not b. 


kept within bounds by their leaders, änd did their 
cauſe a great deal of harm; upon which the Cardi- 


nal obſerves, moſt j Ju diciouſſy, Que Monfiem de Brau- 


fort ne ſravoit pas, que e qui aſſemble" le peuple, Pemeut. It 
is certain, that great numbers of people, met toge- 


ther, animate each other, and will do ſomething, 


either good or bad, but oftener bad: and the reſpec= 
tive individuals, who were- ſeparately very quiet, 
when met together in numbers, grow tumultuous as 
a body, and ripe for any miſchief that may be Pointed 
out to them by the leaders; and, if their leaders have 
no buſineſs for them, they will find ſome 107 thein⸗ 
ſelves. The Demagogues, or leaders of Popular 
factions, ſhould therefore be very careful not to 
afſemble the people unneceſſarily, and without a 
ſettled and well conſidered object. Belides that by 


thoſe popular aſſemblies too frequent, od 


make them likewiſe too familiar, and conſequently 


| leſs reſpected by their enemies. Obſerve a any meeting 38 


of people, and you will ”ahvays find their ed 


and impetuoſity riſe or fall ift proporri6n' to their 
numbers: wben che numbers afe ber g reat, all ſenſe 


and: reaſon ſeein to Tubſide, and ale dalle fre 12 7 


to ſeize on Al, ey even the cooleſt pfthens.-2 ms 
"Another very juſt obſervation of the Cardin abs, k. 


Thar the things which happei ĩn our on times, and 
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— he things which we read af in times paſt, 


fall i into, th 17 hands of ch e enemies of his 6 
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| ourſelyes, do not. rok us — 


though not in. LIE leaſt more extraordinary; and 
adds, that he is;perſuaded, that, when Caligula made 


his horſe a Conſul, the people of Rome, at that time, 


were not greatly. ſurpriſed at it, having neceſſarihy 
been in ſome degree prepared fon it, by an. inſenſible 


gradation of. extravagancies from the ſame quarter. 


This is ſo true, that we read every day, with aſto- 


niſhment,; things, which we. ſee every day without 
ſurpriſe. ,, We wondet at, the intrepidity of a Leoni - 


dns Al. G us, and a, Curtins z and are not the leaſt | 


ſurpriſe ed to hear of a Sea Captain, ho has blown up 
57 Hip 7 den and, 10 hin 194 that they, might, not 


cannot. kelp reading of Porſenna and, Regeln. with 


| furp! riſe and | reerence,?, and. vet I. remember that I 
ſaw, with bout either, the execution of. Shepherd , 4 
boy, of f eighteen years 0 old, who intended, to ſhoot-the 


late King, and, who would have been pardoned, if be 
would have expreſſed the leaſt forrow-forhis intended 
crime; but, on the contrary, he declared, Thatꝭ if 
he Was Pardoned, he would attempt it again; that 


5 he thought i It a duty which he owed his country; and 
| that he died, with pleaſure: for having endeavouretito 


5 5 it. Reaſon equals Shepherd to Regulus; 
ut Prejudice, and the recency of the fact, make 


James Shepherd, 4 Coach! -painter's ECP MN 2 20” : 
ented at Tyburn for bigh\tteaſon; March the 17th, 1518, in 
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DA — enen my; and eben all your no 
tions of things; analyſe them, ant diſcover their 


component parts, and ſee if habit and prejudice are | 


not the principal ones; "weigh the matter, upon 
which you are to form your opinion, in the equal 
and impartial ſcales of reaſon. It is not to be con- 


ceived how many people, capable of reaſoning if they 


would, live and die in a thouſand errors, from lazi- 
neſs; they will rather adopt the prejudices of others, 
than give themſelves the trouble of forming opinions 
of their o.] n. They ſay things, at firſt, becauſe 
other people have faid them, and then they erſiſt 
them, becauſe they have ſaid them chemſelves. 
The laſt obſervation that I ſhall now mention, - 
the:CardinaP's, is, That a ſecret is more eaſily kept 
% breed many people, than one commonly ima- 
© gines.” By this he means a ſecret of importance, 


— people intereſted in the keeping of it. And i it 
is certain that people of buſineſs know the ii importance 


of ecrecy, and will obſerve it, where they are con- 
cerned in the event. And the Cardinal does not ſup⸗ | 
poſe that any body is" filly enough to tell a ſecret, | 
merely from the deſire of telling it, to any one that is 


not ſome way or other intereſted in the keeping of it, 
and concerned in the event. To go and tell any friend, 


wife, or miſtreſs, any ſecret with which they have no- 
ching to do, is diſcovering to them ſuch an unreten- 
tive weakneſs, as muſt convince them en will 

5 BY tell 
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tell it to twenty others, and conſequently that they 
may reveal it without the riſque of being diſcovered. 
But a: ſecret properly communicated, only to. thoſe 
who are to be concerned in the thing in queſtion, will 
probably be kept by them, though they ſhould be a 
good many. Little ſecrets are e wie FI | 
but RO ones ae 51 e 
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1 Wair with impatience for your accurate Lliſtory 

of the Chevaliert Porte Fptes, which you promiſed 


me in apt ted lat ard en 1 take to be the forerun- 


_ os Wh a move: account of all the Religious 
and Military Orders of Europe. Serioully, : you. will 
do well to have a general notion of all thoſe Orders, 
ancient and modern; both as they are frequently the 
ſubjects of converſation, and 45 they are more or leſs 
interwoven with the hiſtories of thoſe times. Wit 
neſs the Teutonic Order, which, as ſoon as it gained 
ſtrength, began its unjuſt depredations i in Germany, 
and acquired ſuch conſiderable poſſeſſions there ; ; 
and the Order of Maltha alſo, which continues, to 
this day its Piracies upon the Infidels. | Beſides, 
one can 8⁰ into no company in Germany, without 
running againſt Monſieur le Chevalier, or Monfieur 
t Commandeur de FOrdre T N It is the ſame 


in 


— 
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in all the other parts of Europe, with regard to 
the Order of Maltha; where you never go into oom- 
pany without meeting two or three Chevaliers, or 
. Commandeurs, who talk of their Prexves, their Langues, 
their Carauanes, c. of all which things I am ſure 
you would not willingly be ignorant. On the other 
hand, I do not mean that you ſhould have a profound 
and minute knowledge of theſe matters, which are of 
2 nature that a general knowledge of them is fully 
' ſufficient. I would not recommend to you. to read 
| Abbe Vertot's Hiſtory of the Order of' Maltha, in 
four quarto volumes; that would be employing a 
great deal of good time very i ill. But I vould have 
you know the foundations, the obj ects, the Tufgnia, 
and the ſhort general hiſtory of them all. 

As for the ancient religious military 3 which 
were chiefly.: founded in the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies; ; ſuch as Maltha, the Teutonic, the Knights 
Tem plers, &c. the injuſtice and the, wickedneſs of 
thoſe *ftabliſhments cannot, I am ſure, have eſcaped 
your obſervation. T heir pious object was, to take 
away by force other people” s property ; and to.maſ- 
ſacre the proprietors themſelves, if they refuſed to 
give up that property, and adopt the opinions of theſe 
invaders. What ri ight or pretence had theſe confede- 
rated Chriſtians of Europe to the Holy Land? Let 
them produce their grant of it in the Bible. Will 
they ſay that the Saracens had poſſeſſed themſelves 
of it by force; and that, conſequently, they had the 
| fame right ? Is it lawful then to ſteal goods, becauſe 


they were ſtolen before! ? ' Surely 1 not. 9 truth 5 
33 N 
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that the aickedath of many, and at and the weakneſs of 
more, in thoſe ages of ignorance and ſuperſtition, ; 
concurre 
che lives and properties of unoffending people. The 
Pope ſanctifled the villainy, and annexed the pardon 


d to form thoſe lagtious conſpiracies againſt 


of ſins to the perpetration of it. This gave riſe to 


the Croiſadoes, and carried ſuch N of people 


from Europe to the conqueſts of the Holy Land. 


Peter the Hermit, an active and ambitious Prieſt, by 
his indefatigable Pains, was the immediate author of 


the fltſt Croiſade; Kings, Princes, all Profeffions 
und Gli erPunited” from different motives, in this 


great undertaking, ae every ſentiment, except true 
religion and morality, invited to it. The ambitious 
hoped for kingdoms ; the greedy and the neceſſitous 

der; and fone were enthufiaſts enough to 


for plur 
hope or ſal vation, by the deſtruction of a conſider- 
able number of their fellow creatures, who had done 
them no injury. I cannot omit, upon this occaſion, 
telling you chat the Eaſtern Emperors at Conſtanti- 


nople, (who, Chriſtians, were obliged at leaſt to 
ſeem to favour theſe exped! tions) ſeeing the immenſe | 
numbers of the Croiſes, and fearing | tha at the Weſtern 


ire might have ſome mind to the Eaſtern Empire 
too if it ſucceeded a gainſt the Infdels, as Pappetit 


| think a en wangeant *thele Faſtern \ Emperors, very ho. 


neſtly, poifoned the waters where the Trriſes were to 
„And fo deftroyed infinite numbers of them n. 
tte later Orders of Knighthood ; ſuch 38 "the 
Garter in England ; the Elephant i in Denmark ; the 
Ver. . oy Oe Golden 
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Golden Fleece in Burgundy; the St. Eſprit, St. Mi- 
chel, St. Louis, and St. Lazare; in France, &c. are 
of a very different nature and inſtitution. They were 
either the invitations to, or the rewards' of brave ac- 
tions in fair war; and are now rather the decorations 


of the favour of the Prince, than the proofs of the 
merit of the ſubject. However, they are worth your 
inquiries to a certain degree ; and converſation will 


give you frequent opportunities for them. Where. 


ever you are, I would adviſe you to inquire into the 


reſpective Orders of that country, and to write down 
a ſhort account of them. For example; while you 
are in Saxony, get an account of P Aigle Blanc, and of 
what other Orders there may be, either Poliſh*or 


Saxon; and, when you ſhall be at Berlin, inform 


yourſelf of the three Orders, I Aigle Noir, la Gentrofith, 
el le Vrai Merite, which are the only ones that I know 
of there. But whenever you meet with ſtraggling 


ribands and ſtars, as you will with a thouſand in 
Germany, do not fail to inquire. what they are, and 
to take a minute of them in your memorandum- 


book: for it is a ſort of knowledge that coſts little to 
acquire, and yet is of ſome uſe, ' Young people have 
_ Frequently an incuriouſneſs about them, arifing:either 
from lazineſs, or a contempt of the object; ; which 
deprives them of ſeveral” ſuch little parts of -know- 


ledge, that they afterwards wiſh they had acquired. 


If you will put converſation to Profit, great know- 
ledge may be gained by it. ; and is it not better 


A it is s full as eaſy) to urn it upon uſeful, than 


LS upon 
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| upon 18 ſubjects ? People always talk beſt upon 
| what they know moſt, and it is both pleaſing them, 
and improving one's: ſelf, to put them upon that ſub. 
ject. With people of a particular profeſſion, or of a 
diſtinguiſned eminency in any branch of learning, one, 
is not ata loſs : but with thoſe, whether men or wo- 
men, who. properly conſtitute what is called the beau 
monde, one muſt not chuſe deep ſubjects, nor hope to 
get any knowledge above that of Orders, Ranks, 
Families, and Court anecdotes; which are there. 
fore the proper (and nor altogether uſeleſs) ſub- 
jects of that kind of converſation. Women, eſpe- 
cially, are to be talked to, as below men, and above 
children. If you talk to them too deep, you only 
confound them, and loſe your own labour; if you 
talk to them too frivolouſly, they perceive and reſent 
the contempt. The proper tone for them is, what 
the French call the Entregent, and is, in truth, the 
| polite 3 Jargon. of good company. Thus, if you are a 
good chymilt, you may extract ein out of ; | 
every thing. | 
A propos of 25 3 nents 1 muſt again and again | 
recommend the Graces to you. There is no doing 
without them i in that world; and, to make a good 
figure i in that world, is a great ſtep towards making 
one in the world of buſineſs, particularly that part of 
it for which you are deſtined. An ungraceful man- 
ner of ſpeaking, awkward motions, and a diſagree- 
able addreſs, are great clogs to the ableſt man of bu- 
ſineſs; as the oppoſite qualifications are of infinite 
22: advantage 
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advantage to him. I am therefore very glad chat 
you learn to dance, fince Fam told there is a very _ 
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good dancing - maſter at Leipſig. I would have you 
dance a minuet very well, not ſo much for the ſake 


of the minuet itſelf (though that, if danced at all, 


ought to be danced well) as that it will give you 


an habitual genteel LE 1 manner * 


fenting yourſelf. 
Since I am upon little things, I me mention 


bother; which, though little enough in itſelf, yet, 
as it occurs at leaſt once in every day, deſerves 
ſome attention; I mean Carving. Do you uſe 


yourſelf to carve adroitiy and genteely; without 


hacking half an hour acrofs a bone; without beſpat- 


tering the company With the ſauce; and withou 


overturning the glaſſes into your neighbours pockets ? 
Theſe awkwardneſſes are extremely Aiſagreeable; 


and, if often repeated, bring ridicule. They are 
very eaſily avoided, by a little attention and uſe. 


- How rrifling | foever theſe things may ſeem, or 


really be, in themſelves, they are no longer oy 


when above half the world thinks them otherwiſe. 
And, as I would have you omnibus ornatum——excel- 


lere rebus, I think nothing above or below my 


pointing out to you, or your excelling in. You 


have the means of doing it, and time before you to 


make uſe of them. Take my word for it, I afk 


nothing now, but what you will, twenty years 


hence, moſt heartily wiſh that you had done. At- 
tention to all theſe things, for the next two or 
3 3 | | three 
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A will fave pon infinite trouble and end- 
leſs regrets hereafter. May you, in the whole courſe 
of your _ en no . for = one juſt e 
voor Dreften china is arrived, a and I have: ſent ir 
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Have received your Latin Lecture upon War, 
which, though it is not exactly the ſame Latin 

* Ceſar, Cicero, Horace, Virgil, and Ovid ſpoke, 
is, however, as good Latin as the erudite Germans 
ſpeak or write. I have always obſerved, that the 
moſt learned people, that is thoſe who have read 
the moſt Latin, write the worſt; and this diſtin- 
guiſhes the Latin of a Gentleman ſcholar from 
that of 'a Pedant. A Gentleman has, probably, 
read no other Latin than that of the Auguſtan 
age; and therefore can write no other: whereas 
the Pedant has read much more bad Latin than 
good; and conſequently writes ſo too. He looks 
upon the beſt claſſical books, as books for ſchool- 
boys, and conſequently below him ; but pores over 
fragments of obſcure authors, treaſures up the ob- 
ow words which he meets with there; and uſes 
l F 3 them, 
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| them, upon all occaſions, to ſhow his reading, at | | 
the expence of his judgment. Plautus is his fa- 


vourite author, not for the ſake of the wit and the 
vis comica of his comedies; but upon account of 
the many obſolete words, and the cant of low cha- 


racters, which are to be met with no where elſe. 


He will rather uſe olli than ili, optumè than optime, 
and any bad word, rather than any good one,, pro- 
vided he can but prove, that, ſtrictly ſpeaking, it is 
Latin ; that is, that it was written by a Roman, 


By this rule, I might now write to you in the lan- 


guage of Chaucer or Spenſer, and aſſert that I wrote 


An. becauſe it was Engliſh in their days; but 


I ſhould be a moſt affected puppy if I did ſo, and 
you would not underſtand three words of my letter. 
All theſe, and ſuch-like affected peculiarities, are 


the characteriſtics of learned coxcombs and pe- 
; dants, and are e avoided by all men of 
ſenſe. | 


I dipped, 1 * 5 ds into Pi- 


: tiſcus s preface to his Lexicon: where I found a 


word that puzzled me, and which I did not remember 
ever to have met with before.” It is the adverb 


prefiſcint ; which means, in 4 good hour; an expreſ- 


Hon, which, by the ſuperſtition of i it, appears to 
be low and vulgar. J looked for it; and at laſt I 


found, that it is once or twice made uſe of in 


Plautus; upon the ſtrength of which, this learned 


pedant thruſts it into his preface. Whenever you 


write Latin, m that Very word or phraſe 
. which 


* 
— * 

* 8 ba * 1 
. 
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Hick: you inks uſe of, but cannot and in Cefar, 
Cicero, Livy, Horace, Virgil, and Ovid, is bad, 


: Hliberal Latin, though i it MT have > ome written 
; by a Roman, PRESSE cos Fo ay ory 


I muſt now ſay PO" a as to de matter of the 


4 Lecture; in which, I confeſs, there is one doctrine 


laid down that ſurpriſes me: it is this; Quum vero 


boſtis fit lenta citave morte omnia dira nobis minitans 
ęguocungue bellantibus negotium eſt, parum ſane interfuerit 
quo modo eum obruere et interficere ſatagamus ſi fero- 

ciam exuere cunetur. Ergo veneno quoque uti fas et, 
Sc. whereas I cannot conceive that the uſe of poiſon 


can, upon any account, come within the lawful 


means of ſelf-defence. Force may, without doubt, 
be juſtly repelled by force, but not by treachery 


and fraud; for I do not call the ſtratagems of 5 
war, ſuch as ambuſcades, maſked batteries, falſe at- 
tacks, c. frauds or treachery ; they are mutually 


to be expected and guarded againſt ; but poiſoned 


arrows, poiſoned waters, or poiſon adminiſtered: to 


your enemy (which can only be done by treachery) 
| I have always heard, read, and thought to be un- 
lawful and infamous means of defence, be your 
. danger ever ſo great: but, % ferociam exuere cuncle- 
tur; muſt I rather die than poiſon this enemy? Yes, 
certainly, much rather die than do a baſe or crimi- 
nal action: nor can 1 be ſure, before hand, that this 
enemy may not, in the laſt moment, ferociam eruere. 
= But the Public Lawyers, now, ſeem to me, rather 
& 55 ra the law, in ' order to authoriſe, than. to 


\ 
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check, thoſe unlawful proceedings of Princes and 


States; which, by being become common, appear 
leſs criminal: though cuſtom can never alter the 


nature of good and ill. 1 
Pray let no quibbles of Lawyers, no refiderackts 
of Caſviſts, break into the Plain notions of right 
and wrong; which every man's right reaſon, and 
plain common. fenſe, ſuggeſt to him. To do as you 
would be done by, is the plain, ſure, and undiſ- 


puted rule of morality and juſtice. Stick to that; 


and be convinced, that e dae breaks into it, in 


any degree, however ſpeciouſly it may be turned, 


and however puzzling it may be to anſwer it, is, 


notwithſtanding, falſe in itſelf, unjuſt, and crimi- 
nal. I do not know a crime in the world, which 


is not, by the Caſuiſts among the Jeſuits (eſpecial- 
ly the twenty-four collected, I think, by Eſcobar) 


allowed, in ſome, or many caſes, not to be crimi- 

nal. The principles firſt laid down by them are 
often ſpecious, the reaſonings plauſible; but the 

conclufion always a lie: for it is contrary to that 


evident and undeniable rule of juſtice which I 
have mentioned above, of not doing to any one 
what you would not have him do to you. But, 
however, theſe refined pieces of caſuiſtry and ſo- 
: Fin being "oy. convenient ab welcome to 


the indulgence, without defring to detect "ihe: fall 
lacy of the reaſoning : and indeed many, I might 
Fl moſt people, are not able to do it; which 


makes 
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males the publication of ſueh quibblings and re- 
ſinements the more perniclous. I am no ſkilful . 
Caſuiſt, nor ſubtle Diſputant z and yet I would 
undertake to juſtify, and qualify, the profeſſion of 
a highwayman, ſtep by ſtep, and fo plauſibly, as 
to make many ignorant people embrace the profeſs 
ſion, as an innocent, if not even a laudable one; 
and to puzzle people, of ſome degree of know- 
ledge, to anſwer me point by point. I Rave ſeen 
a book, entitled Quidlibet tx Quolibet, or the Art 
of making any thing out of any thing; which is 
not ſo difficult as it would ſeem, if once one quits 
certain plain truths, obvious in groſs to every un- 
derſtanding, in order to run after the ingenious te. 
finements of warm imaginations and ſpeculative 
teaſonings. Doctor Berkeley, Biſhop of Cloyne, 
a very worthy, ingenious, and learned man, has 
written a book to prove, that there is no ſuch 
| thing as Matter, and that nothing] exiſts but in 
idea : that you and I only fancy ourfelves eating, 
drinking, and ſleeping; you at Leipſig, and I at 
London: that we think we have fleſh and blood, 
legs, arms, &c. but that we are only ſpirit. His 
arguments are, ſtrictly ſpeaking, unanſwerable; but 
yet I am fo far from being convinced by ein, 
that I am determined to go on to eat and drink, 
and walk and ride, in order to keep that matter, 
which I ſo miſtakenly imagine my body at preſent 
to confiſt of, in as good plight as poſſible. Con- 
mon ſenſe, (which; in truth, is very uhcommon) is 
wh 7 5 5 | 5 c % | the 
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the beſt ſenſe I know of: abide by it; it will coun- ; 
ſel-you beſt. Read and hear, for your amuſement, 


ſenſe. 


925 this book from the Ha 


ingenious ſyſtems, nice queſtions ſubtily agitated, 


with all the refinements that warm imaginations ſug- 


geſt ; but conſider them only as exercitations for 
the __ and return n. to ſettle with: common 


I ſtumbled, gh other day, at a bookſeller” 5, u pon 


Comte de Gabalis, in two very little volumes, which 
I had formerly read. I read it over again, and with 


freſh aſtoniſhment. Moſt of the extravagancies are 
taken from the Jewiſh Rabbins, who broached 


_ thoſe, wild notions, and delivered them in the unin- 


telligible. Jargon which the Caballiſts and Roſicru- 


cians deal in to this day. Their number is, I be- 
lieve, much leſſened, but there are ſtill ſome; and 


I myſelf have known two, who ſtudied and firmly 
believed in that myſtical nonſenſe. What extrava- 


gancy is not man capable of entertaining, when 


once his ſhackled reaſon is led in triumph by fancy 


_ . and. prejudice ! The ancient Alchymiſts gave very 
much into this ſtuff, by which they thought they 
ſhould diſcover the Philoſopher's Stone: and ſome 
of. the moſt celebrated Empirics employed i it in the 
purſuit of the Univerſal Medicine. Paracelſus, a | 
bold Empiric, and wild Caballiſt, aſſerted, that he 
had diſcovered it, and called it his Alkabeft. Why, 
or wherefore, God knows; only that thoſe madmen 


call nothing by an intelligible name. Lou may eaſily 
e: read it, for it will 
5 both 
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both divert and. Ronifhs you; and, at the ſame time, 
eee you nil admirari; a very neceſſary leſſon. 
' Your letters, except when upon a given ſubject, 
are exceedingly laconic, and neither anſwer my de- 
fires, nor the purpoſe of letters; which ſhould be 
familiar converſations, between abſent friends. As | 
I defire to live with you upon the footing of an in- 
timate friend, and not of a parent, I could wiſh that 
your letters gave me more particular accounts of 
yourſelf, and of your leſſer tranſactions. When 
you write to' me, ſuppoſe yourſelf converſing freely 
with me, by the fire-ſide. In that caſe, you would 
naturally mention the incidents of the day; as, 
where you had been, who you had ſeen, what you 
thought of them, &c. Do this in your letters; ac- 
"quaint me ſometimes with your ſtudies, ſometimes. 
with your diverſions; tell me of any new perſons . 
and characters that you meet with in company, 
and add your own obſervations upon them: in ſhorr, 
let me ſee more of you, in your letters. How do 
you go on with Lord Pulteney; and how does he 
go on at Leipſig? Has he learning, has he parts, 
has he application ? Is he good or ill-natured ? In 
ſhort, What is he; at leaſt, what do you think 
him? You may tell me without reſerve, for I promiſe 
you ſecrecy. You are now of an age, that I am 
deſirous to begin a confidential correſpondence with 
you; and as I ſhall, on my part, write you very 
freely,” my opinion upon men and things, which I 
EY often be very unwilling that any war but 
”u 


— 
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vou and Mr. Harte ſhould ſee; 3 ſo, on your part, 


if you write to me without reſerve, you may de- 
pend upon my inviolable ſecrecy. If you have 


ever looked into the Letters of Madame de Sevigné, 
to her daughter Madame de Grignan, you muſt 
have obſerved the eaſe, freedom, and friendſhip of 


that correſpondence; and yet, I hope, and believe, 


they did not love one another better than we do. 


Tell me what books you are now reading, either by 
way of ſtudy or amuſement; how you paſs your 
evenings when at home, and where you paſs them 


when abroad. I know that you go fometimes to 


Madame Valentin's aſſembly; What do you do 
e: do you play, or ſup, or is it only Is belle 


 eoperſation ? Do you mind your dancing, while 


your dancing-maſter is with you? As you will be 
often under the neceſſity of dancing a minuet, I 


would have you dance it very well. Remember, 
. that the graceful motion of the arms, the giving 


your hand, and the putting - on and pulling-of your 


hat genteely, are the material parts of a gentleman's 


dancing. But the greateſt advantage of dancing 
well is, that it neceſſarily teaches you to preſent 


Fourſelf, to ſit, ſtand, and walk genteely ; al N 
re of real impartance to a man of faſhion, 


I ſhould with that you were poliſhed, before you 


5 60 to- Berlin; where, as yon will be in a great deal 
bf goed company, I would have you: have the right 
manners for it. It is a very conſiderable article to 


urea uu. <ompagnie, in your deſtination 


* 
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3 The principal buſineſs of a foreign 
Miniſter is, to get into the ſecrets, and to know all 
Es althres of the Courts at which he reſides: this he 
can never bring about, but by fuch 4 pleaſing ad- 
dreſs, ſuch engaging manners, and ſueh an inflouating ' 
behaviour, as may make him ſought for, and in 
ſome meaſure domeſtic, in the beſt company and the. 
beſt families of the place. He will then, indeed, be 
well informed of all that paſſes, either by theconfi- 8 
dences made him, or by the careleſſneſs of p People 
ia his company; Wld ae wobuſtomed to look upon | 
him as one of them, and conſequentty not upon 
their guard before him, For a Miniſter,” h enly | 
goes to the Court he refides at in form; to a m 
audience of the Prince or the Miniſter, upon his dat 
inſtructions, puts chem upon their guard, and ll 
never know any thing more than what they have 
mind that he ſhould know. Here women may be 
put to ſome uſe. A King's miftreks, or a Miniſters 
wife or miſtreſs, may give great and uſeful informa- 
tions; and are very apt to do it, being proud 0 
ſhow they have been truſted. But then, in this caſe, 
the height of that ſort of addrefs, which frrikes _ 
women, is requitite ; © I mean that eaſy politeneſs, 
genteel and graceful addrefs, and that ex ier Brin. 
ant, which they cannot wiflrſtand. There is a fort 
of men ſo like women, that they are to be taken juſt 
in the ſame way; I mean thoſe who are commonly 
called. Sap men; who fwarm at all Courts; Who have 


* 
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their good- breeding, and train-tran of the world, are 
admitted into all companies; and, by the impru- 
dence or careleſſneſs of their ſuperiors, pick up 
ſecrets worth knowing, which are eaſily got out of 
dn by proper n, b Adieu. g 
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DEAR BOY, 2175 9 | 
Came here three days ago.” upon account of a dit. 
order in my ſtomach, which affected my head, 
and gave me vertigos. I already find myſelf ſome- 
thing better; and conſequently do not doubt, that 
| a courſe of theſe waters will ſet me quite right. But 
how- ever, and where ever Jam, your welfare, your 
character, your knowledge, : and your morals, employ 
my thoughts more than any thing that can happen to 
me, or that I can fear or hope for myſelf, I am 
going off the ſtage, you are coming upon it: with 
me, what has been, has been, and reflection now 
would come too late; with you, every thing is to 
come, even, in ſome manner, reflection itſelf: ſo that 
this is the very time when my reflections, the reſult of 
experience, may be of uſe to you, by ſupplying the 
want of yours. As ſoon as you leave Leipſig, you 
will gradually be going into the great world; 
_ the firſt. impreſſions that you ſhall give of 
yourſelf 


* 


yourſelf will be of great importance to you; but 
thoſe which you ſhall receive will be deciſive, for 


they always ſtick. To keep good company, eſpe- 
cially at your firſt ſetting out, is the way to receive 
good impreſſions, If you aſk. me what I mean by 


good company, I will confeſs to you, that it is pretty 
difficult to define; but I will endeavour to make you 
underſtand it as well as I can... 


Good Company, is not what reſpefiive ſets. of 5 


company are pleaſed either to call or think them- 
ſelves; but it is that company which all the people 
of the place call, and acknowledge to be good com- 


pany, notwithſtanding ſome objections which they 
may form to ſome of the individuals who compoſe it. 
It conſiſts chiefly (but by no means without ex- 
ception) of people of conſiderable birth, rank, and 


character: for people of neither birth nor rank, are 


frequently, and very juſtly, admitted into it, if 
diſtinguiſhed by any peculiar merit, or eminency in 
any liberal art or ſcience. Nay, ſo motley a thing 
is good company, that many people, without birth, 
rank, or merit, intrude into it by their own forward- 
neſs, and others ſlide into it by the protection of 
ſome conſiderable perſon; and ſome even of indif- 
ferent characters and morals make part of it. But, 
in the main, the good part preponderates, and people 


of infamous and blaſted characters are never admit 
ted. In this faſhionable. good company, the beſt 


manners and the beſt language of the place are moſt 
unqueſtionably to be learnt; for they. eſtabliſn, and 
_ give ” 


_ 
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give the tone to both, which are therefore called the 

language and manners of good e 3 there being 
no legal tribunal to aſcertain either. | 

A company conſiſting wholly of peonle ef the 


firſt quality, cannot, for that reaſon, be called good 
company, in the common acceptation of the phraſe, 


unleſs they are, into the bargain, the faſhionable and 


accredited company of the place ; for people of the 


very firſt quality can be as filly, as ill-bred, — 


as worthleſs, as people of the meaneſt degree. 

the other hand, a company conſiſting intirely hs 
people of very low condition, whatever their merit 
or parts may be, can never be called good company ; 


and conſequently ſhould not be much nc, e 
though by no means deſpiſed. 
A company wholly compoſed of men of jeatnivg, 


though greatly to be valued and reſpected, is not 
meant by the words good company : they cannot 


have the eaſy manners and tournure of the world, as 


they do not live in it. If you can bear your part 
well in ſuch a company, it is extremely right to be 


in it ſometimes, and you will be but more eſteemed 


in ether companies, for having a place in that. 


But then do not let it engroſs you; for if you do, 


you will be only conſidered as one ef the Hitterati 


by profeſſion; Wen! is not the rays One" to ig nk 


or riſe in the world. 


The company of profeſſed Wits and Poets is ex- 


wen inviting to moſt young men; who, if they have 
wit eee, are Pleaſed with ir, and if they have 


25 | none, 
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none, are ſillily proud of being one of it: but it 
ſhould be frequented with moderation and judgment, 


and you ſhould by no means give yourſelf up to it. 


A Wit is a very unpopular denomination, as it car- 
ries terror along with it; and people in general are 
as much afraid of a live Wit, in company, as a wo- 
man is of a gun, which ſhe thinks may go off of 
itſelf, and do her a miſchief. Their acquaintance is, 
however, worth ſeeking, and their company worth 
frequenting; but not excluſively of others, nor to 
ſuch a degree as to be conſidered only as one 1 that 
particular ſet. 
But the company, which of all akin you ſhould 
moſt carefully avoid, is that low company, which, 
in every ſenſe of the word, is low indeed; low in 
rank, low in parts, low in manners, and low in merit, 
You will, perhaps, be ſurpriſed, that I ſhould 
think it neceſſary to warn you againſt ſuch com- 
| pany; but yet I do not think it wholly unneceſſary, 
after the many inftances which I have ſeen, of men 
of ſenſe and rank, diſcredited, vilified, and undone, 
by keeping fuch company. Vanity, that ſource of 
many of our follies, and of ſome of our crimes, has 
ſunk many a man into company, in every light in- 
finitely below himſelf, for the ſake of being the firſt 
man in it. There he dictates, is applauded, ad- 
mired ; and, for the ſake of being the Coryphæus of 
that wretched chorus, diſgraces, and diſqualifies him- 
ſelf ſoon for any better company. Depend upon it, 
you will ſink or rift to the level of the company 
Vor, II. he} which 
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vhich you commonly keep: people will judge of 
you, and not unreaſonably, by that. There is good 
ſenſe in the Spaniſh ſaying, Tell me whom you 
© live with, and Iwill tell you who you are.“ Make 
it therefore your buſineſs, wherever you are, to get 
into that company, which every body of the place 

| allows to be the beſt company, next to their own: 
| which. is the beſt. definition that I can give you of - 
good company. But here, too, one caution. is very 
neceſſary; for want of which many young men 
have been ruined, even in good company. Good 
company (as I have before obſerved) is compoſed of 
a great variety of faſhionable people, whoſe cha- 
racters and morals. are very different, though their 
manners are pretty much the ſame. When a. young 
man, new in the world, firſt gets into that company, 
he very rightly determines to conform, to, and imi- 
tate it. But then he too often, and fatally, miſtakes 
the objects of his imitation. He has often heard 
that abſurd term of genteel and faſhionable vices. 
He there ſees ſome people who ſhine, and who in 
general are admired and eſteemed, and abſerves, that 

_ theſe, people are whoremaſters, drunkards, or game- 
ſters: upon which he adopts their vices, miſtaking 
their defects for their perfections, and thinking that 
they owe their faſhion and their luſtre to. thoſe gen- 
teel vices. Whereas it is exactly the reverſe; for 
theſe people have acquired their reputation by their 
parts, their learning, their good - breeding, and other 
real eee 0 and are only | blemiſhed and 
1 ; "4.0 | lowered, 2 
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heed! 11 as eine of all reaſonable people, 
and bg their own, in time, by theſe genteel and 
fahidnable vices. A Wllbfelaltkr; in a flux, or 
withour A nofe, is a very genteel perfor indeed; and 
well wotthy of imitation. "A drunkard, vomiting 


up at night the wine of the day, and ſtupifled by the 


head-ach all the next, is, doubtleſs, a fine model to 
copy from. And a gameſter tearing his hair, and 
blaſpheming, for having loſt more than he had in. 
the world, is ſutely a moſt amiable character. No; 
theſe are allays, and great ones too, which can never 


adorn any character, but will always debaſe the beſt. 


To prove this; ſuppoſe any man, without parts 
und ſome other good qualities, to be merely a whore- 
mater, a drunkard, or a gameſter; How will he 
be looked upon, by all forts of people? Why, as 


a moſt contemptible and vicious animal. Therefore 


it is plain, that in theſe mixed characters, the good 


part ohly itialkkes people forgive, bur not Approve, 


T will hope and believe, kt 5004 wilt tives no 


vices; but if, libel: you ſhould have any, 
"ut feaſt beg of you to be content with your own, 
and to adopt no other body 8. The adoption of vice 
has, I am convinced, ruined ten times more 2 


med, than natural inclinations, © 
Fs As T make no difficulty of confine" my 1 er- 


Tors, whete- 1 think the Cnfeſſion may be of uſe to 


Re J wil own „that, when I firſt went to the uni- 


very, Papal” ard Fnoked;, notwithftanditrg the 
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averſion I;had..to wine and tobacco,, only. TEC I 
thought it genteel, and that it made me look like a 
man. When, I went abroad, I firſt, went to the 
Hague, where gaming was much in faſhion ; and 
where I obſerved that many people, of ſhining rank 
and character, gamed too. I was then young; enough 
and filly enough, to believe, that gaming was, one of 
their accompliſhments and as I aimed at perfection, 
T adopted gaming as a neceſſary ſtep to it. Thus 1 
acquired by error, the habit of a vice, which, far 
from adorning my character, has, 7 am conſcious, 
been a great blemiſh in it. 

Imitate then, with diſcernment and e the 
real perfections of the good company into which 
you may get; copy their politeneſs, their, carri 
their addreſs, and the eaſy. and well-bred .turg- of 
their converſation ; but remember, that, let them 
ſhine ever ſo, bright, their vices, if they have any, 
are ſo many ſpots, which you would no more imitate, 
than vou would make an artificial wart upon your 
- face, becauſe ſome very handſome, man had the miſ- 
fortune to haye a natural one upon his: but, on the 
contrary, think how-much handſdwer! he 0 haye 
been without N 
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Having thus "confelita. 7 5 of; my | braremens,. E S 

will now ſhow you a little of my right ſide. I al 

| ways endeavoured to get into the beſt "company 
wherever. 1 WAS, and commonly ſucceeded. There 

I pleaſed to. fome degree, \by,ſhowing a deſire to 


e e e den; 
but, 


j 


EO To mrs 80 N. e 85 
but, on the contrary, attended to every thing that 
was ſaid, done, or even looked, in company : I Nec 
failed in the minuteſt attentions, and was never Journa- 
lier. "Theſe things, and not h Faremons, ma me 
faſhionable. ra 

"ee r "this ene is ful long enough. 


7 
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"DEAR BOY, 


AV I N G, in my laſt, pointed out what. fort + 


of company you ſhould keep, I will now give 
you ſome rules for your conduct in it; rules which 
my own experience and obſervation xe me to lay 
down, and communicate to you, with ſome degree 


of confidence. 1 have often given you hints of 


this kind before, but then it has been by ſnatches; 
I will now be more regular and methodical, I thall 
ſay nothing with regard to your bodily carriage and 


addreſs, but leave them to the care of your dancing- | 


maſter, and to your own attention to the beſt mo- 

dels: : remember, however, Tat they are of conſe- 
. | on 208 0 

quence. 75 ö 


31 


do not Pleaſe, at leaſt you are ſure not to tire your 
end Pay 3 your own reckoning, but do not treat 


FO G41 | the 


| Bath, Oaober 5 = O. $: 16 . 


Talk often, But never ng 3 in that caſe,” if you 


LY 
PP 
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the Whole company; this being one of che very few 
caſes in which people do not care to be treated, every 
one being fully convinced cher he has wheremithal 
to pay. 
Lell ſtories very . and abate as never but 
where they are very apt, and very ſhort: Omit every 
circumſtance that is not material, and beware of di- 
greſſions. To have frequent recourſe to narrative, 
betrays great want of imagination. 
Never hold any body by the button, or r the hand, 
in order to be heard out ; for, if people are not will- 
ing to hear you, you ha much better hold your 
tongue than them. 

Moſt long talkers ſingle out ſome one 1 
man in company (commonly him whom they, ob- 
ſerve to be the moſt ſilent, or their next neighbpur) 
to whiſper, or at leaſt, in a half voice, to convey a 
continuity of words to. This i is exceſſively ill-bred, 

and, in ſome degree, a fraud;  conyerfation-ſtock 
being a joint and common property. But, on the 
other hand, if one of theſe unmerciful talkers lays | 
hold of you, hear him with patience, (and at leaſt 
ſeeming attention) if he is worth obliging z I for i no- 
thing will oblige him more than a patient hearing; ; 
as nothing would hurt him more, t than either to leave 
him in the midſt of his diſcourſe, or to diſcover your 
imparience under your affliction, | 

Take rather than give, the tone of the company 
you are in. If you have parts, you will ſhow them, 
more or leſs, pen every ane | and if you | have 

| not: 
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not, you had better talk ſillily upon a ſuject of other 
people's than of your own chufir ing. PI ops 


Avoid as much as you can, in mixed companies, 


argumentative, polemical converſations; which, 
though they ſhould not, yet certainly do, indifpoſe 
for a time, the contending parties towards each other: 
and, if the controverſy grows warm and noiſy, en- 


deavour to put an end to it, by ſome genteel levity | 
or joke. I quieted ſuch a converfation-hubbub once, 


© repreſenting to them, that, though I was perſuaded 
none there preſent would repeat, out of company, 
what paſſed in it, yet I could not anſwer for the diſ- 
cretion of the paſſengers i in . ſtreet, who muſt ne- 
ceffarily hear all that was faid. 

Above all things, and upon all occaſions, avoid 
| ſpeaking of yourſelf, if it be poſſible. Such 1 is the 
natural pride and vanity of our hearts, that it per- 
petually breaks out, even in people of the beſt parts, 
in all the various modes and figures of the egotiſm. 

Some, abruptly, ſpeale advantageouſly of them- 
ſelves, without either pretence or provocation. 17 50 
are impudent. Others proceed more artfully, a 


they imagine; and forge accuſations againſt e 5 


ſelves, complain, of calumnies which they never 


heard, in order to Juſtify themlelyes, by echibit. 


ing a catalogue of their many virtues. They acknow: 95 


kdge it may, indeed, ſeem odd, that they "Joould Salk in 
that manner of themſelves , tis cohat they do not like, 


and what they | never would have done; no, 10 lortures 


foould e ever have forced it from 1 if they had not been 
| „ thus 


neſſes, and then owning their misfortune, in being 
made up of thoſe weakneſſes. They cannot ſer penple 
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thus, unjuſtiy and manſtr ouſly, accuſed, But, in theſe cafes, 
juſtice is. ſurely due to one's ſelf, as well ag te others and 
when our character is attacked, aue may ſay, in our Lr 
jubifcation, what, otherwiſe ue never auld have ſaid. 
This thin veil of Modeſty drawn before Vanity, is 
much too tranſparent to FOR 1 even Tow e | 
moderate diſcernment. | 
Others go more modeſtly mt more. ily + All Go 
they think) to work; but, in my mind, ſtill more 


- ridiculouſly. They confeſs themſelyes (not without 
| ſome degree of ſhame and confuſion) into all the 


Cardinal Virtues z by firſt degrading them into weak- 


ſuffer, without ſympathifing with, and endeavouring 10 
help them. They , caunot ſee people want, without re- 
lieving them : though, truly, their own circumſtances 


cannot very well afford it. They cannot Belp 3 


truth, though they know all the imprudence of it. 

ſhort, they know that, with all theſe . them are 
not fit to live in the world, much leſs to thrive in it. But 
they are now top old to change, and miſt rub . on as well 
as: they can. This ſounds too ridiculous and outre, 


almoſt, for the ſtage; and yet, take my word for it, 
you will frequently meet with it, upon the common 


ſtage of the world. And here Twill obſerve, by the 
oo that you will often meet with characters 3 in na- 
/ fo extrayagant, that a diſcreet Poet would not 


3 to ſet them pen che 225 in their rye and 


high PREY > 511 . 
1h18 
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This "_ of vanity! and pride is Bt in 
1 nature, that it deſcends even to the loweſt 
objects; and one often ſees people angling for praiſe, 
where, admitting all they ſay to be true; (which, by 
the way, it ſeldom is) no juſt praiſe is to · be caught. 
One man affirms that hie has rode poſt an hundred 
miles in ſix hours: probably it is à lie; but, ſup- 
poſing it to be true, Whar then? "Why. he is a very 
good poſt- oy, that is all. Another aſſerts, and 
probably not without oaths, that he has drank fix 6t 


think him a beaſt. 
Such, and a thouſand more, are the follies * as! 


Which always defeat their own. ere 7 "Wd," "As 
| CO _ another e 987. 5 


1 Make the wretch the 3 a e 
en GN 1 * et a 


a SY * de 1 ' * & * 
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„ 1 The 51 ſure Way 525 avoiding cheſs e is, ne. 
| ver, to, ſpeak. of yourſelf, at all. But when, hiſtori- 

cally, you are obliged to mention, yourſelf, take care 

| 5 not. 1 to drop one ſingle word, that can e, 

2 directiy be conſtrued as fiſhing for applauſe. 

; your character what, it will, it will be 8 


imagine that any thing you can ſay yourſelf will 
1 your defects, or add luſtre to Rn perfec. 


_— 


eight bottles of wine at a ſitting: out of chatity, | 
Lmilt believe him a lar; for, 1 [ do rg by muſt | 


travagancies, which vanity draws people into, and | 


nobody will, take it upon your ;own word. Never 


o 


: = tions; 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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tions; but, on the contrary, it may, and nine Nes | 
in ten will, make the former more glaring, and the 


latter obſcure. If you are ſilent upon your own 


ſubject, neither envy, indignation, nor ridicule, will 
obſtruct or allay the applauſe which you may really 
deſerve ; but if you publiſh your own panegyric, 
upon any occaſion, or in any ſhape whatſoever, and 
however artfully dreſſed or diſguiſed, they will all 
conſpire againſt you, auc Fo wilt be ee geen 1 
the very end you aim at. e 

Take care never to Wert Aid in nipſbbrious; : 
which is not only a very unamiable character, but a 
very ſuſpicious one too : if you ſeem myſterious with 


others, they will be really ſo with you, and you will 


know nothing. The height of abilities is, to have 
volto ſciolto, and penſieri ſtretti; that is, a frank, open, 
and ingenuous exterior, with à prudent and reſerved 
interior: to be upon your own guard, and yet, by 
a ſeeming natural operineſs, to put people off of 
theirs. Depend upon it, nine in ten of every com- 
pany you are in, will avail themſelves of every Pn 
diſcreet and unguarded expreſſion of yours, if they 


can turn it to their own advantage. A prudent re- 


ſerve is therefore as neceſſary, as a ſeeming openneſs 
is prudent. Always look people in the face when 


you ſpeak to them; the not doing it is thought to 


imply conſcious guilt; © beſides ' that you loſe the 
advantage of obſerving by their countenances what 


impreſſion 21 Ace makes bo 85 them. In or- | 
| er 
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4 : der to know people's real ſentiments, I truſt much 
more to my eyes than t my ears ; for they can ſay. 
whatever they have a mind I ſhould hear; but they 
can ſeldom. help looking, whit they have. no inten- 
tion that I ſhould knoxp ĩ ace 
Neither retail nor receive Landed willingly ; for for 
though: the defamation. of others may, for the pre- 
ſent, gratify the malignity of the pride of our hearts, 
cool reflection will draw very diſadvantageous con- 
cluſions from ſuch a diſpoſition: and in the caſe of 
ſcandal, as in that of robbery, Eva receiver is , a 
thought as bad as the thief. 
Mimickry, which is the common ah Gabe 
e, dee of little, low minds, is in the utmoſt 
econtempt with great ones. It is the loweſt and moſt 
illiberal of all buffoonery. Pray, neither practiſe it 
yourſelf, nor applaud it in others. Beſides that, 
che perſon mimicked. is inſulted; and, as 1 have 
often n to you before, an lee is never 0. | 
han e 5 U 
2 1 not Syd eee ed you to mb . 
N converſation: to the people you are converſing with: 
for Iſuppoſe-you. would not, without this caution, 
have talked upon the ſame. ſubject, and in the ſame 
manner, to a Miniſter of State, a Biſhop, a Philoſo- 
pher, a Captain, and a Woman. A man of the 
world muſt, like the Cameleon, be able to take every 
different hue; which is by no means a criminal or 
abject, but a neceſſary complaiſance, for it relates | 
_ to mg and not to'Morals. + | 


* n 


One 


| 
f 
| 
{1} 


ſeen to ſmile, but neyer heard to laugkzkz. 
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One word only; as to ſwearing and'that, T'hope 
and believe; is more than is neceſſary. Tou may 


ſometimes hear ſome people, in good company, in- 
terlard their diſcourſe with oaths, by way of embel- 
liſkment, as they think; but you muſt obſerve, too, 
that thoſe who do ſo, are never thoſe who contri- 
bute, in any degree, to give that company the de- 


nomination of good company. They are always 


ſubalterns, or people of low education; for that 
practice, beſides that it has no one temptation to 
plead, is as ſilly, and as illiberal, as it is wicked. 

Loud laughter is the mirth of the mob, who are 
only pleaſed with ſilly things; for true Wit or good 
Senſe never excited a laugh, ſince the creation of the 
world. A man of parts and faſhion is therefare + J p 


But, to conclude: this long letter; all the e. 
mentianed rules, however carefully you may obſerve 
them, will lofe half their effect, if unaccompanied 


by the Graces. Whatever you ſay, if you ſay it 
With a ſupercilious, Cynical face, or an embarraſſed 


countenance, or a filly, diſconcerted grin, will be ill 
received. If, into the , bargain, ou mutter it, or ut= 


ter it indiſtinsih, and ungracefully, it will be ſtill worſe 


received. If your air and addreſs are vulgar, awk- 
ward, and gauche, you may be eſteemed indeed, if 


you have great intrinſic merit but you will never 


pleaſe; and, without pleaſing, you will riſe but hea- 
vily. Venus, among the Ancients, was ſynonimous 


| wok the, Graces, Who were always, ſuppoſed to ac, 


— 
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A Horace tells us that even Youth, 
and 1 of mee would 
not do without tee ee eke eie * 0 S 1 F364 * 
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FD "—Parum « comis is fine te, uventas 
Hör nt en eue Lario. h 
C 
4 They. are not inenonable Gaia may * ry | 

if e and Gs purſued. Adieu. 
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| portion as the time approaches of your tak 
ing your part upon the great ſtage of the world. 
The audience will form their opinion of you upon 
your firſt appearance, (making the proper allowance 
for your inexperience) and ſo far it will be final, 
that, though it may vary as to the degrees, it will 
never totally change. This conſideration excites 
that reſtleſs attention, with which I am conſtantly” = 
examining how I can beſt contribute to the perfec-. 
tion of that character, in which the leaſt ſpot or 
blemiſn would give me more real eoncern, than I am 
now — 10 feeling upon any other: OE 
n e a O, S e ee EI IIS; os Bhat 
I have de eus mentioning your great 
Religious:and Moral duties; becauſe I could not 
e make 
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lake your underſtanding ſo bad a e mpliment, as 
to ſuppoſe that you wanted, or could receive, any 
new inſtructions upon thoſe two important Points. 


Mr. Harte, I am ſure, has not neglected them; 
beſides, they are ſo obvious to common ſenſe and 


reaſon, that commentators may (as they often do) 
perplex, but cannot make them clearer. My pro- 
vince, therefore, is to ſupply, by my experience, 


your hitherto inevitable inexperience in the ways 


T 


of the world. People at your age are in a ſtate 


of natural ebriety; and want rails, and gardefous, 


wherever they go, to hinder them from breaking 


their necks. This drunkenneſs of youth is not 
only tolerated, but even pleaſes, if kept within cer- 


tain bounds of diſcretion and deceney. Thoſe 
bounds are the point, which it is difficult for the 


drunken man himſelf to find out; and there it is 


that the experience of a — 8 not _ ne, 


but ſave him. 
Carry with you, nt e into pembaguiey, al 


the gaiety and ſpirits, but as little of the giddineſs 
bk youth as you can. The former will charm but 
the latter will _ Nas, innocently e eee, 


ue of this e debe you give . to 


what your imagination may prompt you to ſay: 


There are, in alk companies, more wrong heads 


than right ones, and many more who deſerve, than 
h like: cenſure.” *: Shoutd- your therefore expatiate 7 
* che 1 of ſome virtue, which forme: in cn 


1 4 
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pany notoriouſly want ; or declaim againſt any vice, 
which others are notorioufly infected with; your re- 
flections, however general and unapplied, will, by 
being applicable, be thought perſonal, and levelled 
at thoſe people. This conſideration points out to 
you ſufficiently, not to be ſufpicious and captious | 
yourſelf, nor to ſuppoſe” that things, becauſe they 
may, are therefore meant at you. The manners of 
well! bred people ſecure one from thoſe indirect and 
mean attacks; but if, by chance, a flippant woman, 
or a pert coxcomb, lets off any thing of that kind, 
it is much better not o ſeem to > underſtand, n 
to reply to it. COURT, co TH HOW 142 | 
- Eautiouſly. avoid talkigg of either your own. or 
p chr people's domeſtic affairs. Yours are nothing 
to them, but tedious; theirs are nothing to you. 
The ſubject is a tender one; and it is odds but you 
touch ſomebody or other's. ſore place: for, i in this 
caſe, there is no truſting to ſpecious appearances; 
which may be, and often are, ſo contrary to the real 
ſituations of things, between men and their wives, 
parents and their children, ſeeming” friends, Cc. 
that, with the beſt intentions i in the e one often 
blunders diſagreeably. ef 
Remember, that the wit, nd and e * 
moſt mixed companies, are local. They thrive in 
that particular ſoil,” but will not often bear tranſ- 
planting. Every company is differently circum- 
1 ee has its particular cant, and jargon; which 
5 5 occafion- to wit and mirth within that 
5 6 8 ogg circle, 
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circle, but would ſeem flat and 1nſipid. i in any 
| bother, and therefore will not bear repeating, No- 
=_ thing makes a man look fillier,, than a pleaſantry, 
| not relifhed or not underſtood ; 3. — if he meets with 
2 profound ſilence, when, he expected a general ap- 
plauſe, or, what is worſe, if he is deſired to ex- 
plain t the bon mot, his awkward, and embarraſſed fitua- 
| tion is eaſier. imagined than deſcribed. A preps of 
| repeating ; ; take great care never to repeat (I do not 

| mean here the pleaſantries) in one company what 

[ you hear in another. Things, ſeemingly indifferent, 
= may, by circulation, have much graver conſequences | 

| | than you would imagine, Beſides, there i is a gene- 
ral tacit truſt in converſation, by which, a man is 
i} obliged not to report any thing out of it, though 
1 he is not immediately enjoined ſecrecy. A retailer | 

| of this kind is ſure to draw himſelf into a thouſand 
ſcrapes and diſcuſſions, and to be ſhily and uncom- 
| fortably. received, wherever he goes. 
if Tou will find, in moſt good com any, fame. ges. 
de. who only keep cheir Place there by 2 con- 

i S temptible title enough; theſe: are what we. call very 

; good-natured- fellows, and the F ne Fog. ate. a 


The truth is, they are pec ithout 2 

fancy, and who, having no. will of. the te 

dily aſſent to, concur in, and ap laud, WRateyve! | L 

1 ſaid or done in the company; and Adept, wich — di 
1 _ ſame alacrity, the moſt virtuous, or the moſt crimi- ri 
| nal, the wiſeſt O . ſillieſt ſcheme, al dna 2 _ pi 

to be enter e i ole * the. | AE CO 1. W; 
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This fooliſh, aud often A complaiſance, flows 
y from a fooliſh cauſe; the want of any other merit. 


I hope you will hold your, place in company by a 
nobler tenure; and that you will bold i it (you can 


bear a quibble, F believe, yet) in capite. Have a 


will and an opinion of your own, and adhere to them 
ſteadily ; but then do it with good-humour, good- | 
breeding, and (if you have it) with urbanity ; for | 


you have not yer beard enough, either to preach or 
cenſure. 


All other Kad of complaiſance are not only 


blameleſs, but neceſſary in good company. Not 
to ſeem to perceive the little weakneſſes; and the 
idle but innocent affectations of the company, but 


even to fatter them; in a certain mariner, is not 


only very allowable, but; in truth, a fort of | po- 
lite duty. They will be pleaſed with you, if you 


do; ; and will certainly not be reformed by you, | 


if you do not. For inſtance; you will find, in 
every groupe of company; two principal figures, vi. 
the fine Lady and the fine Gentleman; who abſo- 


lutely give the law of Wit, Language, Faſhion,” 
and Tate, to the reſt of that ſociety. There ls 


always a ſtrict, and often, for the time, being; a 


tender alliance between theſe two figures: The | 


Lidy looks upon her empire as founded upon the 
divine right of Beauty, (and full as good a divine 
right it is, as any King Emperor, or Pope, can 


pretend to; 7 ſhe requires, and commonly meets 


with, un limited paſſive obedience. And why ſnhould 
8 Yor. II. | H 8 ſhe 
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me not meet with it? Her demands go no higher; 
than to have her unqueſtioned pre-eminence in 
Beauty, Wit, and Faſhion, firmly eſtabliſhed, Few 
Soyereigns (by the way) are ſo reaſonable. The 
fine Gentleman's claims of right are, mutatis mu- 
| tandis, the ſame; „ and. though, indeed, he is not al- 
ways a Wit de Jure, yet, as he is the Wit de facto 
of that company, he is entitled to a ſhare of your 
allegiance ;. and every body expects at leaſt as much 
"7 they are entitled to, if not ſomething. more. 
Prudence | bids you make your court to theſe joint 
Sovereigns; and no duty, that I know of, forbids 
it, Rebellion here, 1s exceedingly. dangerous, and 
inevitably puniſhed by baniſhment, and immediate 
forfeiture of all your wit, manners, taſte, and fa- 
mion: as, on the other hand, a chearful ſubmiſſi jon, 
not without ſome flattery, is ſure to procure you a 
ſtrong recommendation, and moſt effectual paſs, 
throughout all their, and probably the neighbouring 
dominions. With a moderate ſhare of ſagacity, 
you. will, before you have been, half an hour in 
their company, eaſily: diſcover theſe, two principal 
figures, both by the deference which you will ob- 
ferve the whole company pay them, and by that 
eaſy, careleſs, and ſerene air, which their conſciouſ- 
neſs of power gives them. As | in, this caſe, ſo in 


all others, aim always at. the higheſt; get always 
into the higheſt company, and addreſs yourſelf par- 
geulatly, to the higheſt in it. The ſearch after the 
unattainable eee s one Bas occaſioned. A 

; thouſand 


2 
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choufand Ulekul diſcoveries which otherwiſe would 
never have been made. 7 

What the French juſtly call bs mMiores * are 

| ciily to be cure in the very beſt companies. 

They are the diſtinguiſhing characteriſtics of men of 
faſnion: people of low education never wear them 
ſo cloſe, but that ſome part or other of the original 

| vulgariſm appears. Les manieres nobles equally forbid 
inſolent contempt, or low en vy and jealouſy. Low 
people, in good circumſtances, fine clothes, and I 
eulpayes; will. W ſhow contempt for all 
thoſe who cannot afford as fine clothes, as good 

all equipage, and who have not (as their term is) 

as much money in their pockets: on the other hand, 

: they are gnawed with envy, and cannot help diſco- 
vering it, of thoſe who ſurpaſs them in any of theſe 
1 which are far from being ſure Eriterions of 

cept are, likewiſe, jealous of being ſlighted ; | 
5 8 conſequently, fulpicious ard captious: they 
are Eager : and hot about trifles; becabiſe trifles were, 
at firſt; their affairs of conſequence. Tes manieres 
nobleß imply exactly the reverſe of all this. Td 


” Fey = 


chem early; you cannot rin 7 them too habitgal an 
Familiar te 1 3 8 
Juſt as I had written what ts before, I received 
Four letter of the 24th, 0.5. but I have not re- 
veived chat which you mention from Mr. Harte, | 
Yours" is of the Kind that 1 deſire; for I want to 
fee your private picture; drawn. by yourſelf, at dif- 
kerent i ittings: for though, as it is drawn by your- 
155 H 2 ſelf, 


—— WP" — > por mots Ry” 
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ſquib much better applied, when it was made 01-485 
vice of the colours of a French regiment of gien 
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ſelf, 1 preſume you will take the moſt advantageous 
 Hkeneſs; yet I think I have {kill enough in that 


kind of painting, to diſcover the true features, though | 


ever ſoattfully coloured, or thrown f into fralful lights 


and ſhades. 

By your account of the 3 Play, which I do 
not know whether I ſhould call Tragedy or Comedy, 
the only ſhining part of it (ſince I am in a way of 
quibbling) ſeems to have been the Fox's Tail. I pre- 
ſume, too, that the Play has had the ſame fate with 
the Squib, and has gone off no more. 1 remember : 2 


diers; it was repreſented burſting, with this motto 
under i it: Peream dum luceam. > 15 4 wiletas 

I like. the deſcription of your Picnic; 1 where, 1 
take it for granted, that your cards are only to break 
the fatinality: of a circle, and your Sympe/ion intended 
more to promote converſation than drinking, Such 


an amicable colliſion, as Lord Shafteſpury very prettily 


calls it, rubs off and ſmooths thoſe rough corners, 
which mere nature has given to the ſmootheſt of us. 
Lhope ſome part, at leaſt, of the converſation, is in 
German. A propos; tell me, do you ſpeak, that, hs: 
guage. correctly, and do you write. it with, eaſe. I 
have no doubt of your maſtering, the other —.— 
languages, vhich are much eaſier, and occur much 
oftener; for which reaſon, I deſire you will apply 
* diligently to e while you. are in Ger- 


many, 


- WW 
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many, that 25 may ſpeak and rite that language 
moſt correctly. EE 

1 expect to meet. Mr. Elior i in 1 in about | 
hea weeks, after which you will Toon, fr him, At 
W Adieu. | „„ 
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. 1 London, November the x8th, ©. S. 1748 
piu BOY, / Dy cg 0 

5 Feet I ſee, or whatever 1 Ae, my firſt 
TV conſideration is, whether it can, in any way; 
be uſeful to you. As a proof of this, I went acci- 
dentally the other day into a print. ſnop; where; 
among many others, I found one print from a fa⸗ 
mous deſign of Carlo Maratti, who died about thirty 


years ago, and was the laſt eminent painter in Euꝭ 


rope: the ſubject is, i, Studio del Diſaguo; or, the 
Schoollof Drawing. An old man, ſoppoſtd to be the 
Maſter, points to his Schalars, who are variouſſy 


employed in Perſpettive; Geometry, and the obſdrs 


yation of the ſtatues of antiquity. With regard to 
Perſpective, of which there art ſome little ſpecimens; 
he has wrote, Tanto che baſti; that is; A much ar ig 
ſufficient ;"- With regard to Geometry, Tanto the bai 
again; with regard to the contemplation of the an- 
cient ſtatues, there is Written, Non mai baffanzay 


Tut ever can be nag. e in che tloudis at top 
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of the piece, are repreſented the three Graces; with 
this juſt ſentence written over them, Senza di noi Ani 
fatica 8: vana that is, Without us, a dl labour ig. vain. 
This, every body allows to be true, in painting; but 
all people do not ſeem to conſider, as I hope you. will, 
that this truth is full as applicable to every other art 
or ſcience; indeed to every thing that i is to be ſaid or 
done. I will ſend you the print itſelf, by Mr Eliot, 
when he returns; and I will adviſe you to make the 
ſame uſe of it that the Roman Catholics ſay they do 
af the pictures and images of their faints ; which is, 
only to remind them of thoſe; for the adoxatien they 
diſclaim. Nay, I will go farther, and, as the . 


1 5 tion from Popery to Paganiſm /1 18 | ſhort. and eaſy, 1 2 


will claſſically and poetically adviſe you to invoke, 
and ſacrifice to them every day, and all the day. It 
muſt be oed, that the Graces do not ſeem, to be 
natives of Great Britain; and, I doubt, the beſt of 
us, here, have more of the rough than the poliſhed 
diamond. Since barbariſm drove them out of Greece 
and Rome, they ſeem to have taken refuge in France, 


_ Where their temples are numerous, and. their wor- 


ſhip che eſtabliſhed one. Examine yourſelf ſeriouſſy, 
why ſuck and ſuch people pleaſe and engage you, 
more than ſuch and ſuch others, of equal merit; and 
vou wäll always find, that it is becauſe the former 
| have the Graces, and the latter not. I have known 
many a Woman, with an exact ſhape, andi a. ſymme- 
- 1gical./afſemblage of beautiful features, pleaſe no- 
hpdys. while others, wy N ſhapes. and 


Ai 4 features, 
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6 have charmed every body. Why ? be- 
cauſe Venus vill not charm fo much, without her at- 
tendant Graces, as they will without her, Among 
men, how often have I ſeen the moſt; ſolid merit and 
knowledge neglected, unwelcome, or even' rejected, 
for want of them ? While flimſy parts, little know- 


ledge, and leſs merit, introduced by the Graces, have 


been received, cheriſhed, and admired. - Even virtue, 


which is moral beauty, wants forme of its "chaos, if 


waeren ned by them. 
If you aſk me how you ſhall acquire: a 3 


you nor I can define or aſcertain; I can only: anſwer, 


By obſervation. Form yourſelf, with regard to others, 


| upon what you feel pleaſes you, in them. I can tell 
5 you the importance, the advantage, of having the 
Graces z but I cannot give them you: I heartily with 
J could, and I certainly would; for I do not know a 
better preſent that I could make you. To ſhow you 


that a very wiſe, philoſophical, and retired man, 


thinks upon chat ſubject as I do, who have always 
2 lived i in the world, J fend you, by Mr. Eliot, the fa- 
mous Mr, Locke's book upon Education; in which 
you will find the ſtreſs that he lays upon the Grates, 
Which he calls (and very truly) Good-breeding/ 1 


have marked all the parts of that book, whieh are 


"Search, your attention; for as he begins with the child, 
almoſt from its birth, the Parts relative to its infancy 
25 wo uld be uſeleſs: to you. | Germany 18, till leſs than 
L England, the ſeat of the Graces; however you had as 
99d ax 0 while you are there. But the place 


H + | which 
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which you are going to, in a great degree, is; for I 


bave known as many well-bred; pretty men come 
from Turin, as from any part of Europe. The late 


King Victor Amedẽe took great pains to form fuch 
of his ſubjects as were of any conſideration, both to 


bufůineſs and manners; the preſent King, I am told, 


follows his example : this, however, is certain, that in 
all Courts and Congreſſes, where there are various 


foreign Miniſters, thoſe of the King of Sardinia are 


generally the ableſt, the politeſt, and les plus deljes. 
You will therefore, at T urin, have very good mo- 


dels to form yourſelf upon; and remember, that with 


regard to the beſt models, as well as to the antique 
Greek ſtatues in the print, om mai ru baſt ava. Ob- 
ſerve every word, look, and motion; of thoſe ho are 
allowed to be the moſt accompliſhed perſons there. 


| Obſerve their natural and careleſs, but genteel air; 


their unembarraſſed 


200d-breeding; theirunafſuming, 


but yet unproſtituted dignity, Mind their decent 


mirth, their diſereet frankneſs, and that entregent, 
which, as much above the frivolous as below the im- 


portant and the ſecret, i 18 the proper medium for con- 


verſation in mixed companies, * will obſerve; by: the 
bye, that the talent of that light entregent is often of 


great uſe to a foreign Miniſter; not only as it helps 


him to domeſticate himſelf i in many femilies; but alſo 
as it enables him ge put hy, and Parry ſonbeè fubjects 


of converſation, which; might poſſibly lay e 


giffict ulties, both What to ſay, and how to look 
Ot all rbe men thavever I knex in y life, band 
20 Fc | knew 
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knew him extremely well) the late Duke of Matt: 
borough” poſſeſſed the Grätes in the hightſt degree: 
not to ſay engroſſed them; and indeed he Jot eite 755 
moſt by them; for T Will venture (contrary to the 
euſtom of pfofbünd hiſtorlans, who always afſign 


deep cauſes for great events) to aſeribe the better half 


of the Duke of Marlborough's greatheſs' and riches | 
to thoſe Graces! He was em nertely illiterate; wrote 
dad Engliſh, and fpelled it fill worfe. He had no 
ſhare of what is commonly called Pars; that is, he 
had no brightnefs, nothing ſhining in his genius. He | 
had; moſt undoubredly; an excellent good plain un: 


derſtanding, with und judgment. Bur'theſe, alone, 


would probably have raiſed him but ſomething highet 


thaw they found him; which was Page to King 


Jams the Seconds Queen. There che Grades prb- 


tected and promoted him; for, While he was an En 
ſign of the Guards; the Dutcheſs ef Cleveland, then 
favourite miſtreſs to King Charles thè IId, ſtruck by 
thoſe very Graces, gave him five thouſand pounds 


wittwhich he immediately bought att anftuity for his 
life, of five hundred pounds A year, of my grandfa- 


ther; Halifax; Which was the foundation of his ſubZ 
ſequent” fortune. His figure was beautiful; Bur his 
manner was irreſiſtible; by either man or woman? Ty 

was by'this engaging, graceful manner, tliat he was 
enabled, during all his war, to connect the various 
and jarring Powers of the Grand Alliance, and to 


carry them on to the main object of he wil not? 


W 5 9885 their Kain and ſeparate Views, jea- 
170 | louſies, 
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In your deſtination particularly, they are, 
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louſies, and wrongheads EC 


eſſes. Whateyer Court he 
went to, (and he was often obliged to go bimſelf to 
ſome reſty and refractory ones) he as conſtantly pre- 
vailed, and brought them into his meaſyres. + The 


Fenſionary Heinſius, a venerable old Miniſter, grown 


grey in buſineſs, and who had governed the Repub- 
lic of the United Provinces for more.than forty years, 
Was abſolutely governed by the Duke of Marky: | 
rough, as that Republic feels to this day. He was 
always cool; ; and nobody ever obſerved the leaſt va- 
riation in his countenance: he could refuſe more 
gracefully than other people could grant; and thoſe 
who went away from him the moſt diflatisfied, as ta 
the ſubſtance of their buſineſs, were yet perſonally | 


charmed with him, and, in ane degree, comforted 


by his manner. With all his gentleneſs and grace- 
fulneſs, no man living was more conlF1ONs * Huy ſitu. 
ation, nor maintained his dignity better. 

With the ſhare of knowledge which you 2s al. 
ready gotten, and with the much greater which 


| hope you will ſoon acquire, what may you: nt ex- 


pect to arrive at, if you join all theſe graces to it? 
| in truth, 

half your buſineſs; for, if you can once gain the 15 
fections, as well as the eſteem of the Prince or Mini. 
ſter of the Court to which you are ſent, I will an- 
ſwer for it, that will effectually do the buſineſs of the 


Court that ſent you; otherwiſe, it is vp+bill york. 


Do not miſtake, and think that zheſe graces, which 1 
to often and ſo Ny commend to you, mo 
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gnly accompany. important tranſactions, and be worn 
only 4s jours de gas: nos they ſhould, if poſſihle, 
accompany every the {eaſt thing that yon dg or day's 
for if you negle& them in little things, chey will 
leaye you in great anes. I ſhould, fon inſtance; be 
extremely eoncęrned to ſee you even drink 2 cup of 
coffee ungracefully, and ſlop yourſelf with it, br 
your awkward manner of holding it; nor ſhould 1 
like to ſee. your coat buttoned, or your ſhaes bugkled = 
AWFY« But I ſhould be Outrageous, if 1 heard Jou 
mutter your words unintelligibly, ſtammer jn your 
ſpeech, or heſitate, miſplace, and miſtake in your 
narrations; and I ſhould run away from you, with 
greater rapidity, if poſſible, than I ſhould now run 
do embrace you, if I found you deſtitute of all thoſe 
graces, which I have ſet my heart upon their making 
you one day, omnibus ornatum excellere rebus. 
This ſukject # inexhauſtible, as it extends to every 
thing that is to be ſaid or done; but I will leaye it 
for the preſent, as this letter is already Pretty long. 
Such is my deſire, my anxiety for your perfection, 
that I never think I have ſaid enough, though you 
may poflibly think I have faid too much; and 
though, in truth, if your own good ſenſe is not ſuf- 
ficient to gired-you, in many of theſe plain Points, 
All that I or any body elſe can ſay, will be inſufficient. 
But where you are concerned, I am the inſatiable 
Man in Horace, who covets {till a little garner more, 
jo complete the figure of his field. I dread every little 
_ corner that may deform mine, in which I would have 
2 poſible) no one defect. 
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„I this moment receive yours of the 1 5th, N. 8. and 
cannot condole with you upon the ſeceſſion of your 
German ' Commenſaux ; who, both, by your and Mr. 
Harte's ede ſeem to be des gens d une aimablt 
abſence; and, if you can replace them by any other 
German converfaticn, vou will be a gainer by the 
bargain. I cannot conceive, if you underſtand Ger- 
man well enough. to read any German book, how 
the writing of the German character can be ſo diffi- 
cult and tedious to you, the twenty-four letters 
being very ſoon learned; and 1 do not expect that 
you ſhould write yet with the utmoſt purity and cor- 
rectneſs, as to the language: what I meant by your 
writing once a fortnight to Grevenkop, Was only to 
make the written character familiar to you. How- 
ever, 1 vill be onen wh one in three weeks, 
or ſo. I 3601 91638771) 1193. Dr 
Ibelieve you are not likely to o bee lr. Eliot again 
fon. he being ſtill. in Cornwall with his Fader 5 ho, | 
1 N is not Mer to recover. Yo! 1 ol 
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DEAR BOY, . e 


401 OY $978 5} - Halo 
1 Delayed writing to to o you, il 1 could give you. 
. ſome. account. of the, motions, of your friend, Mr. 


Eliot for whom I know you have, and very july. 
the 


Y 
bl 
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che moſt friendly concern. His father and he came 
to town together, in a poſt-chaiſe, A ne 
the reſt of the family remaining in Cornwall. His 
father with difficulty ſurvived the journey, and died 
laſt Saturday was ſevennight. Both concern and 
decency confined your friend, till two days ago, 
when I ſaw him: he has determined, and I think 
very prudently, to go abroad again; but how ſoon, 
it is yet impoſſible for him to know; as he muſt 
| neceſſarily put his own private affairs in ſome order 
firſt : but 1 conjecture he may poſſibly j Join you at 
Turin; ſooner, to be ſure, not. I am very ſorry that 
vou are likely to be ſo long without the company 
and the example of ſo valuable a friend; and theres 
fore I hope that you will make it up to yourſelf} 
as well as you can at this diſtance, by remembering 
and following his example. Imitate that application 
of his, which has made him know all thoroughly, 
| and to the bottom. He does not content himſelf 
with the ſurface of knowledge; but works in the 
mine for it, knowing that it lies deep. Pope ſays, 
very truly, in his Eſſay upon Criticiſm; _ 
| . \ little Learning is a dangerous thing; 
Drink deep, or taſte not the Pierian f| ring, 

 Ifhall ſend you by a ſhip that goes to Hamburgh 
next week (and by which Hawkins ſends Mr. Harte 
ſomie things That hie wrote for) all thoſe which I pro- 
poſed ſending you by Mr. Eliot ; together with a 
very li tele box, thatT am deſired W fofward to rf 


Harte. There vill be, like wil „two letters of re- 
5 dcomimendation 


ne d be 
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commendation for you to Meufeur Andrie, and 
Comte Algarotti, at Berlin; which you will take care 
to deliver to them, as ſooh a8 you ſhall be rigged and 
fltted out to appear there. They will introduce you 
into the beſt company z and 1 depend upon your 
own good ſenſe; for your avoiding ef bad. If you 
fall into bad and low company there, or any where 
elſe, you will be irrecoverably loſt; whereas, if. you 
keep good company, ànd company above yourſelf, 
your character and your NNE mw be immove- 5 
ably fixed. | NV. 
I have not time,; to-day, upon account of the 
meeting of the Parliament, to make this letter of 
the uſual length; and indeed, after the volumes that 
J have written to you, all I can add muſt be unne- 
ceſſary. However, I ſhall probably, 2% abundanti, 
return ſoon to my former prolixity; and you will 
receive more and more laſt Words, from Tours. 
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AM at preſent under very 2 * Fn the 

' loſs of 2 moſt effectionate, brother, with, whom, IL 
had always lived. i in the cloſeſt friendſhip. My bro- 
ther John died laſt Friday, night, of a fit of the 
ae e A had, had for Abou 4.month, in his 


. 3 : | hands 
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kinds Ant Baer ant which fell at laſt upon lit 
ſtomach and head. As he grew, towatds- the laſt, 


ethartzic, his end was not painful to himſelf; Rt 


the diſtance which you ate flom hence, you need 
not go into mourhing upon this octafion, à8 th time 
of your Hidktting YOu" m e er W 
could Put it bn, | 5 
By = ip which fits this wick foe Hambutgh, 1 
mall fend ybu thoſt things which 1 propoſed to have 
ſent you by Mr. Eliot, viz. a little box from your 
Mama; a lefs box for Mr. Harte; Mr. Lotke's 
bock upon Education; the print of Carlo Maratti, 
which 1 mentioned to you forme time ago; and tu 
letters of recommendation, one to Monſieur Andrie, 
and the other to Comte Alꝑarotti, at Berlin. Both 
thoſe gentlemen will, T am ſure, be as willing 4 


they are able, to introduce you into the beſt com- 5 


pany 3/2 id I hope you will not (as many of your 

countrymen are apt to do) decline it. It is in the 

beſt companies ohly, that you. can learn the. beſt 

manners, ant that rournure, and thoſe graces, Which 
I have: fo often recommended to you, as the neceſſary 
ieahs of mak ing a figure in the world. 

1 am moſt extremely pleaſed with the account 
which Mr. Harte gives me of ydur prögrefs ig 
Greek, and ef your Raving read Fend, Altho | 
eritiedlly: ' Upon this fübject f függ zeſt bit one 

thing 1 you, Emi Wi I might 1880 „lich 
d ct Fou Hüve f Bot bel the dkufeicb er tit 
lingage;" and tllererore it Would" be” ard 


I not 
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not to perſevere to Your journey's wo now that al 
the reſt of your way is down-hHll. 

I am alſo very well pleaſed . 
Hank, ſuch a knowledge of, and taſte for curious 
books, and ſcarce and valuable tracts. This is a 
kind of knowledge which very well becomes a man 
of ſound and ſolid learning, but which only expoſes 
a man of ſlight and ſuperficial reading; therefore, 
pray make the ſubſtance and matter of ſuch books 
your firſt object, and their title pages, indexes, letter, 
and binding, but your ſecond. It is the characte- 
riſtic of a man of parts, and good judgment, to 
know, and give that degree of attention that each 
object deſerves. Whereas little minds miſtake little 
objects for great ones, and laviſh away upon the 
former, that time and attention which only the 
latter deſerve. To ſuch miſtakes we owe the nu- 
merous and frivolous tribe of inſe&t-mongers, ſhell- 
mongers, and purſuers and driers of butterflies, 
Ec. The ſtrong mind diſtinguiſhes, not only be- 
tween the uſeful and the uſeleſs, but likewiſe, be- 


tween the uſeful and the curious. He applies him: 


ſelf intenſely to the former; he only amuſes him- 


ſelf with the latter. Of this little ſort of know- _ 


ledge, which I have juſt hinted at, you will find 
at leaſt as much as you need wiſh to know, in a 
ſuperficial but pretty French book, intitled SpeZacte 
de la Nature; which will amuſe you while you read 
it, and give you a ſufficient notion of the various 
parts of nature: 1 would adviſe you to read it, at 
leiſure 


IS 10 2 20 o *. A641 my 
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kiſs eval = that part of «nature, which; Mrs 
Harte tells me, you have begun to ſtudy, with the 
Retgor, magnificus,, i is of much greater importance, 
and deſerves mueh more attention; I mean Aſtro- 
nomy. The vaſt and immenſe planetary ſyſtem, the 
aſtoniſhing order and regularity of thoſe le 
orlds, will pen a ſcene to you, which not only 
4 deſerves. our,-attention as a matter of curioſity, or 
rather aſtoniſnment; but ſtill more, as it will give 
you greater, and conſequently juſter ideas of thar 
eternal and omnipotent Being, who contriyed, made, 
and fill, preſerves, that univerſe, than all the con- 
templation of this, comparatively, very little orb. 
which we at preſent inhabit, could poſſibly give 
you. Upon this ſubject, Monſieur F 'ontenelle!s: 
Pluralits des mondes, which you may read in two hours 
ume og” pou. e 1 1. | eee | 
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PHE iy lat four poſts have hrovghi mne no lee 
either from Vous or from Mr. Hartes at which, 


I 115 a3, 2 Mamma would be, Larp 
Father ſho uld, be : for. I do o not want, you lerten as 2 
bills, "th health BY EOS bp. and. heals... q 


Ver, Ly 1 « | and 
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and I am, conſequently, in no pain about that: 
moreover, were either you or Mr. Harte ill, che 
other would doubtleſs write me word of it. My 
| impatience for yours or Mr. Harte” s letters ariſes 
from a very different cauſe, which is, my defire 1 to 
M hear frequently of the ſtate and progreſs. of your 
8 mind. You are now at that critical period of life, 
when every week ought to produce fruit or flowers 
anfwerable to your culture, Which 1 am fore has not 
been neglected; and it is by your letters, and Mr. 
Harte's accounts of you, that, at this diſtance, 1 can 
only judge of your gradations to maturity: I deſire, | 
therefore, that one of you two will not fail to write to 
me once a week. The- ſameneſs of your preſent way 
of life, 1 eaſily conceive, would not make out a very 
intereſting letter to an indifferent by-ſtander; but 
ſo deeply concerned as I am in the game you are 
playing, every the leaſt move is to me of impor- 
tance, and helps me to judge of the final event. 
As you will be leaving Leipſig pretty foon after 
you | ſhall have received this letter, I here ſend you 
one enclaſed, to deliver to Mr. Mafcow. It is to 
thank him for his attention and civility to you, 
during your ſtay with him: and 1 take it for grant- 
ed, that you will not. fail making him the proper 
compliments at, - parting ; ; for the good name that ve 
leave behind at one place, often gets before us to ä 
aporher, and i is of great. uſe. As Vr. Maſcow i is 
much known and eſteemed i in the Republic of letters, 1 


1 W it would be of adyatitage! to you, if you got 
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| letters of recommendation from kim te to ſome of the 


— 


ST 4 


learned men at Berlin. ; Thoſe teſtimonials give ry 


luſtre, which i is not to be deſpiſed; for the moſt 


ignorant are forced to ſeem, at leaſt, to pay a regard 

to learning, as the moſt wicked a are to virtue. Such 

is their intrinſic worth TEES, : 
Your friend Duval dined with me the 8 day, 


and complained moſt grievouſly, that he had not 


1 is SO 115 


* 


wry 


heard from you 0 f above : a year z I bade him TM 


+ 4 14 <4 


verſe, which, if K's was really angry, his indignation | 
would enable him th do. He accordingly brought 
me, yeſterday, the encloſed reproaches, and challenge, 5 
which he deſired me to tranſmit to you. As this is 
his firſt Effay in Engliſh Poetry, the inaccuracies in 
the rhimes, and the numbers, are very excuſable. | 


Dorcheſter uſed t to ſay, that ſhe. and Dr. Radcliffe, 


He inſiſts, : as you will find, upon being anſwered in 
verſe; which, 1 ſhould 1 imagine, that you and Mr. N 
Harte, together, could bring about ; as the late Lady : 


together, could c cure a fever. This i 18 however ſure, 5 


2 34 A 


_ it now reſts. upon you ; and no man can ſay 

at methods Duval may take, if you decline his 
Ae 1 am ſenfible that vb are under ſome 
diſadvantages in this f proffered combat. Your cli- 
mate, at this time of the year. eſpecially, delights 
more in the wood hire, than in the poetic fire; and 
F conceive the Mutes, if there are any at Links to 
be rather aivering, than finging '- nay, queſtion” 
whether Apollo is even E86 cher 4600 of Verſe, 


FE, 333 a# 
12 oF 
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or as God of Light; perhaps 2 little, as God of 
Phyſic. Theſe will be fair excuſes, if your DR TI 
ance ſhould fall NING. mort; . : do not 
apprehend it will. 

While you have t at Lage, which is a place 
; of ſtudy, more than of pleaſure or company, you 
have had all opportunities of purſuing your ſtudies 
| uninterruptedly ; and have had, I believe, very few 
temptations to the contrary. But the caſe will be 
quite different at Berlin, where the ſplendor and diſ- 
fipation of a Court, and the Bean monde, will preſent 
themſelves to you in gawdy ſhapes, attractive 
enough to- all young people. Do not think, now, 
that, "Uke an old fellow, I am going to adviſe you to 
reject them, and ſhut yourſelf up in your cloſet: | 
quite the contrary; I adviſe you to take your ſhare, 
and enter into them with ſpirit and pleaſure; but 
then J adviſe you, too, to allot. your- time ſo pru- 
dently, as that learning may keep pace with plea- 
ſures ; 3 there i is full time, in the courſe of the day, 
for both, if you do but manage that time right, and 
like a good cconomiſt. The whole morning, if 
diligently and attentively devoted to ſolid ſtudies, 
will go a great way at the year's end; and the even- 
ings Fſpent in the pleaſures of good company, will 
£0 as far in teaching you a knowledge, not much 
leſs neceſſary than the other; I mean the knowledge 
of the world. Between theſe two neceſſary Kode 
that of Books in the: morning, and that of the World 
in chf even ng, you. ſee that you will not have or.e 
minute 


"ad 


hy 
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minute to ſquander or ſlattern away. Nobody ever 
5 tent themſelves more than I did, when I was young, 


to the pleaſures and diſſipation of good company 
I even did it too much. But then, I can aſſure you, 

that I always found time for ſerious ſtudies ; and, 
when I could find it no other way, I took it out of 
my ſleep; for 1 reſolved always to riſe early i in the 


morning, however late I went to bed at night; and 


this reſolution I have kept fo ſacred, that, unleſs 
when I have been confined to my bed by illneſs, I 
have not for more than forty years, ever been in bed 
at nine o'clock in the morning; but commonly up 
before eight. 0 | | 

When you are at Berlin, remember to ſpeak Gch. 


man, as often as you can, in company: for every 


body there will ſpeak French to you, unleſs you let 
them know that you can ſpeak German, which then 
ET will chuſe to 1 Adieu. 


en f r E K C. 


| London, December the 20th. O. 8. 1748, 
DBAR BOY, 


Received, laſt FRF ON | tie three mails which 
came, in at once, two letters from Mr. Harte, : 


X pr yours of the 8th, N. S⁊. IT 2 


It was I who miſtook your meaning, vill regard 
to your German letters, and not you who expreſſed 
1 1 3 it 


7 
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it ill, I. thought it Was the writing of the German 
character that took up ſa much of your time, and 
therefore I. adyiſed you, by the frequent writing of 
that character, to make it eaſy and familiar to you. 
But, ſince it is only the propriety and purity of the 
German language, which make your writing it ſo 
tedious and laborious, I will tell you I ſhall not be 
nice upon that article; and did not expect you ſhould 
yet be maſter of all the idioms, delicacies, and pe- 
culiarities of that difficult language. That can only 
come by uſe, eſpecially frequent ſpeaking; there- 
fore, when you ſhall be at Berlin, and afterwards at 
Turin, where you will meet many Germans, pray 
take all opportunities of converſing in German, i in 
order not only to keep what you have got of that 
language, but likewiſe to improve and perfect your- 
ſelf in it. As to the characters, you, form them | 
very well, and, as you yourſelf. own, better, t than your 
Engliſh ones; but then, let me aſk you this queſ- 
tion; Why do you not form your Roman charac- 
ters better? for I maintain, that it is in every man's 
power to write what hand he pleaſes; and, conſe- 
quently, that he ought to write a good one. Tou 
form, particularly, your g and your & in zig-zag, 
inſtead of making them ſtraight, as thus, es, ths 2 
fault very eaſily mended. You will not, L he 
be angry with this little criticiſm, when 1 tell vou, 
that, by all the aceounts L have had of late, from 
Mr. Harte and others, this i is the oniy, criticiſm that 
FP, give. me; occaſieg; to . Mx. Hartes laſt 


letter, 
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letter, of the 24th N. 8. particularly, makes me ex- 
tremely happy, by aſſuring me, that, in exery re- 

ſpect, you do exceedingly well. I am not afraid, by 
what I now fay, of making you too yain | becauſe 
do not think chat à juſt conſciouſneſs, and an ho- 
neſt Pride of doing well, can be called vanity ; for 
_ vanity is either the filly affectation of good qualities 
which one has not, or the ſillier pride of what does 
not deſerve commendation in itſelf. By Mr. Harte's 
account, you are got very near the goal of Greek 
and Latin; and therefore I cannot ſuppoſe that, as 
your ſenſe increaſes, your endeavours and your ſpeed 
will ſlacken, in finiſhing the ſmall remains of your 
courſe. Conſider what luſtre and at: it will give 
you, when you return here, to be allowed to be the 
beſt ſcholar, of a gentleman, in England; not to 
mention the real pleaſure and ſolid comfort which 
ſuch knowledge will give you throughout your 
whole life. Mr. Harte tells me another thing, 
which, I own, I did not expect; it is, that when you 
read aloud, or repeat part of plays, you ſpeak very 
properly. and diſtinctly. This relieves me from great 
uneaſineſs, which I was under upon account of your 
former bad enunciation. Go on, and attend moſt 
diligently to this important article. It is, of all the 
Ser. an 70 are All neceſſary) the wen _ 
oO 9 mh has tn io i a More. 
nigh far from diſavowing, confirms all that Mr. 
hows ri ſaid to your advantage. He thinks he 
| — @ og ſhall 
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fhall be at Turin much about the time of your ary 
rival theie, anel pleaſes himſelf with the hopes of 
being uſeful to you: though, ſhould you get there 
before him, he ſays that Comte du Perron, with 
whom you are a favourite, will take that care. Fou 
ſee, by this one inſtance, and in the courſe of your 
life you will fee by a million of inſtances; of what 
uſe a reputation is, and how ſwift and advan- 
tageous a harbinger it is, wherever one goes. Up- 
on this point, too, Mr. Harte does you juſtice, and 
tells me, that you are deſirous of praiſe from the 


"| praiſe-worthy : this is a right and generous ambi- 


tion ; and without- ny I fear, few e pg 
deſerve praiſe, 4 . 
But here let me, as an ld ſinter 1 upon the e 
of the world, ſuggeſt one ider ian to you; 
which is, to extend your deſire of praiſe a little be⸗ 
yond the ſtrictly praiſe-worthy; or elſe you may be 
apt to diſcover too much contempt; for at leaſt three 
Parts in five of the world; who will never forgive 
it you. In the maſs, of mankind, I fear, there is 
too great a majority of fools and knaves; who, ſing- 
ly from their number, muſt to a certain degree be 
reſpected, though they are by no means reſpectable. 
And a man, who will ſhow every. knave or fol, that 
he thinks him ſuch, will engage in a moſt ruinous 
war, agamſt numbers much ſuperior to thoſe that he 
and his allies can bring into the field. Abhor a 

knave, and pity a fool, in your heart; but let nei- 
ther of tempannooglavily: ſee that- you do ſo. Some 
- complaiſance 


— 
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compliance and attention to fools is prudent, and 
not mean: as a ſilent abhorrence of Wem 
is often neceſſary, and not criminal. | 

As you will now ſoon part with Lord Pultericy: 
with whom, during your ſtay together at Leipfig, I 
ſuppoſe you have formed a connection; I imagine 
that you will continue it by letters, which I would 
adviſe you to do. They tell me he is good-natured, 
and does not want parts; which are of themſelves 
two good reaſons for keeping it up; but there is 
alſo a third reaſon, which, in the courſe of the world, 
is not to be deſpiſed : his father cannot live long, 
pie will leave him an immenſe fortune; which, in 
all events, will make him of ſome conſequence, and, 
if he has parts into the bargain, of very great conſe- 
quence; ; ſo that his friendſhip may be extremely well 
worth your cultivating, eſpecially as it will not n 
you above one letter in one month. . 

I do not know whether this letter will find you at 
Leipig ; at leaſt, it is the laſt that I ſhall direct there. 
My next, to either you or Mr. Harte, will be di- 
rected to Berlin; but as I do not know to what 
houſe or ſtreet there, I ſuppoſe it will remain at the 
poſt-houſe till you ſend for it. Upon your arrival 
at Berlin, you will ſend me your particular direc- 
tion q and alſo, pray be minute in your accounts of 
your reception there, by thoſe whom I recommend 
you to, às well fas by thoſe to whom they preſent 
you. Remember, too, that you are going to a polite 
and literate Court, Oe] oy ON! will . . 
duce vou. e Wor | 
19 ” T | - Adin: 
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Adieu. God bleſs vou and may you continu 
ſer 407 love, eee, weer, it! 


F. 8. Lady Cheſterfield bids me Ra von. 3 he 
decides intirely in your favour, againſt Mr. Greven- 
kop, and even againſt herſelf; for ſhe does not think 
that ſhe could, at this time, write either ſo good a 


character, or ſo good German. Pray write her a Ger- 


man letter upon that ſubject; in which you may tell 
her, that, like the reſt of the world, you approve of 


her judgment, becauſe it is in your favour; and that 
you true Germans cannot allow Pangs to be _—_— 


* of your Language, en 


i 


eit er Gu you, or at leaſt * ms 2 very 
vou. I cannot help being anxious 


— your, — att this your. firſt appearance upon 


the. great ſtage of the world; for, though the ſpecta- 
tors are always candid enough to give great allow- 
nd to ſhew. great indulgence: ta à new actor; 


Vets. 3 firſt jmpreſſions Which he makes upon 


them, they. are apt to decide, in their own minds at 


leaſt, whether he will ever be a good one or not: if 
he ſcems to underſtand what he fays, by ſpeaking N 


properly ; ; 


; > 


oven defence, if I were not cor ey are 
bot meek aſſes in ijons Nins Others go in brown 
frocks, leather breeches, great vaken. cudgels in 
en en n * men and their hair 


re rs dr 1. 


1 ic he is attentive to his part, inſtead of 
ſtaring negligently about; and if, upon the whole, 


he ſeems ambitious to. pleaſe, they willingly paſs 


| over little awkwardneſſes and inaccuracies, which 


they aſcribe to a commendable modeſty in a your 


ragement Senn An giee e awake * ſo the 
ſooner. This, I hope, will be your caſe: you have 
ſenſe enough to underſtand your part; a conſtant at- 


tention and ambition to excel in it, with à careful 
obſervation. of the beſt actors, will inevitably qualify 


you, if not for the firſt, at- leaſt for conſiderable 
parts. 


Your dreſs. (as Re akin as l is in it- 


ſelf) i is now become an object worthy of ſome atten- 


tion; for, I confeſs, I cannot help. forming ſome opi- 


nion of a man's. ſenſe and character from his dreſs ; 
and I, believe moſt people do as well as myſelf. Any 


affectation whatſoever in dreſs, implies, in my mind, 
2 flau in the underſtanding. Moſt of our ' young 


fellows here, diſplay ſome character or other 


their dreſs; ſome affect the tremendous, and A 
a great and fiercely cocked hat, an enormous ſword, 


a ſhort waiſtcoat, and a black cravat: theſe I ſhould: | 


be almoſt tempted to ſwear the peace againſt, in my 
vinced that they ar 


ar i 8 1 unpowdered; 
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mpowdered; and imitate grooms, ſtage-coachmen; 
and country bumpkins, ſo well, in their outſides, 
f chat 1. do not make the leaſt doubt of their reſem- 
bling then equally in their inſides!” A man of ſenſe 
carefully avoids any particular character in his 
dreſs; he is accurately clean for his on ſake; but 
all the reſt is for other people's. He dreſſes as well, 
and in the ſame manner, as the people of ſenſe and 
faſnion of the place where he is. If he dreſſes bet- 
ter, as he thinks, that is, more than they, he is a 
fop if he dreſſes worſe; he is unpardonably negli- 
gent: but, of the two, I would rather have a young 


EY fellow too much than too little dreſſed; the exceſs 


on that ſide will wear off, with a little age and re- 
flection; but if he is negligent at twenty, he will 
be a ſloven at forty, and ſtink at fifty years old. 
Dreſs yourſelf fine, where others are fine; and 
pulwBʒin, where others are plain; but take care always, | 
chat your clothes are well made, and fit you, for 


otherwiſe they will give you a very awkward air. 


When you are once well dreſſed for the day, think no 
more of it afterwards; and, without any ſtiffneſs for 
fear of diſcompoſing that dreſs, let all deer 
be as eaſy and natural as if you had no clothes on at 
all. So much for dreſs, which I mini me a 
thing of conſequence 1 in the polite world. ene 
As to Manners, Good breeding, and the CY 
I have ſo often entertained you upon theſe important 
ſubjects, that I can add nothing to what I have for- 
Fee ſaid. Tour own * ſenſe 1125 tuggeft to 
Wache you 


; 10 S TP e 12g 
you the ſubſtance of them; jew? obſervation; experi- 


ence, and good company, the ſeveral modes of 


them. Your great vivacity, which I hear of from 
many people, will be no hindrance to your ple abing 
in good company; on the contrary, will be: of 
_ uſe to you, if tempered by Good-breeding, and ac- 


companied by the Grades, , But then, I ſuppoſe 


your vivacity to be a vivacity of parts, and not a 
conſtitutional reſtleſſneſs; for the moſt diſagreeable 


compoſition that I know in the world, is chat of 


ſtrong animal ſpirits, with a cold genius. Such a 
fellow is troubleſomely active, frivolouſſy busy, 


fooliſhly lively; talks much, with little meaning. 


and laughs more, with leſs reaſon : whereas, in my 
opinion, a warm and lively genius, with a cool cone. 
fligutzon, 1 is the perfection of human nature. Ih: 

Do what you will, at Berlin, provided you do 
but do ſomething all day long. All I deſire of you 
is; that you will never ſlattern away one minute in 
idlleneſs, and in doing nothing. When ycu are not 
in company, learn what either books, maſters, /4 or 
Mr. Harte, can teach you; and, when you are in 
company, learn (what company only can teach you) 
the characters and manners of mankind. I really alk 


your: Pardon. for giving you this advice; becauſe, if | 


you are a rational creature, and a thinking being, as 


I ſuppoſe, and verily believe you are, it muſt he un- 
neceſſary, and to a certain degree i injurious, , If 1 did | 


not know] by Experience, | that ſome men paſe 
their; whole time in e e ſhould not 
e e think 


—— . 
— % ue edt wet a 
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ehiak i Pofilble for any Being, fuperlör ts Miz 


fleur - Pefcattes's Automatons, to Tquand der” er away > 


in abfwdlute idletiefs, one ſingle ininute of that 
Milt A or” Unis —_ ch i born * in "this 
World. 

I Have brelyp e Sie Mir. Se, 4 N ſen- 
AVE ierchatit; who told me he had dined With 

you; and ſeen Jou öften at Leiphg. g. And, yelter- 
day, I nw an off foorman of mine, whom I 2 251 
4 meſſenger; ; Who told me tat 1 Bb had ſeen y 

laſt Auguſt, ' You will ealily imagine, that I 5 
nbt the Teſs glad to ſee them, Deen they had 
fern you ; ad 1 exatnined them both natrowly, i in 
their reſpective departments; the former, as to 
bur mind, the | latter, as to your body. Mr. 
Cranmer gave me great ſatisfaction, not only by 
What he told me of himſelf * concerning you, but 


1 what he was 7: Seen to tell x me Fo. 2M 


42. *% £5. 


5 4 Sw C4 wf 7 


le more 
we tu woula thake 700 bean male it. Tbe : 
tieffenger told me, you, were much, grown, and, to 


the belt of his guel 79 dug d as tall as 1 
am; that you were; plum d healthy; ral 
ſtrong : which was al fe r hope, from 
: the, ſagacity « of the DE 75 I | mY 7: $14; 5 5 ; 
I end you, my dear child, (and you, wil 

d6i Sübt) very tincerely, che w. wiſhes, 17 the. * 


ea | number, of happy New- 


Fears; 


May, you, de 5 ea 


Fug 
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years z t iy deſerve, may you h them! 
S Many New-yeats, indeed, you may fee, but Happy 
ones you cannot e without deſerving them. Thiele, | 
Virtue, Honour, and Kno wiedge, | alone can merir, 
alone can Procure. Di libi dent annas, de te nam caliru 
; ſumes, was a pretty. piece e of poetical flatfery, where iN 
was ſaid; I hope that, in time, it may be no flattery 
when ſaid to you., But T afſure 5 vou, kliat, bee rer I 
I cannot apply the latter Part of the line to you win 
"Oy E neither ſay, think, nor wiſh the f for. 1 
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excee abe e U W Prese : bog the aſe” 
which you! aſſure me that you wil make of it, is the 
| hich J defire to receive. © Due attention o 
thi inſide of bboks;/ and due contempt for the out- 
Lethe propet relationiberween' a' man of ſenſe 
| and h Books” oN blioo 1 Is eeve diy Sac 
| Now that you are going alittle” more inte che : 
Word, 1 vin take "this: "occaſion to Explain my in. 
kar to your F future expences, that 'you may 
know tt you ave to fronr'trie, and make 
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Tr plan , nh ſhall neither ES nor 
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head of Improvement, I mean the 1555 
the beſt Matters,” coſt What they will; N T. mean, 


mean, $0? rie f A 0 ber, = 59 NY * 
9 10 5 and | 


you may be, mall be reſpe ively neceſſary, - to 


enable you. to-keep the beſt Company. Under the 
head of rational Pleaſures, I "comprehend, Firſt, | 


proper Charities, to real and compaſſionate objects 
of it; Secondly, proper preſents to thoſe to whom 


Lou are obliged, or whom you. deſire to. oblige ; 


Thirdly, a conformity of expence to that of the 
company which you keep; das in public Tpet acles; ; 
your ſhare of little entertainmentd; a few pif oles at 
games of mere commerce: 3 And other incidental 


calls of good company. "The only. two articles 5 


which 1 will never ſupply; are, the profuſion of 0 
low riot, and the idle laviſhneſs of "negligence s and 
lazineſs.” *' fool ſquanders away, without. credit or 
advantage to himſelf, more than a man of ſenſe 
fpends with both. The latter em ploys his money 
a8 he does his time, and never ſpends a ling of 


the "one, nor a münute of the other, but in ſome· 


thing that 1 is either uſeful | or rationally pleaſing to: 


bimſel or 0 e 
A nor want „and does not pay for what he does 


© former buys whatever he 


He e Cannot withſtand the . of, 2 2 


all the expence of lodgings, LOWE [9 5 IE | 
Se. which, according to the ſeveral places where 


mas As 


10 5 Sow e 


| hops ug bes watches, heads of canes, Ee. 
are his deſtruction. His ſervants and tradeſmen 
conſpire with his ona inal; : to cheat him; 
and, in a very little time, he is aſtoniſhed, in the 
midft of all the. ridiculous ſuperfluities, to find him- 
ſelf in want of all the real comforts and neceſſaries 
of life. Without care and method, the largeſt 
| fortune. will not, and with them, almoſt the ſmalleſt 


will, ſupply all neceſſary expences. As far as you 


can poſſibly, pay ready money for every thing you 


buy, and avoid bills. Pay that money too, your- 


ſelf, and not thorough the hands of any ſervant, 
who 22 either — poundage, or requires 


a preſent for his g good word, as they call it. Where. 
. you it have: bills (as for meat and drink, clothes, 


Sc.) pay them regularly every month, and with 


your own hand. Never, from a miſtaken cecono- 


my, buy a thing you do not want, becauſe it is 


cheap ; or, from a ſilly pride, becauſe it is dear. 


Keep an account, in a book, of all that you re- 
ceiye, and of all that you pay; for no man, who _ 


knows what he receives, and what- he pays, ever 


runs out. 1 do not mean that you ſhould keep an 
accqunt of the ſhillings. and half-crowns which you 


may ſpend in chair-hire, operas, Sc. they are un- 
worthy of the time, and of the ink that they 
would conſume ; leave ſuch minuties to dull, penny- 


wiſe fellows ; but remember, in c2conomy, as well 


3s in every other part of life, to have the proper 


W 
— . tempt 
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tempt for little ones. A, ſtrong} mind ſees things 
in their true proportions : 8 weak one views them 


through a, magnifying medium; which, like the 
microſcope, makes an elephant of a flea; magnifies 


- all little objects, but cannot receive great ones. 1 


have known many a man paſs for a miſer, by ſaving 


a penny, and wrangling for two pence, who was 


undoing himſelf, at the ſame time, by living above 
his income, and not attending to eſſential articles, 

which were above his ports. The ſure characteriſtic 
of a ſound and ſtrong mind, is, to find, in every 
thing, thoſe certain bounds, quos ultra citravs neguit 


confiſtere reFum. Theſe boundaries are marked out 
by a very fine line, which only good ſenſe and at- 
tention can diſcover; it is much too ſine for vul- 


gar eyes. In Manners, this line is good- breeding; ; 


beyond it, is troubleſome ceremony; ſhort of it, is 
unbecoming negligence and inattention. In Morals, 


it divides oſtentatious Puritaniſm from criminal 


Relaxation; in Religion, Superſtition from npiety; 


and, in ſhort, every virtue from its Kindred; vice or 
the line: keep it always in your eye, and learn to 
walk upon it; reſt upon Mr. Harte, and he will poize 
you, till you are able to go alone. By the way, there 
are fewer people ho walk welt upon that line, than 


upon the ſlack rope; and therefore, "ew * 


former ſhines ſo much the mo? 


- Your. friend, Comte Pertingue, who ne in- 


_ after you, has. ain ho! Comte Salmour, the 
| | | 9 8 98 3 | 


I 
; * 


bh 6 
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; ernor of the anc at Turin, to prepare a 
| yon for you there, immediately after the 'Aſcenfiony 
und Has rec ommended you to him; in a manner which, 
I hope, you will give him no reaſon to repent or be 
aſhatned of. As Comte Salmout's ſon, now reſiding 
at thè Hague, is my particular acquaintance, I ſhall 
have regular and . accounts of wi that Jon 
eee. nan e o 


During your ſtay at Berlin, 1 ge that you 


* 


ſhould inform yourſelf thoroughly of the preſent 


ſtate of the Civil, Military, and Eccleſiaſtical go- 


vernment of the King of Pruſſia's dominions ; parti- - 
cularty of the Military, which is upon a better foot- 


ing, in that country, than in any other in Europe: 
You will attend at the reviews, ſee the troops exer- 


ciſe; and inquire into the numbers of troops and 


companies in the reſpective regiments of horſe, foot, 
and dragoons; the numbers and titles of the com- 
and 1 mmiſſioned Officers in the ſe- 
veral troops and —— and alſo, take care to 
learn the technical military terms, in the German 
language: for, though you are not to be a 3 
man, yet theſe military matters are ſo frequently the 
ſubjects of converſation, that you will look very 
awkwardly, if you are ignorant of them. Moreover, 
they ate commonly the objects of negotiation, and an 
ſuch fall within your future profeſſion. You mult - 
alſo inform yourſelf of the reformation! which the 
King of Pruſſia has lately made in the law; by which 
= 8278 he leſſened the number; and ſhortened the 
eee K a. duration 
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duration of law-ſuits: a great work, and worthy of 
fo great a Prince! As he is indiſputably the ableſt 


Prince in Europe, every part « of his government de- 
ſerves your moſt diligent inquiry, and your moſt ſe- 


rious attention. It muſt be owned, that you ſet out 
well, as a young. Politician, by beginning at Berlin, 


and then going to Turin, where you will ſee the 


next ableſt Monarch to that of Pruſſia; ſo that, if 
| you are capable of making political reflections, thoſe 


two Princes will Suit you wich ſufficient matter for 


them. e 0 oy. 


1 a Fs awe you endeavour to get a with 
Monſieur de Maupertuis, who is ſo eminently diſtin- 


guiſhed by all kinds of learning and merit, that one 
ſhould be both ſorry and aſhamed of having been even 
a day in the ſame place with him, and not to have 
ſeen him. If you ſhould have no other way of being 
| introduced. to him, I will ſend you a letter from 
hence. Monſieur Cagnoni, at Berlin, to whom I 

know you are recommended, is a very able man of 
buſineſs, thoroughly informed of every part of Eu- 


rope: and his acquaintance, if you deſerve, and i im- 
prove it as mou. ſhould do, mar be of e use to 


Yau boi; thi 


Remember: to wb Fo noe at "= 


lin, more to teach you to. fit, ſtand, and walk grace- 


fully, than to dance finely. n . Graces „ 
eee ane Ser d. dere, 6 
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Fox * London, January u the 24th, 0. 8. 165. | 

Th AR BOY, | 
125 received your letter of ile 12th, N. + lp: 
which I was ſurpriſed to find no mention of your 


approaching Journey to Berlin, which; according to 


the firſt plan, was to be on the 2oth, N. S. and upon 
which ſuppoſition T have, for ſome time, directed my 
letters to you, and Mr. Harte, at Berlin. I ſhould 
be glad that yours were more minute, with regard to 
your motions and tranſactions; and I deſire that, 
for the future, they may contain accounts of what, 
and whom, you ſee and hear, in your ſeveral places of 
reſidence ; for I intereſt myſelf as much in the com- 
pany'you keep, and the pleaſures you take, as in the 
ſtudies you purſue ; and therefore equally deſire to 
be informed of them all. Another thing 1 deſire, 
which is; that you will acknowledge my letters by 
their dates, that I _ ere WHIW you a and barrel 
you do not receive,” 

As you found your bein ctfiabeably affected — 
the cold, you were very prudent not to turn it to 
poetry in that ſituation . and not leſs judicious, ih 
declining the borrowed: ſtove, whoſe fumiga- 
tion, inſtead of iſbn would, at belt, have pro- 

uteri of wit. I n 
ſhow your letter to Duval; by way of juſtification for 
not N his challenge | - and I think he muſt al- 
K 3 2 low _. 


To Ie 
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low the validity of it; for a frozen brain is as unfit 
to anſwer a "challenge | 1 f oetry, as 2 blunt Word 
for ſingle combat. 3 
Tou may, if you . and chatefore 1 I flatter my- 
5 ſelf that you will, profit conſiderably by your: ſtay at 
Berlin, in the articles of Manners, and uſeful know- 
ledge. Attention to what you will ſee and hear there, 
together with proper inquiries, ; and a little care and 
method in taking notes of what is moſt material, will 
procure you much uſeful knowledge. Many young 
people are ſo light, ſo diſſipated, and ſo incurious, 
that they can hardly be ſaid; ta ſee what they fee, or 
ficial and inattentive a manner, that they might as well 
not ſee nor hear at all. For inſtance; if they ſee a 
public building, as a College, an Hoſpital, an Arſe. 
nal, Sc. they content themſelves with the firſt cop 
d ail, and neither take the time nor the trouble of in in- 
forming themſelves of the material parts of them 
which are, the conſtitution, the rules, and the order 
and cconomy in the inſide. Vou will, I hope, go 
deeper, and make your way into the ſubſtance of 
things. For example; ſhauld you ſee a regiment re- 
viewed at Berlin or Potſdam, iftoact of contenting 
yourſelf with the general glitter of the collective 
corps, and ſaying, par maniere d'arquit, that is very 
fine; 1 hope you will aſk, har number of tops or 
companies it conſiſts of; what number of Officers of 
the Ela Major, and what number of Subulternes; 
how ** Bas en or non: commiſſioned Offi- 
1 5 „Fer, 
| EY 
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cers, 38 Segeants, Corpora 5 Auſpelades, Frey Carpo- 

| rals, Sc. their pay, their clothing, and by whom; 

whether by the Colonels or Captains, or Commiſſa- 
ries appointed for that purpoſe ; to whom they are 

accountable; 3 the method of4 recr liting, coc, 5 

c. N hits onrgadens Ih | 

The ſame i in Civil 8 : 1 og 3 of 0 


i juriſdiction of a Court of Juſtice; of the rules and 


members, and endowments of a College, or an Aca- 
dem, and not only of the dimenſions of the reſpec- 


tive ediſices : and let your letters to me contain theſe 


| K+ ner in proportion as you acquire them. 
I often reflect, with the moſt flattering hopes, how 


proud I ſhall be of you, if you ſhould profit as you 
may, by the opportunities which you have had, ſtill 
haye, and, will have, of arriving at perfection; and, | 
on the other hand with dread of the grief and ſhame 
vou wil ive: me, if you do not. n th: firſt be 
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Vo re now come to, an 1 age capable of reflec- 5 
1 tion, and I, hope you will do, what however 


om people at your age do, exert it, for your own | 
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will confeſs, (for Lam not unwilling to diſcover my 
ſecrets to you); that it is not any years ſince I have 
preſumed to reflect for myſelf. Till ſixteen of ſe- 
venteen, I had no reflection; andi for many years 
after that, I made no uſe of what I; had. I adopted 
the notions of the books I ready or the company ; 
kept, without examining; whet er they were juſt or 
not; and I rather choſe to run thie riſk of eaſy error 
than to take the time and trouble of inveſtigating 
truth. Thus, partly from lazineſs, partly from dif- 
Lipation, and partly from the mauvaiſe honte of reject- 
ing faſhionable notions, I was (as I have ſince found) 
hurried away by prejudices, inſtead of being guided 
by reaſon; and quietly cheriſhed error, inſtead of 
ſeeking | for truth. Burt, ſince I have taken the 
trouble of reaſoning for myſelf, and have had be 
courage to own that I do ſo, you cannot imagine hom 
much, my notions of things are altered; and een 
different a light I now ſee them, from that in which! 
formerly viewed them through the deceitful medium 
of prejudice or authority. Nay, I may poſſibly ſtili 
retain many errors, which, from long habit, have 
perhaps grown into real opinions ; for it is very dif- 
ficult 1 to diſtinguiſh habits, early acquired and 1 
entertained, from the reſult of our reaſon and teflec- 
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eee not mention the pre- 
za of boys and, women, ſuch as hobgoblins, 
ghoſts, drea ms, ſpilling ſalt, Sc.] Was my claſſical 
da. Which 4 0 from the books Tread. 
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and the maſters! wh6! explained Hherk to me. Twas” 
convinced there had been no eommbn ſenſe nor com- 
mon honeſty in the world for theſe laſt fifteen hun. 
dred years; bur tliat they were totally extinguiſhed 
with the ancient Greek and Roman governments. 5 
Homer and Virgil could have no faults, becauſe they 
were ancient; Milton and Taſſo could have no me-. 

rit, becauſe they were modern. And I could almoſt | 
have ſaid, with regard to Ws dss what Cicero, 


very abſurdiy and unbecomingly for à philoſopher, | 


ſays with regard to Plato, Cum quo errare malim gu ; 


cum aliis reed ſentire. | Whereas now, without any ex- . 
traordinary effort of genius, 1 have diſcovered, chat a 


at preſent; that men were but men then as well as 


now; that modes and cuſtoms vary often, but chat 8 5 
human nature is always the fame.” And 1 can no 


nature was the ſame three thouſand years ago, as it is 


} {ITE 


more ſuppoſe, that men were better, braver, or er, 
fifteen) hundred or three thouſand years ago, i * 
can ſuppoſe that the animals or vegetables were bet- 


ter chen, than they are now. I dare affert too, in de- 3 £ 


fiance of the favourers of the ancients, that Homer's 
Hero, Achilles, was both a brute and a ſcoundrel, and 


conſequently an improper character for the Hero of _ 
an Epic Poem; he had ſo little regard for his coun. 1 


try, that he would not act in defence of it, becauſe he, 
had quarrelled with Agamen n about a We and 
then afterwards; animated by p rivate reſentment on, 

he went about killing gle baſely, 1 will call i 1. 


becauſe ** knew himſelf invulnerable; and yet, in- 


— 


nn ; | vulnerable 
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vulnerable as he was, e che ſtrongeſt armour in 
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< the ene 3 "which, I . abba to be a blun- 


— Mr. endes hat. the Devil is in truth the 
Hero of Milton's poem: his plan, which he lays, 
purſues, and at laſt executes, being che ſubject of 

the Poem. From all which conſiderations, I impar: 
tially conclude, that the ancients had their excellen- 

cies and their defects, their virtues, and their vices, 

juſt like the moderns: pedantry and affectation of 
learning, decide clearly in favour of the former; 
vanity and ignorance, as peremptorily, in favour of 

" the latter. Religious prejudices: kept pace with my 
| claſſical ones; and there was a time when I thought 
it impoſſible for the honeſteſt man in — to be 
ſaved, out of the pale of the church of England 

= conſidering that matters of opinion do not. as 
upon the will; and that it is as natural; ;and-as allow- 
able, that another man ſhould differ in opinion from 
me, as that I ſhould differ from him; and that, if we 

are both ſincere, we are both blameleſs: and ſhould 
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_ The next ce 1 e were thoſe of FAY 
i= * monde; in which, as I was determined to ſhine, 


I took what are commonly called the genteel vices 
to be neceſſary. I had heard them reckoned ſo, and, 
without n ee E W or, at leaſt, 

| "thould 
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b W eee deniedt ĩt, for fear 
r CIT: 


lemiſhes in ahi: nen even a ws 
the ook and what is called a fine gentleman; and 
degrade him in the opinions of thoſe very people, to 
vhom he hopes · to recommend himſelf by them: Nay, 
this prejudice often extends ſo far, that I have known 
people pretend to vices they had aN W 5 
| fully concealing thoſe they had. EFT OBE 7 
Uſe and aſſert your o.]n zeafons reflect, 3 
_ - and analyſe every thing, in order to form a ſound and 
mature judgment; let no e705;£pa/impoſe upon uur 
1 underſtanding, miſlead your actions, or dictate your 
converſation. Be early, what, if you are not, you 
will, when tod late, wiſſi you had been. Conſult 
your reaſon betimes: I do not ſay, that it wilbalirays 
prove an unerring guide; for human reaſon is not in- 
fallible: but it will prove the leaſt erring guide that 
you can follow. Books and converſation may aſſiſt 
it; but adopt neither, blindly and implicitly: try 
both by that beſt rule, which God has given to direct 
us, Reaſon. Of all the troubles do not deeline, as 
many people do, that of thinking. The herd of 
mankind can hardly be ſaid to think; their notions 
are almoſt all adoptive; and, in general, I believe it is 
better that ĩt ſhould be ſo; as ſuch common prejudices 
contribute more to order and quiet, than their own ſe- | 


- ow ME would do, vnculiiyated and unim- 
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proved as they are. We have many of thoſe uſeful pre- 
judices 1 in this country, which 1 Hhoiild be very ſorry 
to ſee removed. The good Proteſtant conviction, 
that the Pope 1 1s. both Antichriſt,” and the Whore of 
Babylon, is a more effect 1” preſervative, in this 
country, againſt Popery, than all the Told and un- 
anſwerable arguments of Chillingworthll. e 
The idle ſtory of the Pretender's having wan 1 in- 
troduced in a warming-pan, into the Queen's bed, 
though as deſtitute of all probability as of all foun- 
dation, has been much more prejudicial to the cauſe 
of Jacobitiſm, than all that Mr. Locke and others 
have written to ſhow the unreaſonableneſs and ab- 
ſurdity of the doctrines of indefeaſible hereditary ä 
right, and unlimited paſſive obedience. And that 
filly, ſanguine notion, which is firmly entertained ; 
here, that one Engliſhman can beat three Frenchmen, | 
encourages, and has ſometimes enabled one en : 
man, in reality, to beat two. * 
A Frenchman ventures his life val A pour 
Phonneur du Roi; were you to change the ohject, - 
which he has been taught to have in view, and tell 5 
him that it was pour le bien de Ia Patrie, he would very 
probably run away. Such groſs, focal prejudices 2 
revail with the herd of mankind ; and do not impoſe 
upon cultivated, informed, and reflecting minds: but 
then there are notions equally falſe, though not ſo 
glaringly abſurd, which are entertained by people of 
ſuperior; and improvet' underſtandings; merely for 
want of the neceſſary pains to inveſtigate, the proper 
attention to examine, and the — tequiſite to 
N 9 determine 
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dais the truth. Thoſe are 20 prejudices which 1 
I would have you guard againſt, by a manly exertion 
and attention of your, reaſoning faculty. To men- 
tion one inſtance, of a thouſand, that I could give you 
—It is a general prejudice, and has been propagated 
for theſe ſixteen hundred. years, that Arts and Sci- _ 
ences cannot. flouriſh under an abſolute government 3 
and that Genius muſt neceſſarily be cramped where 
Freedom is reſtrained. This ſounds plauſible, but 
is falſe in fact. Mechanic arts, as Agriculture, Ma- | 
nufactures, Ge. will indeed be diſcouraged, where 
the profits and property are, from the nature of the 
government, inſecure, But why the defpotiſm of a 


government ſhould cramp the genius of a Mathema- | 15 


tician, an Aſtronomer, a Poet, or an Orator, I con- 0 
feſs I never could diſcover. It may indeed deprive 
the Poet, or the Orator, of the liberty of treating of . 
certain ſubjects in the manner they would wiſh; but | 
it kayes them ſubjects enough to exert genius upon, 
if they haye it. Can an author with reaſon com- 
plain that he is cramped. and ſhackled, if he is not at 
liberty to publiſh. blaſphemy, bawdry, or ſedition 2. 
all which. are equally prohibited in the freeſt govern- 
ments. if they are wiſe and well- regulated ones. 
This is the preſent. general complaint of the F rench. 
authors ; ; but, indeed, chiefly of the bad ones. No a 
wonder, ſay they, that England produces ſo many , 
great geniuſes ;,, people there may think as they pleaſe, _ 
and publiſh, what they think, Very true; but ho 
e hem from thinking, as they, Pleaſe ? e 
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deed, they think i in a manner deſtructive of all reli 
gion, morality, or good manners, or to the diſtur- 
bance of the State; an abſolute government will 
certainly more effetually. prohibit. them from, or 
puniſh -them for publiſhing ſuch” thoughts, than a 
free one could do. But how does that cramp the 
genius of an epic, dramatic, or lyric Poet? or how 
does it corrupt tlie eloquence of an Orator, in the 
Pulpit or at the Bar? The number of good French 
authors, ſuch as Corneille, Racine, Moliere, Boileau, 
and La Fontaine, who ſeemed to diſpute it with the 
Auguſtan age, flouriſhed under the deſpotiſm of 
Lewis XIV; and the celebrated authors of the Au- 
guſtan age did not ſhine, till after the fetters were 
rivetted upon the Roman people, by that cruel and 
worthleſs Emperor. The revival of letters was not 
owing, either, to any free government, but to the en- 
couragement and protection of Leo X. and Francis 1; 
the one as abſolute a Pope, and the other as de- 
ſpotic a Prince as ever reigned, Do not miſtake, and 
1 that while I am only expoſing a prejudice, I 
am ſpeaking in favour of arbitrary power; which 
Him my foul I abhor, and look upon as a groſs and 
criminal Viokativer of che natural hoc of TASTING. 
AO. ; 
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HOT S190 Loves, gag he an, 0. ae 
DEAR 3 Si big, e ? 
I WAs very much pleaſed land theranedding Cir 
you gave me of your reception at Berlin 3 but I 
was ſtill better pleaſed with the account, which Mr. 

Harte ſent me of your manner of rec 4 
reception; for be ſays you bekaved yourſelf to thoſe 
Crowned” Heads, with all the teſpect and modeſty 
due to them; but, at the ſame time, without being 
any more embatraſſed, than if you had been con- 
verſing with your equals. This eaſy reſpect is thie 
perfection of good- breeding, which nothing but 
ſuperior good ſenſe, or a long uſage of the world, 
can produce; and as, in your caſe, it could not be 
the e it is a en nee to e we whe 
former. 27. (EO TAGEN 
Lou will now, in n the courſe * 4 few 1 he 
3 rubbed at three of the conſiderable Courts of 
Europe; Berlin, Dreſden, and Vienna; ſo that I 
hope you will arrive at Turin tolerably ſmooth, and 
it for the laſt poliſh; There you may get the beſt; 
there being no Court, I know- of, that forms more 
:well-bred and agreeable people. Remember, now, 
that good · breeding g, genteel carriage, addreſs, and 
even dreſs (to a certain degree) are become ſerious 
objects, and deſerve a part of your attention,” 
a tu if well employed, is long enough for 
a whe them 
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them all. One half of it beſtowed upon your ſtudies, 
and your exerciſes, will finiſn your mind and your 
body; the remaining part of it, ſpent in good com- 


pany, will form your manners, and complete your 


character. What would I not give, to have you read 


Demoſthenes critically in the morning, and under. 


ſtand him better than any body; at noon, behave 
yourſelf better than any perſon at Court; and, in 
the evenings, trifle more agreeably than any body in 


mixed companies ? All this you may compaſs if you 


Pleaſe ; you have the means, you have the opportu- 
nities. Employ them, for God's ſake, while you 


may, and make yourſelf that all-accompliſhed man, 
that I wiſh to have you. It intirely depends upon 


theſe two years; they are the deciſive ones. 
I ſend you here encloſed, a letter of recommenda- 


tion to Monſieur Capello, at Venice, which you will 


deliver him immediately upon your arrival, accom- 
panying it with compliments from me to him, and 
Madame; both whom you have ſeen here. He will, 


I am ſure, be both very civil and very uſeful to you 
there, as he will alſo be afterwards at Rome, where 


he is appointed to go Embaſſador. By the way, 
wherever you are, I would adviſe you to frequent, 
as much as you can, the Venetian Miniſters ; who 
are always better informed of the Courts they reſide 
at, than any other Miniſter : the ſtrict and regular 
accounts, which they are obliged to give to their 


- own government, en them e eee 


mn 


- 


1 


2 * e e 
| t Venice as long a s the Carnival 
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22 Tou Wilk take, 
to Aube yourſelf of that peculiar 1 intricate Nn 
of Lederer There are * bobks that t give at n an 4e. 


Houſfye: this I would adele you to read previ- 
| ouſly b ir win tioeonty give you a general notion 1 of 
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Will, upon your arrival there, ſend for them: for 1 
will take care to have you ſo recommended from 
place to place, that you ſhall not run through them, 
as moſt of your countrymen do, without the ad: 
; vantage of ſceing and knowing what” beſt ' deſerves | 
to be rh and M e I y r ers and. _ 


7 


I Direct this letter to your «Banker: at Venice, the 
*. foreſt place for you to meet with it; thoug 
—_ . | ſuppoſe it will be there ſome time before you; r, 
wil as your intermediate ſtay any where elſe will be but 
_  - ſhort, and as the poſt from hence, in this- ſeaſon of 
Eaſterly winds, is uncertain, I direct no more letters 
; to Vienna; where I hope both you and Mr: Harte 
| will have received the two letters which J ſent you 
reſpectively; wi ith a letter of recommendation to 
Monſieur r at Venice, which was encloſed in 
mine to you. I will ſuppoſe: roo, that the inland 
poſt, on your Bide of the water, has not done · you 
Juſtiee; for I received but one ſingle letter from you, 
* and one from Mr. ds la: ſtay at 
1 Li 4 | 


Manners: SYN INF TY Ys 
a God bleſs 3 you, i he make you ebe my wits; 
I WIDE rg _ 1 Adieu. COT 
: Jr ne 41 * 
4 2 ; 4 r I Fo . „ l 
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Berli 1; from whence I iopec 317 archerpand wad : 
particular'accounts. | VE ones i 

I perſuadeimyſelf, chigthe time Sag Pe at Vene Go: 
will be properly employed, in ſeeing all that is to be 
ſeen at that extraordinary place; and in converſing 
with people who can inform you, not of the raree- 
ſhows of the town, but of the conſtitution of the 
goverhment ; for which purpoſe, I ſend you the en- 
| Cloſed letters of recommendation from Sir James 
Gray, the King's Reſident at Venice; but who is 
now in England. Theſe, with mine to Monſieur 
Capello, will carry you, if you will 190, wad all the 
"BOM company at Venice. ee 

But the important point, and od {inked plies 
is Turin; for there I propoſe your ſtaying! a con- 
fiderable time, to purſue: your ſtudies, learn your 
exerciſes; and form your manners. I own, I am not 
without my anxiety for the conſequence of your ſtay 
there; which muſt be either very good or very bad. 
To ydu it will be intirely a new ſcene. Wherever 
you have hitherto been, you have converſed, chiefly, 
with people wiſer and diſereeter than yourſelf; and 
have been equally out of the way of bad advice or 
bad example; but in the Academy at Turin, you 
will probably meet with both, conſiderivg the 
variety of young fellows of about your own age; 
among whom, it is to be expected that ſome will 1 
diſſipated and idle, others vicious and profligate. L 
will believe, till the contrary appears, that you . 
neee to diſtinguiſh the good from the bat 
"$94 oo LE | characters; 
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Ee and both ſenſe and virtue enough to 


ſhun the latter, and connect yourſelf with the for- 


mer: but, however, for greater fecurity, and for 
your ſake alone, I muſt acquaint you, that I have 
ſent poſitive orders to Mr. Harte, to carry you off, 


inſtantly, to a place which 1 have named to him, 


upon the very firſt ſymptom, which he ſhall diſcover 


- - Fg 
* 


in you, of Drinking, Gaming, Idleneſs, or Diſobe- 
dience to his orders; ſo that, whether Mr. Harte 
informs me, or not, of the particulars, I hall be 


able to judge of your conduct in general, by the 


time of your ſtay at Turin. If. it is ſhort, 1 ſhall 
know why; and I promiſe you, that you ſhall ſoon 


find that I do: but if Mr. Harte Jets you continue 


there, as long as I propoſe you ſhould, I ſhall then 


be convinced, that you make the proper uſe of your 
time; which is the only thing I have to aſk of you. 


One year is the moſt that I propoſe you ſhould ſtay . 
at Turin; and that year, if you employ it well, 


perfetts you. One year more of your late appli- 


cation, with Mr. Harte, will complete your Claſfical 


ſtudies. You will be, likewiſe, maſter of your ex- 


erciſes in that time; and will have formed yourſelf ſo 


well at that Court, as to be fit to appear ad vanta- 
geouſly at any other, Theſe will be the happy 
effects of your year's ſtay at Turin, if you behave, 


and apply yourſelf there as you have done at 
| Leipſig but if either ill advice, or ill example, affect 


and ſeduce you, you are ruined for ever. I look 
don that year as your deciſive year of probation ; 
go 


ta, Gn dd ae ac 


Aran! 178. S x17 L 48 


89 ne it well, and you will be all accom- 
pliſhed, and fixed in my tendereſt affection for ever: 
but ſhould the contagion; of vice or idleneſs lay hold | 
of you there, your character, your fortune, my hopes, 
and conſequently my favour, are all blaſted, and 
you are undone. The more 1 love you now, from 
the good opinion that I have of you, the greater 
will be my indignation, if I ſhould: have reaſon to 
change it; - Hitherto you have had every poſſible 
proof of my affection, becauſe you have deſerved it : 
but when you ceaſe to deſerve i it, you may expect 
every. poſſible mark of my reſentment. | To leave 
nothing doubtful, upon this important point, I will 
tell you fairly, before-hand, by what rule I ſhall | 
judge of your conduct—By Mr. Harte's accounts. 
He will not, I am ſure, nay, I vill ſay more, he 
cannot be in the wrong, with regard to you. He 
can have no other view but your good; and you 
will I am ſure allow, that he muſt be a better judge 
of it than you can poſſibly be, at your age. While 
he is ſatisfied, I ſhall be fo too; but whenever he 
is diflatisfied with you, I ſhall be much more ſo. 
If he complains, you muſt be guilty ; and I ſhall 
not have the leaſt regard for any thing that you may . 
alledge in your own defence. 
I Will now tell you what I expect and Wan upon 
from you at Turin: Firſt, That you purſue your 
Claſſical and other ſtudies, every morning, with Mr. 
Harte, as long, and i in whatever manner Mr. Harte 


hall be | Bleaſed to require: Secondly, That you 
= J. 3 learn, 


— 
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learn, uninterruptedly, . your exerciſes, of riding, 
dancing, and fencing 110 hirdly, That you make 
yourſelf maſter of the Italian danguage 2 and, laſtly, 
That you paſs your evenings in the beſt company. 
I alſo require a ſtrict conformity to the hours and 
N rules of the Academy. If you will but finiſh your 
year in this manner at Turin, J have nothing further 
to aſk of you; and I will give you every thing that 
you can alk of me: you ſhall after that be intirelß 
your own. maſter; 1 ſhalt think you fafe 4. ſhall lay 
aſide all authority.over you; and friendſhip ſhall be 
our mutual and only tie. Weigh this I beg of you 
deliberately, ; in your on wind z and conſider; whe- 
ther the application, and the degree of reſtraint, 
; which I'require but for one year more, will not be 
amply repaid by all the advantages, and the perfect 
7 5 Which you will receive at the end of it. 
Tour own good ſenſe will, I: am N ure, not allow you 
10 heſitate, one moment in your. choice. God 0 


#7 7 
4 . 


88 8. Bir Nhe Gray's letters not diggin 1 ſent 
me, as I thought they would, Fſhall encloſe them in 
my next, which, 1 PaliFyes will get to Venter as een 
E von: | 5 
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Diged | Landon, ape the 12th, o. 8. 700. 
-DE AR BO v. OY, 
1 Received, by the laſt mail, A letter koch Mer. . 

Harte, dated Prague, April the iſt, N. S.; for 
which, 1 deſire you will return him my thanks, and 
aſſure him that 1 extremely approve of what he has 
done, and propoſes eventually to do, in your way 
to Turin. Who would have thought you were 
3 enough to haye been ſo well acquainted with the 
_ Heroes of the Bellum Tricennale, as to be looking out 
for their great grandſons in Bohemia, with that affec- 
tion with which, I am informed, you ſeek for the 
Wallſteins, the Kinſkis, Sc. As I cannot aſcribe it 
to your age, I muſt to your conſummate knowledge 
of Hiſtory, that makes every country, and every 
century, as it were, your own. Seriouſly; I am 
told, that you are both very ſtrong and very correct 
in Hiſtory; of which I am een glad.” This 
is uſeful knowledge. 

Comte du Perron, and Coats 1 yp es ar- 
rived here ; the former gave. me a letter from Sir 
Charles Williains, the latter brought me your or- 
ders. They are very pretty men, and have both 
Knowledge and Manners; which, though they al- 
ways ought, ſeldom do. go. together. I examined 
them, particularly Comte Laſcaris, concerning you : 
their report is a very favourable one, * on 
„ . the 


4 
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£ 2 tide of Knowledge : the quickneſs of concep- 
tion, which i they allow you, I can caſily credit; but 
the attention, which they add to it, pleaſes me the 
more, as, I own, 1 expected it leſs. Go on in the 
purſuit and the increaſe of Knowledge; nay I am 
ſure you will, for you now know too much to ſtop; 
and, if Mr. Harte would let you be idle, I am con- 
vinced that you would not. But now that you 
have left Leipſig, and are entered into the great 
world, remember there is another object that muſt 
keep pace with, and accompany Knowledge; I mean, 
Manners, Politeneſs, and the Graces 3 in which Sir 
Charles Williams, though very much your friend, 
owns you are very deficient. The manners of Leip- 
ſig muſt be ſhook off; and in that reſpect you 
muſt put on the new man. No ſcrambling at your 
meals, as at a German ordinary; no awkward over- 
turns of glaſſes, plates, and falt-cellars ; no horſe- 
play. On the contrary, a gentleneſs of manners, a 
graceful carriage, and an inſinuating addreſs, muſt 
take their place. I repeat, and ſhall never ceaſe 1 re- 
Peating to you, the Graces, the Grace. 
I deſire that, as ſoon as ever 697" ol > 0 Dona 
you will apply yourſelf diligently to the Italian lan- 
guage; that, before you leave that place, you may 
know it well enough to be able to ſpeak tolerabiy 
when you get to Rome; where you will ſaon make 
Poaurſelf perfectiy maſter of Italian, from the daily 
neceſſity you will be under af ſpeaking it. In the 
mean time, I inſiſt upon your not neglecting, much 
e * : = 
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leſs forgetting; tie German you already know; Which 
you may not only continue but improve, by ſpeaking 
dere eee boy, and, as often as yo 
to the ſeveral Germans you will meet in your 
| ene . You remember, no doubt, that you muſt 
never write to me from Turin, bur i in the German „ 
language and character. Fs 
I ſend you the encloſed: letter of RE HI 
to Mr. Smith, the King's Conſul at Venice; who 
can, and T'dare' ſay wilt be more uſeful to you there 
than any body. Pray make your court, and behave 
your beſt, to Monſieur and Madame Capello; wh 
will be ere 15 to "Rs at Rome. e ! ROO. , 
Te 
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bk ee 5 
Tus letter with. I believe, iu find you. at 
Venice, in all the diffipation of Maſquerades, 5 
Ridottos, Operas, Sc.: with all my heart; they are 
decent evening amuſements, and very properly ſuc- 5 ; 
ceed that ferious application to whieh I am ſure vou ; 
devate your mornings. There are liberal and ilibe- 
ral pleaſures, as well as. liberal and illiberal arts. ; 


| London, April the 60, 0. s. 7 


There are ſome pleaſures, that degrade a gentleman, 
9 ſome . could do. Sottiſn e | 
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indiſcriminate gluttony, driving.coaches, uſtic ſports, 
ſuch as fox-chaſcs, horſe- races, Ac. are, in my opi- 
nion, infinitely below the honeſt and induſtrious pro- 
| felſions of artet a ſhoemaker, 1 en to 
9 1 0 % Disc Of Nc arp Toi ee 
4 1 you are now in 1-2 molſical, e . 
g, fiddling, and piping, are not only the common 
3 of converſation, but almoſt the principal ob- 
jects of attention; I cannot help cautioning you 
againſt giving into thoſe (I will call them illiberal) 
pleaſures, (though muſic is commonly reckoned one 
ek the liberal arts) to the degree that moſt of your 
_ countrymen do, when they travel in Italy. If you 
love mufic, hear it; go to operas, concerts, and pay 
fiddlers to play to you; but I inſiſt upon your nei- 
ther piping nor fiddling. yourſelf. It puts a gentle 
man in a very frivolous, contemptible light; brings 
bei into a great deal of bad company; and takes up 
a great deal of time, which might be much better em- 
ployed. Few things would mortify me more, than to 
ſee you bearing a part in a concert, with a fiddle un- 
"ex lan chin, or a pipe in your mouth... ©: 
have had a great deal of con verſation with Comte 
bn Perron, and Comte Laſcaris, upon your ſubject; 
N and I. will tell you, very truly, what Comte du Per- 
ron (Who is, in my opinion, a very pretty man) ſaid 
e th I de Leſprit, un ſpavoir peu commyun d fon 
age, une grande Divacite, et quand il aura pris des. na- 
nieres il ſera parfait; car il faut auouer qu'il fent encore 
= kalk mais cela viendra. E very glad to hear, 
reh from 


B 


* 


8. 44 
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from one · whom T think ſo good à judge; that you f 


wanted nothing but des maniertæs which Lam con- 


vinced you will now ſoon acquire, in the company 


- which henceforwards you are likely to keep. Bur I 


mult add too, that, if you ſnould not acquire them, 


all the reſt will be of very little uſe to you; By 
nanieres, I do not mean bare common Civility;; every 
body muſt have that; who would not be kicked out 
of company: but I mean engaging, infinuating, 
ſhining manners; a diſtinguiſhed ' politeneſs; an al- 
moſt irreſiſtible addreſs; à ſuperior graceftilneſs in 


all you ſay and do. It is this alone that can give all 


your other talents their full luſtre and value; and, | 
conſequently; it is this which ſhould 'now, be the 
principal object of your attention. Obſerve mi- 
nutely; wherever you go, the allowed and 


models of good: breeding, and form yourſelf -up upon 


them. Whatever pleaſes you moſt, in others, will 
infallibly pleaſe others, in you. I have often re- 
peated this to er is Joe time of pony it in 


practice, . 5 


Pray make my ——— to Mr. Harte; 3 5 


tell him I have zeceived his letter from Vienna, of 


the 16th N. S. but that I ſhall not trouble Him with 


an anſwer to it, till 1 have received the other letter, 
which he promiſes me, upon the ſubject of one: o 
my laſt. I long to hear from him, after your ſet. 
tlement at Turin: the months that you are ta pass 
there; will be very deciſive ones for you. The exer- 
| Ciſes of the Academy, and the manners of Courts, 


muſt 
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| maſt-be attended to and acquired, and, at the fame 
time, your other ſtudies continued. I am ſure you 
Will not paſa, nor deſire, one ſingle idle hour there; 

for Ido not foreſet that you can, in any part of your 
life, put out eke e Ep 1 * 


next ſtx at Turin 


We will talk 3 e at mn 
and in other parts of Italy. This only I will now 
recommend to you; which is, to extract the ſpirit 
a eee In thoſe 2 
e nd have your Claſiics in your 
hand and in your head: compare the ancient geo- 
ver fail to take notes. Rome will furniſſi you with 
tention; 1 wech as « deep excel craft and poliy 
Adieu; een 
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| | " London, Aptil the 57th 0. 8. 1746. 
— Hare . Jetter a edna; af che. 
rtf N. S. ich gives me great uncaſineſs, 
upon Mr. Harte's account. You and I have rea · 
— part u in > 
SHES 1 | | | hing | 


0 His en n 


an 1 to him. 1 am glad, however, 15 
chat no bone is broken or diſlocated; hich being 
the caſe, .I hope he will have been ahle to purſue 
his journey to Venice: in that ſuppoſition I direct 
this letter to you at Turin; where it will either 
find, or at leaſt not wait very long for you; 25 I 
calculate that you will be there hy the end of next 
month, N. S. I hope you reflect hom much 
have to do there, and that you are determined to 
employ. every moment of your time accordingly. 
Jou have your claſſical and ſeverer ſtudies to can · 
tinue with Mr. Harte; you haye your exerciſes: 40 
learn; the turn and manners of à Court to ac: 
quire: reſerving always ſome time for the decent 
amuſements and pleaſures of a gentleman. Von ſev 
that I am never againſt pleaſures; I loved them mye 

ſelf, when I was of your age; and it is as reaſona · 
ble that you ſhould love them now. Bux I inſiſt 
upon it, that pleaſures are very combineable witk 5 
both buſineſs and ſtudies, and have a much better 
reliſh from the mixture. The man who cannot join 
_ buſineſs. and pleaſure, is either a formal coxcomb 
in the one, or a ſenſual beaſt in the other. Tour 
evenings I therefore allot for company, aſſemblies, 
balls, and ſuch ſort of amuſements; as I look upon 
thoſe to be the beſt ſchools for the manners of ta 

gentleman; which nothing can give but _ 
ſervation, and experience. You: have, beſides, Ita 
lian to learn, to which I deſire you will dill 
r for thoughs Fn. is, I believe, the fog 
Suage 
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5 guage of the Court at Turin, yet Italian will be 
Very ne ceſſary for you at Rome, and in other parts 
: of Italy 3 and if you are well grounded in it while 
you are at Turin, (as you eaſily" may, for it is a 
very eaſy language) your ſubſequent! ſtay at Rome 
will make you perfect in * would alſo have 
you atquirg a general notion of Fortification; 591 
mean ſo far as not to be ignorant of the terms, which 
you will often hear mentioned in company; ſuch as 
Ravelin, Baſtion, Glacis, Contreſcarpe, Sc. In order to 
this, I do not propoſe that you ſhould make a ſtudy 
of Fortification, as if you were to be an Engineer: 
but a very eaſy way of knowing, as much as you 
need know of them, will be to viſit often the forti- 
fications of Turin, in company with fome old Officer 
or Engineer, who will ſhow; and explain to you the 
ſeveral works themſelves; by which means you will 
get a carer. notion of them, than if you were to 
| ſee them only upon paper for ſeven years together. 
Go to originals whenever you can, and truſt to co- 
pies and deſcriptions as little as poſſible. At your 
idle hours: while you are at Turin, pray read the 
Hiſtory: of the Houſe of Savoy, which has produced 
a great many very great men. Phe late King, Victor 
Amedée, was undoubtedly one, and the preſent 
King is, in my opinion, another. In general, I be- 
lieve that little Princes are more likely to be great 
men, than thoſe whoſe more extenſive dominions, 
and ſuperior ſtrength, fatter them with a ſecurity; 
which. Fommenly produces negligence and indolence: 
ie 
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A little: Prince, in the neighbor 00 of great ones: 
muſt be alert, and look out ſharp, if he would ſe- 
cure his own dominions: much more ſtill, if he 
would enlarge chem. He muſt watch for conjunc- 
tures, or endeavout to malte them. No Princes 
have ever · poſſeſſed tlris art better chan thoſe of e 
Houſe of Savoy; who have enlarged their dominions 
prodigiouſſy within DEI by Ro ts . 
junctures. Mr a. ; 
I ſend you here c Sidney nem Cakes: 
Laſcaris, who is a warm friend of yours: I deſire 
that you will anſwer it very ſoon, and very cordially; 
and remember to make your compliments in it to 
Comte du Perron. A young man ſhould never 
be wanting in theſe attentions; they coſt little, and 
bring in a great deal, by getting you people's good 
word and affection. They gain the heart, to which 
I have always adviſed you to apply yourſelf parti- 
cularly; it guides ten | thouſand for « one > the! tenſor | 
influences. +1 
I cannot end this Kar, or 0 1 beliibe: dy vac 
without repeating my recommendatiof of the Graces. 
They are to be met with at Turin; for God's ſake, 
ſacrifice to them, and they will be propitious. Peo- 
ple miſtake groſly, to imagine that the leaſt awk- 
wardneſs, in either matter or manner, mind or body, 
is an indifferent thing, and not worthy of atten- 
tion. It may poſſibly be a weakneſs in me (but in 
ſhort we are all ſo made): I confeſs to you fairly, 
that nen vou eee home uy n that 1 firſt ſee 
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vou, if I find you ungraceful in your addreſs, and 
awkward in your perſon: and drefs, it will be impoſ. 


 fible for me te love you half ſo. well as I ſhould 


otherwiſe dos let your intrinſic merit and knowledge 


be eyer ſo great. If that would be your caſe with | 
me, as it really would, judge how much werſe it 


might be with others, who have not the ſame affec- 
tion and partiality for youu? and to whoſe hearts vou 


muſt make your own way. 


Remember to write to me eolifirithy, while FR 


are in Italy, in the German language and character, 


till you can write to me in Italian; N will not 
be till you have been ſome time at Rome. 
Adieu, my dear boy: may you turn out, what 
Mr. Harte and I wiſh you! I muſt add, that, if 
you do not, it will be dach your own: 1 and your 


ovin (misfortune. | 


* * . T E R ber 
London, May the 150 th, 0. 8. 150 


H lr: 8 "At vil, 1 hope, find you ſettled to 
_ your ſerious udies, and your neceffary exer- 


- hs at Turin, after the hurry and diſſipation of the 
Carnival at Venice. f I mean that your ſtay at Turin 


ſhould, and T flarter myſelf that it will be an uſe- | 


att the he time, 1 malt tell you, that all my aten | 
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Le you has r never yet given me ſo atuck-amclety;, 46 


that which I now feel. While you. are in danger, I 


mall be in fear; and you are in danger at Turin. 


Mr. Harte will, by his care, arm you. as well as 
he can againſt it; but your own good ſenſe and re- 


ſolution can alone make you invulnerable. I am 


informed, there are now many Engliſh, at the Aca- 
demy at Turin; and I fear, thoſe are juſt fo many 
dangers for you to encounter. Who they are, I do 
hot know ; but I well know the general ill conduct, 


the indecent behaviour, and the illiberal views, of 


my young countrymen abroad; eſpecially wherever 


they are in numbers together. Ill example is of it- 


ſelf dangerous enough; but thoſe who give it, ſel- 
dom ſtop there; they add their infamous exhorta- 
tions and invitations; and, if theſe fail, they have 
tecourſe to ridicule; which is harder for one of your 
age and inexperience to withſtand, than either of the 


former. Be upon your guard, therefore, againſt 


theſe batteries, which will all be played upon you. 
You are not ſent abroad to converſe with your 
own countrymen : among them, in general, you 
will get little knowledge, no languages, and, I am 
ſure, no manners. I deſire that you will form no 
connections, nor (what they impudently call) friend- 
ſhips, with theſe people; which are, in truth, only 
combinations and conſpiracies, againſt good morals 
and good manners. There is commonly, in young : 
people, a facility chat makes them unwilling to re- 
fuſe any thing that is aſked of them; a maxvaiſe 
bonte, that makes them aſhamed to ref aſe; and, at 

Vol. II. M | the 
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the ſame time, an ambition of pleaſing and ſhining 


in the company. they keep; theſe ſeveral cauſes pro- 
duce the beſt effect in good. company, but the, very 


worſt in bad. If people had no vices but their 


own, few would have ſo many as they have. For 
my own part, I would ſooner wear other people 8 
clothes than their vices; and they would fit upon 
me juſt as well. I hope you will have none; but 
if ever you have, I beg, at leaſt, they may be all 
your own. Vices of adoption are, of all others, 
the moſt diſgraceful and unpardonable. There are 


degrees in vices, as well as in virtues; and I muſt do 


my countrymen the juſtice to ſay, they generally 
take their vices in the loweſt degree. Their gallan- 


try is the infamous mean debauchery of ſtews, juſtly 


attended and rewarded by the loſs of their health, 
es well as their character. Their pleaſures of the 
table end i in beaſtly drunkenneſs, low riot, broken 
windows, and very often (as they well deſerve) 
broken bones. They game, for the ſake of the 


vice, not of the amuſement; and therefore carry it 


to excels z J undo, or are undone by their compa- 
nions. By fuch conduct, and in ſuch company 
abroad, they come home, the unimproved, illibe- 
ral, and ungentleman-like creatutes, that one; daily 


ſees them; that is, in the Park, and in the ſtreets, 


for one neyer meets them in good company; where 


they haye neither manners to preſent themſelyes, nor 


merit to be received, But, with the manners of 


footmen and. g grooms, they. aſſume their dreſs | too; 


* you muſt have, bird hem in the, rern here, 


n 
in 
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n divey* blue frocks, with oaken ſticks in their bind 


and their hair greaſy and unpowdered, tucked up 


under their hats of an enormous ſize. Thus finiſhed 
and adorned by their travels, they become the dif: 
turbers of playhouſes; they break the windows, 
and commonly the Tandlords, of the taverns where 
they drink; and are at once the ſupport, the terror, 
and the victims, of the bawdy-houſes they frequent. 
Theſe poor miſtaken people think they ſhine, and ſo 
they do indeed ; "ir it is as Putten Mines, 1 in 
Un” | 
I am not now Shit to you, like an old fel- 
low, upon either religious or moral texts; I am 
perſuaded you do not want the beſt inſtructions of 
that kind: but I am adviſing you as a friend, as a 
1an of the world, as one who would not have you 
- =—_ you are young, but would have you take 
pleaſures that reaſon points out; and that de- : 
. rrants. Iwill therefore ſuppoſe, for argu- 
ment's(ſake (for upon no other account can it e 
ſuppoſed)” that” all the vices 'above:mentioned were 


ny innocent in themſelves ;' tliey would in 


le, vilify; and fink thofe who practiſed them; 
Wo obſtruck their riſing in the world, by debafffig 
their charactets; and give them à Tow turn of mind 
and manners, abſofutely ineonſiſtent with their ma 2 
king any figure in upper life, and great Buſineſs,” 
Whar I" Have no faid, togethet with vout Rl 
ſenſe, is, 1 hope, faffitient to arm you againſt 
the ſeduction, the invitations, or the prötigate * 
e (for I cannot call tliem temptations) of 
ä * 2 5 eee 
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thoſe unfortunate young people. On the other 
hand, when they would engage you in theſe ſchemes, 
content yourſelf with a decent but ſteady refuſal; 
avoid controverſy upon ſuch plain points. You 
are too young to convert them, and, I truſt, too 
wiſe to be converted by them. Shun them, not 
only i in reality, but even in appearance, if you would 
be well received in good company z for people 
will always be ſhy of receiving a man, who, comes 
5 from a place where the plague rages, let him look 
ever ſo healthy. There are ſome expreſſions, ; both 
in French and Engliſh, and ſome characters, both 
in thoſe two and in other countries, which have, 1 
dare ſay, miſled many young men to their ruin. 
Une honntte debaucbe, une jolie debauebe; an agreeable 
rake, a man of pleaſure. Do not think that this 
means debauchery and profligacy: nothing like it. 
It means, at moſt, the accidental and unfrequent 
irregularities of youth and vivacity, in oppoſition to 
dulneſs, formality, and want of ſpirit. A com- 
merce galant, inſenſibly formed with a woman of 
faſhion; a glaſs of wine or two tos. much unwarily 
taken, i in the warmth and joy of good company; or 
ſome innocent frolic, by which nobody is injured; 
are the utmoſt bounds of that life of pleaſure, which 
a man of ſenſe and decency, who, has a regard for his 
character, will allow himſelf, or be allowed by ; 
others. Thoſe who tranſgreſs them in, the ; hopes of 
ſhining, miſs their, m, and brooms een or at 
Wt contemptible. -. | 0 | 
The e or bares of your aer 8. 1 urin | 
will 
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will ſufficiently inform me (even though Mr. Harte 
ſhould not) of your conduct there; for, as I have 


told you before, Mr. Harte has the ſtricteſt orders 
to carry you away immediately from thence, upon 


the firſt and leaſt ſymptom of infection that he diſ- 
covers about you; and I know him to be too con- 
ſcientioufly ſcrupulous, and too much your friend 


and mine, not to execute them exactly. Moreover, 


I will inform you, that I ſhall have conſtant accounts 


of your behaviour, from Comte Salmour, 'the Go- 


vernor of the Academy; whoſe ſon is now here, 
and my particular friend. I have alfo, other good 
channels of intelligence, of which I do not appriſe 
you. But, ſuppoſing that all turns out well at 


Turin, yet, as I propofe your being at Rome, for 


the Jubilee at Chriſtmas, I deſire that you will apply 
yourſelf "diligently to your exerciſes of dancing, 
fencing, and riding, at the Academy ; as well for 
the ſake of your health and growth, as to faſhion 
and ſupple you. Vou muſt not neglect your dreſs, 


neither, but take care to be bien mis. Pray ſend for the 


beſt Operator for the teeth, at Turin, where I ſuppoſe 
there is ſome famous one; and let him put yours 


in perfect order; and then take care to keep them 


ſo, afterwards, yourſelf. 'You had very good teeth, 


and T hope they are ſo ſtill; but even thoſe who 
have bad ones, ſhould keep them clean; for a dirty 


mouth is, in my mind, ill manners. In ſhort, 


neglect nothing that can poſſibly pleaſe. A thouſand 


nameleſs little things, which nobody can deſcribe, 


* which every body feels, conſpire to form that 
M 3 | = whole 
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wbolr of pleaſing; as the ſeveral pieces of a Moſaic 
work, though ſeparately of little beauty or value, 
when properly joined, form thoſe howtifpl-Hggre 5 
which pleaſe every body. A look, a geſture, an 3s 
attitude, a tone of voice, all l parts in the 
great Work. af pleaſing. The art of pleaſing is 
more particularly neceſſary in your intended pro- 
feſſion, than perhaps in any other; it is, in truth, 
the firſt half of your buſineſs ; for if you do not 
pleaſe the Court you are ſent to, you will be of very 
little uſe to the Court you are ſent from. Pleaſe the 
eyes and the ears, they will introduce you to the 
heart; and, nine times in ten, the hoon; eum the 
_uaderignding.. +; 1 t cu 
Make your court particularly, nd: Fram diſtin. 
guiſhed attentions, to ſuch men and wamen as are 
beſt at Court, higheſt in the fafhion, and in the 
opinion of the public ; ſpeak advantageouſly of them 
behind their backs, in companies who you have rea- 
fon to believe will tell them again. Expreſs your ad- 
miration of the many great men that the Houſe of 
| Sayoy, has produced; obſerye, that nature, inſtead 
af being exhauſted. by thoſe efforts, ſrems to have 
redgubled them, in che perſans af the preſent King, 
and the Duke of Savoy: Wonder, at this rate, where 
it will end; and conclude that it muſt end in the 
government of all Europe. Say this, Iikewiſe, Where 
it will probably be. d but ſay it unafſectedly, 
and, the laſt oſpacially, with a kind of eujourment. 
Theſe little arts are very, allowable, and: muſt. be 
__ uſe gf. in 1 eee are. 
omg | 
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belag to one party, vfeful to the other, und in- 
1 to nobody. | 

What T have faid with 9e to my en 8 
in general, does not extend to them all without ex- 
ception; there are ſome who have both merit and 
manners. Your friend, Mr. Stevens, is among tlie 
latter, and 1 approve of your connection with him. 
Tou may happen to meet with ſome others, whoſe 
friendſhip may be of great uſe to you hereafter, 
either from' their ſaperior talents, or their rank and 
fortune; cultivate them: but then I defire that Mt. 
Harte may be the judge of thoſe petforiges 7 on 2545 
Adieu, my dear child! Conſider ſeriouſſy the wi 
portance of the two next years, to Your ERGO 
_ ce * fee forrume. | RET 
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pu; A 'Y Boy, 
Recommended to > you? in my laft, an innocent 
- piece of art; that of flattering people behind 
their backs, in preſence of "thoſe, ' who, to make 
their own court, much more than for your ſake, will 
not fail to repeat, and even amplify the praiſe t6' the 
party concerned This is, of all flattety, the moſt 
pleaſing, and co onfequentl) the molt effectual. There 
are other, and many other inoffenſive arts of this 
kind, which are e neceffary 1 in the courſe of the world, 
and which” he who practiſes the earlieſt, will (pleaſe 


fee a 1 | the 
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London, May the 22d, 0. 8. 1765 
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the all and riſe the ſooneſt. The ſpirits and viva, 


city of youth are apt to neglect them as uſeleſs, or re- 
ject chem as troubleſome, But ſubſequent knowledge 
and experience of the world remind us of their impor, 
tance, commonly when i it is too late. The principal 


of theſe things, is the maſtery of one's temper, and 


that coolneſs of mind, and ſerenity of countenance, 


' which hinders us from diſcovering, by words, actions, 


or even looks, thoſe paſſions or ſentiments, by which 
We are inwardly, moved or agitated ; and the diſcovery 
of which, gives cooler and abler people ſuch infinite 
advantages over us, not only i in great buſineſs, but in 
all the maſt common occurrences of life. A man 
who does not poſſeſs himſelf enough to hear diſagree- 
able things, without viſible marks of anger and 
change of countenance, or agreeable ones without 
ſudden burſts of joy. and expanſion of countenance, 
is at the mercy of every artful knave, or pert cox- 


comb: the former will provake or pleaſe yau by de. 
ſign, to catch unguarded words or looks; by which he 


will eaſily decypher the ſecrets of your heart, gf which 


vou ſhould keep, the key yourſelf, and truſt it with 


no man living. The latter will, by his abſurdity, 
and without intending it, Je: the ſame diſ- 
goveries, of which other will avail them: 


ſelves; Lou will -ſay,, poſſibly, that this coolneſi 


muſt be conſtitutional, and conſequently does not 
gepend upon the will: and I will allow that conſti- 
tution has ſome power over us; but I will maintain, 
too, that People very often, to excuſe themſelves, 


TR e e their conſtitutions. Care and 


Mol be: reflection, 


55 
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give no fair advantages, | It may he obje 
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a man may as ſurely get a habit of letting his reaſon 
prevail over his conſtitution, as of letting, as moſt 
people do, the latter prevail over the former. If 
you find yourſelf ſubject to ſudden ſtarts of paſſion, | 


or madneſs, (for I ſee no difference between them, 


but in their duration) reſolve; within yourſelf, at 
leaſt, never to ſpeak one word, while you feel 
that emotion within you. Determine, too, to keep 
your countenance, as unmoved and unembarraſſed as 
poſſible; which ſteadineſs you may get a habit of; by 
gonſtant attention. 1 ſhould deſire nothing better, in 


any negotiation, than to have to do with one of thele 


men of warm, quick paſſions; ; which I would take 
care to ſet in motion. By / artful provocations, I 


"£4 4% 


would extort raſh-and unguarded expreſſions; and, 


| by.hinting at all the ſeveral things that I could fu 


pect, infallibly diſcover the true one, by the altera. 

tion it occaſioned in the countenance of the perſon, 
Volto ſciolto con penfieri ſtretti is a moſt uſeful maxim 
in buſineſs. It js ſo neceſſary at ſome games, ſuch! as 
Berlan, Quinze, Se. that a man who had not the 


command of his temper and countenance, would in: 


fallibly be undone by thoſe who had, even though 
they. played. fair, Whereas, in buſineſs, you always 
play with ſharpers; to whom; at leaſt, Jou ſhould 
ed, that 1 
am now recommiending diſſimulation to you's I both 


on and juſtify it. It has been long ſaid} Qui neſcit 


di ſimulare neſcit regnare: ] go ſtill farther, \and ſay, 
Fi Ot: ſome diſſimulation no buſineſs can be 


carried 
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carried on at all. It is ſmulurion that is falſe; mean, 
and crimmal: that is the cunning which Lord Bacon 
calls, crooked-or left-handed wiſtlom; and which is 
never made ufe of but by thoſe who have not true 
wiſdom. And the ſame great man fays, that diffimu- 
lation is only to hide our own cards; whereas ſimu- 
lation is put on in order to look into other people's. 
Lord Bolingbroke, in his © Idea of a Patriot King,” 
which he has lately publiſhed, and which J will ſend | 
you by the firſt opportunity, ſays, very juſtly, chat 
fimulation is a filetto; not only an unjuſt but an un- 
lawful weapon, and the uſe of it very rarely to be 
excuſed, never juſtified. Whereas diſſimulation is a 
ſhield, as fecrecy is armour ; and it is no more poſ- 
fible to preſerve ferrecy in buſineſs; without ſome de- 
_ greeof diflimulation, than it is to ſucceed in buſineſs 
without ſecrecy. He goes on, and ſays, that thoſe 
two arts, of diffimularion,” and ſectecy, are like the 
alloy mingled with pure ore: a little is neceſſary, 
and will not debaſe the coin below its proper ſtan- 
dard; but if more than that little be em ployed (that 
is, ſimulation and cunning) the coin 712850 its cur. 
reney, and the coiner his credit. 
Make yourſelf abſolute” maſter, heirs; of your 
temper and your countenance, ſo far, at leaſt, as that 
no viſible change dio appear in either; whatever you 
may feel inwardly; / This may be difficult, but it is 
by no means impoſſible; and, as a man of ſenſe never 
attempts impoffibilities, on one hand, on the other, 
he is never diſcouraged by difficulties: on the con- 
* T * redoubles his induſtry and his diligence; he 
perſeveres, 


K. 4 „ 8 


erh ES . 
penſeveres, and; infallibly prevails at laſt. In any 


point, vhich prudence bids you purſue, and which a 
manifeſt utility attends, let difficulties only animate 
your induſtry, not deter you from the purſuit. If 
one way has failed, try another; be active, perſevere, 
and you will conquer. Some people are to be rea- 
ſoned, ſome flattered, ſome intimidated, and ſome 
teazed into a thing; but, in general, all are to be 


brought into it at laſt, if ſkilfuHy applied to, pro- 


perly managed, and indefatigably attacked in their 


ſeveral: weak places. The time ſhould likewiſe be 


Judicionſly choſen : every man has his molka-tempora, 
but that is far from being all day long; and you 


chuſe your time very ill, if you applied to a 


Rn when his head was full of 
another, or when his heart was _— 6s anger, 
or any other diſagreeable ſentiment. 


F# In order to judge of the inſide of i a your 
own; for men in general are very much alike; and 


though one has one prevailing paſſion, and another has 


another, yet their operations are much the ſame; and 
whatever engages or diſguſts, pleaſes or offends you, 
in others, will, mutatis murandit, engage, diſguſt, 
_ Pleaſe, or offend; others, in you. + Obſerve, with'the 
utmoſt attention, all the oper 
the nature af your paſſions; and the various motives 
degree, know all mankind. For inſtance; do you 


find yourſelf hurt and mortified, when another makes 


you feel his ſuperiority, and your own inferiority, in 
Kae Pars. ranks; or kate vou will cer- 
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tainly take great care not to make a perſon, ' whoſe 
good will, good word, intereſt, eſteem, or friendſhip, 
you would gain, feel that ſuperiority in you, in cafe 
you have it. If difagreeable inſinuations, ſly ſneers, 
or repeated contradictions, teaze, and irritate you, 
would you uſe them, where you wiſhed to engage and 
pleaſe? Surely not; and I hope you wiſh'to engage and 
pleaſe, almoſt univerſally. . The temptation of ſaying 
a ſmart and witty thing, or hon mot; and the malicious 
applauſe with which it is commonly received; has 
made people who can ſay them, and ſtill oftener 
people who think they can, but cannot, and yet try, 
more enemies, and implacable ones too, than any one 
other thing that I know of. When ſuch chings, then, 
ſhall happen to be ſaid at your expence, (as ſome- 
times they certainly will) reflect ſeriouſly upon the 
ſentiments of uneaſineſs, anger, and reſentment, which 
they excite in you; and conſider whether it can be 
prudent, by the ſame means, to excite the ſame ſenti- 
ments in others againſt you. It is a decided folly, 
to loſe a friend for a jeſt; but, in my mind, it is not 
a much leſs degree of folly, to make an enemy of an 
indifferent and neutral perſon, for the "ſake of a bon 
mot. When things of this kind happen to be ſaid of 
you, the moſt prudent way is to ſeem not to ſuppoſe 
that they are meant at you, but to differrible and con- 
ceal whatever degree of anger you may fe I inwardly; 
and, ſhould they be ſo plain, that you'cannot be ſup- 
zoſed ignorant of their meaning, to join in the laugh 


of the company againſt yourſelf; acknowledge the 
hit to be a fair one, and che jeſt a good one, and play. 


vw 4 


+ 0 n¹ S8 Om 773 
off the whöle thing! in ſeeming good-humour : butey 


no means reply in the ſame way; which only ſhows 


that you are hurt, and publiſhes the victory which you 
might have concealed. Should the thing ſaid, in- 


deed, injure your honour, - or moral character, there 


is but one proper reply: ; hig 1 . TOW, never 
will have occaſion to make,. en e weep, 
As the female part of the world 8 e 


ence, and often too much, over the male, your c con- 


duct with regard to women, (I mean women of fa- 
thion, for I cannot ſuppoſe you capable of conyerſ- 


ing with any others) deſerves ſome ſhare in your re- 
lections. They are a numerous and loquacious 
body; 3 their hatred would be more prejudicial, than 
their friendſhip. can be advantageous to you. A ger 
neral complaiſance, and attention to that ſex, is 


er 


therefore eſtabliſhed by cuſtom, and certainly neceſ- b. 


ſary. But where you would particularly pleaſe any 


one, whoſe ſituation, intereſt, or connections, can be 


of uſe to you, you muſt ſhow. particular preference. 
The leaſt attentions pleaſe, the greateſt.charm them, 

The innocent, but pleaſing flattery of their perſons, 
however groſs, is greedily ſwallowed, and kindly di- 


geſted ; but a ſeeming, regard. for: their underſtand- 


ines, a ſeeming deſire of, and deference for their ads. 


vice, together wich 3 ſeeming confidence in their mo- 


ral virtues, turns their heads intirely in your favour. 


Nothing ſhocks them ſo. much as the leaſt; appear- 


ance of chat contempt, which they, are apt to ſuſpect 
men of entertaining of their capacities: and you may 


5 "ay PA of gaining their fr e it 125 ſeem, 
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ple egg Here diſſimularion is very 

often neceſſary, and even ſimulation fomerimes/allow-: 
able; which, enen, 


ieee to nobody. 


This torn ſheer, which 1 did eee ee "Ws 


began upon it; as it alters the figure, ſhortens too the 


length of my letter. It may very well afford it: my 


anxiety for you carries me inſvnſibly to-theſe lengths. 


I any apt to- flatter myſelf, that my experience, at the 
latter end of my life, may be of uſe to you, at the 
beginning of yours; and I do not grudge the great- 
eſt trouble, if it ean procure you the leaſt advantage. 
I even repeat frequently the ſame things, the better 
to imprint them on your young, and, I fuppoſe, yet 
giddy mind; and I ſhall think that part of my time 
the beſt — that contributes to male ee 
N en ener _ n men 5 
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3 ondon, une e the 16th, 0. 8. 1 | 
DEAR BOY, 980 ho ch, O. 8. 17496 


Do not e this ker win fvw but 
„1 hope ir will find yen well: It direct it even- 


tually, to Laubach; from whence; I ſuppoſe, you 


have taken care to have your letters ſent — 


Treeeived no account from Mr. Harte by Taft poſt; 


and the mail due this day is not yet come in; ſo chat 
41. 60 8700 Ef 3557 77 3. 7 


. The original i is z written upon a ſheer of Paper, the corner of = 


9 


my PP TO TORY come down -no: lower than the 2d 
June, N. S. the date of Mr. Harte's-laſh letter; As 
I am now eaſy about your health, T am only curious 
about your motions, which, I hope, have been either 
to Inſpruck or Verona; for I diſapprove extremely of 
your propoſed long and troubleſome journey to Swit- 
zerland.. Wherever you mah be, I recommend to 
you, to get as much Italian as you can, before you go 
either to Rome or Naples: a little will be of great 
uſe to you upon the road; and; the knowledge of the 
grammatical part, which you can eaſily acquire in 


two or three months, will net only facilitate your 


progreſs, but accelerate your perfection in that lan- 

guage, when you go to thoſe places where it is "_ 

rally ſpoken ; as Naples, Rome, Florence, Sc. 
Should the ſtate of your health not yet admit of 


your uſual application to books, you may, in a great 


degree, and I hope you will repair that lots, by uſeful 


and inſtructive converſations with Mr. Harte: you 


may, for example, deſire him to give you in conver- 
ſation, the outlines, at leaſt, of Mr. Locke's Logic; 
a general notion of Ethics, and a verbal epitome of 
Rhetoric ; of all which, Mr. Harte will give. you 
clearer. ideas in half an hour hy word of mouth, than 
the books of moſt of the dull fellows who have writ- 


ten pon thoſe ſubjects. would do in a wee 


I. have waited fo long for the poſt, which I hoped 
would. come, chat: che poſt; wü ch is juſt going: out, 
obliges me to eut this letter hort. Gocl bleſs you, 
my dear N 200; 8 W ſoon to perk; 
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My compliments to Mr. Harte; to whoſe cars 


I ow _ is he leaft erg that ee owe. 5 


2 


1 K T 1 * A -CLILL.. 


- London, June the 224, 0. 8. as: 
"DEAR BOY, 

TY H E outſide of your letter of the 7th, N. S. di- 
rected by your own hand, gave me more plea- 


a than the inſide of any other letter ever did. I 


received it yeſterday, at the ſame time with one from 
Mr. Harte, of the th. They arrived at a very pro- 
per time, for they found a conſultation of Phyſicians 


in my room, upon account of a fever, which I had 


for four or five days, but which has now intirely left 
me. As Mr. Harte ſays, that your lungs, now and then, 


| give you «little pain; and that your ſwellings come and 
CE variably ; but as he mentions nothing of your 


coughing, ſpitting, or ſweating, the Doctors take it 


for granted, that you are intirely free from thoſe three 


bad- ſymptoms ; and from thence conclude, that the 
pain, which you ſometimes feel upon your lungs, is 


only ſymptomatical of your rheumatic diſorder, from 


the preſſure of the muſcles, which hinders the free 
play of the lungs. ' But however, as the lungs are a 


point of the utmoſt importance and delicacy, they 


inſiſt upon your drinking, in all events, aſſes milk 
twice a day, and goat's whey as often as you pleaſe, 
the oftener the better: in yur: common diet, they 
| e recommend | 


M 
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Rconimend: an attention ecipaſitialas: ſuch as fav; | 
barley, turnips, c. Theſe rules are | equally good 


in rheumatic, as in conſumptive caſes; you will 
therefore, I hope, ſtrictly obſerve them; for I take 
it for granted you are above the filly: likings, or diſ- 
likings, in which filly people . air e 
the expence of their healtlliss. 

I approve of your going to Veniders as 5 much a as 


I diſapproved of your going to Switzerland. I ſup- 


poſe that you are by this time arrived; and, in that 


ſuppoſition, I direct this letter there. But if you 
ſhould find the heat too great, or the water offenſive 


at this time of the year, I would have you go imme- 


diately to Verona, and ſtay there till the e 1 
are over, before you return to VenicſeGQ. 


The time you will probably paſs at Venice; will 
allow you to make yourſelf maſter of that intricate 
and fingular form of government, of which few of 
our travellers know any thing. Read, aſk, and fee 


every. thing that is relative to it. There: ate, like- 
wiſe, many valuable remains. of the remoteſt anti- 
quity, and many fine pieces of the Antico Mederno 3 
all which deſerve a different ſort of attention from 
that which your countrymen commonly give them. 
They go to ſee them, as they go to ſee the Lions, 
and Kings on horſeback, at the Tower here; only 
to ſay that they have ſeen them. Tou will, I am 


ſure, view them 1 in another light; you will conſider 


them as you would a Poem, to which indeed they 


are akin. Tou will obſerve, whether the ſculptor 
ba animated his ſtone, or the Diner his canvas, 
Vor. 5 N > into 


* 
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ill rh460juilt erphe nm pfithaſcifentiriioar: and paſs 
ſions, which ſhould characteriſe and mark their ſe- 
veral figures. Tou will examine, likewiſe, whether, 5 
in their groupes, there be an unity of action, or 
proper relation; 2a truth of dreſß and manners. 
Sculpture and painting are very juſtly called liberal 
arts; a lively and ſtrong imagination, together with 
a juſt obſer vation, being abſolutely neceſſary to ex- 
cel in eitheł: which, in my opinion, is, by no means 
the caſe of mulic, though called a liberal art, and 
now. in Italy placed even above the other two: a 
proof of the decline of that country. The: Venetian 
ſchool produced many great painters, ſuch as-P 
Verotieſe, Titian, Palma, Gce by whom ybu will- 2 
as well in private houſes, as in churches, very fine 
Pieces. The Laſt Supper, by Paul Veroneſe, in the 
Uhitch of St. George, is'reckoned-his capital per- 
formance; and deſerves/your attention; as dqes alſo 
the” mins picture of he'Cortiars! family, by Ti- 
th A taſte” of ſeulpture and painting. is, in my 
mind, as becoming, as à taſte of | fiddling and piping 
18 un becoming man of faſhion. The former is 
connected with Hiſtory and Poetry; the latter, with 
| nothing; that I know of; but bad pan. bsH. 
„Hearn Italian as Faſt as ever you can, that yu 
———— it colerably, and peak it 
alittle, before you go to Rome and Naples. There 
Are many good Hiſtorians in that languageg and ex- 
cellent Tranſtarions of the ancient Greek and La- 
tit Authors; wick are called che Callas but the 
| only two Ltatian Pot 
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have great merit. An StrIPirrgds blind + er 


Make mpeg linen toe dr Harte, 2 5 tel 
him, that have conſulted about his leg; and that, 
if it was only a ſprain, he ought to keep a tight ban- 
dage about the part, for a conſiderable time, and do 
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8 am now. mo longer in > quia your. hooks 


* 


H. which, I truſt; is perfectly reſtored; and, as, 


by the various accounts I have had of you, I need 
not be. in pain about your learning; our correſpon- 
dence may, eee ber ee. turn upon leſs important 


points comparatively; though ſtill very important 
ones 2 . mean, the e of the World, Deco- 


rum, Manners, Addreſs, and all thoſe (commonly 


| alta little) accompliſhments, | which are abſolute 


neceſſary, e ee ae accomplunments their fu 
l bn if , 
Had 1 che e ring of- Mona whiahia ren- 
0 wearer inviſible; and had I, at che ſame 8 


dan dee ee eee Ob 


e be wiſh, to any gimme winds: my rey R= 


enen _ be to Venice, there, to recammitre you, 


| myſe I would; firſt, take qu in the morn- 
mg orcas wt Mr Hang: attend. ro your 


natural 
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natural and unguarded converſation with him; from 
wWhence, I think, I could pretty well judge of your 
natural turn of mind. How I ſhould: rejoice, if 1 
overheard you aſking; him pertinent queſtions upon 
vſeful ſubjects l or making judicious reflections upon 
the ſtudies of that morning, or the occurrences of 
the former day! Then, I would follow you into the 
different companies of the day, and carefully ob- 
ſerve, in what; manner you preſented yourſelf to, 
and behaved yourſelf with men of. ſenſe and dig- 
nity: whether your addreſs. was reſpectful, and yet 
eaſy; your air modeſt, and yet unembarrafſed : and 
I: would, at the ſame time, penetrate into their 
thoughts, | in order to know whether your firſt abord 
made that advantageous impreſſion upon their fan- 
cies, which a certain addreſs, air, and manners, never 
fail doing. I would, afterwards, follow you to the 
mixed companies of the evening; ſuchꝭ as aſſemblies, 
ſuppers, Cc. and there watch if you trifled grace- 
fully and genteely: if your good. breeding and po- 
hiteneſs made way for your parts and knowledge. 
With what pleaſure: ſhould J hear people cry out, 
Che garbato Cavaliere, com ò pulito, diſinvolto, ſpiritoſo! 
If all theſe things turned out to my mind, I Would 
immediately aſſume my own ſhape, become vifible, 
and embrace you: but if the contrary happened: 1 
would preſerve my inviſibility, make the beſt of my 
way home again, and ſink my diſappointment upon 
you and che World. As, unfortunately, thefe ſu- 
pernatural powers -of G -Geniij\Fairies,” Sylphs, and 
che had the Foy of the oracles they ſuc- 
ta | cCeeded, 
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| Jae; and have ceaſed for ſome time, J miiſt con- 


tent myſelf, (till we meet naturally, and in the com- 


mon way) with Mr. Harte's written accounts of y. 


and the verbal ones which I now and then receive 


from people who have ſeen yon. However, I be- 
lieve it would do you no harm, 1 if you would alway: | 


imagine that I were HOY un ſaw and wan "oy 
thing you did and faid- 1 


. There is à certain concurrence 9 000 various "—_ 


circumſtances; which compoſe what the French call 


{ainable ; and which, now you are entering into the 


world, you ought to make it your particular ſtudy 
to acquire. Without them, your learning will be 
pedantry, your converſation often improper, always 
unpleaſant, and your figure, however good in Hef, 
awkward and unengaging. A diamond, while rough, 
has indeed its intrinſic value; but, till poliſhed' is 

of no uſe, and would neither be ſought for, nor 
worn. Its great luſtre, it is true, proceeds from its 
ſolidity, and ſtrong coheſion of parts; but witlibut 
the luſt poliſh, it would remain for ever a dirty, 


rough mineral, in the cabinets of ſome few curiotis 
collectors. ou have, I hope, that ſolidity and co- 


heſion of parts; take now as mueh pains to get the 


luſtre, Good companys if you make the right uſe 
of it, will cut yon ante ſhape, and give you the true 
brilliant poliſn. A propos of diamonds ;; I have 
dent you, by Sir James Gray, the King's Miniſter, 


MRO will be at Venice about the middle of Septem- 
ber, = own. eee 3 e e 


ace . | = N 2 | | 2 
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will properly adern you they would only expoſe 
me. If Sir James finds any body whom he can 
truſt, and who will be at Venice before him, he 
not, and that you ſhould be gone from Venice before 
he gets there, he will in that caſt give them to 
your Banker, Monſieur Cornet, to forward to you. 
wherever you may then be. Tou are now of an 
age, at which the adorning your perſon is not only 
gence would imply, either an indifference about 
pleaſing, or elſe an inſolent ſecurity of pleaſing, 
without uſing thoſe means to which others are 
obliged to have recourſe. A thorough cleanlineſs 
in your perſon is as neceſſary, for your own health, 
as it is not to be offenſive to other people, Waſh- 
ing yourſelf, and rubbing your body and limbs fre- 
quently with a _fleſh-bruſh, will conduce as muck 
| Io health as to cleanlineſs. A particular attention to 
the cleanlineſs of your mouth, teeth, hands, ahd 
| nails, i is but common decency, in order not to oe 
people's eyes and noſes. LT ORD be Wis lf bei I. adiny 
I ſend you here encloſed, a letter of recommen- 
dation to the Duke of Nivernois, the French Embaſ- 
ſador at Rome; who is, in my opinion, one of the 
prettieſt men I ever knew in my life. I de not 
know a bettet model for you to form yourſelf upon: 
pray obſerve and frequent him as much as you can. 
He will ſhow you what Manners and Graces are. 
1 u; OY ſucceſſive pes. ps bend you more letters, | 


% & 


* 
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von fault infitely if ou do not keep-the ver 


* 


, eee deten, e IT e f 
As yo wnl meet Warms of: Germans w 


you go, I deſire that yo will conftantly* converſe 
with them in their on Knguage; which will I. 

prove you in tir language, tic bes ar the fame tim 
ee 6ce of civility to them 5 
- Your ſtay in —. will; IT do not Sub, mt | 
you critically- maſter of Italian; Iknow'ir may, if 
you / pleaſe; for it is à very regular; and conſe. 


quently a very tafy Hanguthe. —Adienr't- God bleſs 
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„ e of the.s Otl k June, N 1 
which I had received but the: day -hefore;: after AA 
interval of eight poſts ; during which, I did not know 
whether you or he exiſted, and indeed began to think 
je did not. By that letter, you onght at this 
time to be at Venice where I hepe you re arrived 
ä &. health, after the haths of Pieffer, in gaſe 
you haye made uſeof chem. I hopę they are not hot 
baths, if your | UE" ill tender. wort” Try NID 
Tour friend the Comte d Einſisdlon, ais arrived 


here »-'he, bas ben in my\door, and I chare beenat 
e N4 : + his; 


1 $i Ire 9 


3 
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anſwer to me 
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his but we haye not yet met. He will dine with 


me ſome day this week. Comte Laſcaris inquires 
after you very frequently, and with great affection: 
Pray anſwer the letter which I forwarded to you 
great while ago from him. Tou may encloſe your 
1e and. 1will take to give it him. 
Thoſe attentions ought never to be omitted, they 
colt. little, and pleaſe a great deal; but the neglect 


of. them. offends more than you can yet imagine. 
Great merit, or great failings,” will make you; re- 
ſpecbed or deſpiſed; but trifles, little . attentions, 


mere nothings, either done, or neglected, will make 
you either liked or -difliked, in the general run of 


the world. Examine: yourſelf, why you like ſuch 


and ſuch people, and diſlike ſuch and ſuch others; 
and you will find, that thoſe different ſentiments 
proceed from very ſlight cauſes. Moral virtuez 
are the foundation of ſociety. in general, and of 
friondſhip in particular; but Attentions, Manners, 
and Graces; both adorn and ſtrengthen them. My 
heart is ſo ſet upon your pleaſing, and conſequently 
ſucgeading, in the world, that poſſibly I have already 


land probably ſhall again) repeat the ſame things 
Dyer and over to you. Howeyer, to err, af Eb do 


err, n che ſurer de, I ſhall continue to communi- 
CALC, 10 yon athoſe opſery ations upon the World, 
yvhich long experience has enabled me ta make, and 
Which Lhaye generally found to: hold true. Your 


youth and, talents, armed with my experience, may 


89; AcEgreat way ; and that armour. is very much at 
Four, ſexvice, li ou -Pleaſe. to wear Ki J premiſg, 


0 4 =>. 


1 
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mat it is not! my: imagination, but mj memory: char 
gives you theſe: rules: Lam not writing prey, but | 


3222770 T.Q H S O. 


uſeful, reflections. A man of ſenſe ſoon diſcovers, 
becauſe he carefully obſerves, where, and how long 


hee is welcome; and takes care to leave the company, 


at Jeaſt as ſoon as he is wiſhed. out of it. Fools 


neyer perceive where they een timed or i 


placed. 2: 445 © 41 255 nn 2 AS. 51 . FR” ot; * 1 2 
Jam chis eee ee ee e 0 


of my reſlections, by the arrival of Mr. Harte's 


letter of the 13th July, N. S. to Mr. Grevenkop, 
with one encloſed: for your Mamma. - find by it, 


that many of his and your letters to me muſt have 


miſcarried ; for he ſays, that I have had regular ac- 


counts of you: whereas all thoſe accounts have been 


only, his letter of the 6th and yours of the 2m 
June, N. ; 8.3% his of the 2oth June, N. S. to me y 


: and now his of the 18th July, N. S. to Mr. Greven- 


dab. However, Gon r are n Nene 4 Mr. 


glad you have no 3 upon your er 5 e 


deſire that you will think you have, for three or 
four months to come. Keep in a courſe of aſſes or 
goats milk, for one is as good as the other, and 
poſſibly: the latter is thei beſt j and let your common 
food be as pectoral as you can conveniently make it. : 
Fray tell Mr. Harte that, according ro his deſire; 1 | 
have wrote u letter of thanks to Mr. Firmian- 1 
hope you write to him too; from time to time. 
The letters of recommendation of à man of his 


breit and learning wil, do be fut, be ef great'uſe 


8 s 2 | to 
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toy among the earned world in Italy; chat is, 
provided you take care to keep up to the character 


he girus you in them; otherwiſe they will only ” 
to your diſgruce. iin I HH No Na 2 W Nod 


Conſider tkat you: have loſt eee eee 
by ydur illneſs; fetch it up now you ate well. At 


preſent you ſhoud be a good cœconomiſt of Jour 
moments, of which company and ſights will claim 
a conſicderable mare; ſo that theſe which remain for 
ſtudy; muſt be not only attentivrly, but greedily 
employed. But indeed I do not ſuſpect you of one 
fingte motnent's idleneſs in the ele day. Idleneſs 
is only the refuge of weak minds, and the holyday 
of fools. I do not call good company and liberal 
pleaſures, idlæneſs; fat from it: recommend ito you 
«good: ſhare of both. ils arm ore e ayer 
I ſend you ; here. el a letter for Cardinal 


Atexantler Alba. which you will give lu . won 


ae the Falpls Marky Data that 
to the Duc de Nivernois, to whotri-yor ure com- 
mended by ſeveral people at Paris, as well as by 


| inyfebſs Then you 97 Do" your ge 


AA vic * 8 n 3+ 3 8 97H. 


the government of Venice; inform the 
Hiſtory of chat Republic, [ eſpecially" of its moſt | 


remarkable 21s ; ſuch as the Figueide Cumbray, in 


1509, by which it had like to have been deſtroyed 


and the conſpiracy formed by the Marquis de Bed- 


mar, the Spaniſh n to 3 it to the 


- 4 A * — — & 


q bn 7 | „ Crown 


A L | 4. wid 1 * 17 9 a 3 
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unn The famous diſputes betw een that 
Republic and the Pope, are worth „„ 3 
and the writings of the celebrated and learned Fr 


Paolo di Sarpi, upon that occaſion, worth your read- 


ing. It was once the greateſt commercial Power in 
Europe, and in the 14th and a gth centuries mae a 


conſiderable figure; but at preſent its commeroe is 


decayed, and its riches conſequently decreaſed and, 


far from meddling now with the affairs of the Conti 


nent, it owes its ſecurity to its; neutrality and ineffi. 
ciency : and that ſecurity will laſt no longer, than till 
one of the great Powers in Europe engroſſes the teſt 


of Italy; an event which this century Poſſibly may, 


but orhich the net probably Will ſe. 46 
Tour friend Comte d' Einſiedlen, and his Governd J | 


have been with me this moment, and delivered me 


your letter from Berlin, of February the 28th, N. S. 
Ilike them both ſo well, that I am glad you did; and | 
ſtill more glad to hear what they ſay of you. Gn, 


andi continue to deſerve the praiſes of wol e 


ſerve praiſes themſelyes. Adieu. 

vd 26 How e rens + 1. 080M 18T9VN e abit 
I break open. this letter to acknowledge yours/ of 
the zoth June, N. S. which I have but this iaſtant 
received, though thirteen days antecedent in date to 
Mr. Harte's laſt; I never in my life heard of bathing | 
four hours a day's and-I am impatient to hear of your | 
ſafe arrival at. Venice, after ſo; A 
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London, Jaty the oth, ©. 8. 1740. 
' DEAR SOS To cy Gay 174g 


HR. Harte? ns and yours' Lp in-upon me 
1% moſt irregularly ; for I. received, by the laſt 
poſt, one from Mr. Harte, of the th, N. S. and that 
which Mr. Grevenkop had received from him, the 
poſt; before, was of the 1 Zeh; at u 1 Wenn 4 
| ſhall receive them allen ey Koa 

Jam very glad that my Tuer Mich Dr. Shaw's 
ae has leſſened your bathing for ſince L was 
born, I never heard of bathing four hours a day; 
which would ſurely be too much, even in Medea's 
| kent, if ww; "waned: (as JO do not Vet) new 
boiling. 1851 All HE 
iT AY in iis 5 91 4 eee 
ng to Inſpruck, it was only in oppoſition to Lau- 
fanne, which I thought much too long and painful 
a journey for you.; but you will have found, by my 
ſubſequent letters, that I intirely approved of Venice; 
ere 1 hope yon have now been ſome time, and 
which i is a much better place for you to refide at, till 
you 0 to Naples, than either Tieffer or Laubach. I 
love Capitals extremely; it is in Capitals that the 
beſt company is always to be found; and; conſe- 
quently, 1 the; belt e to be kernel. The very 


* 


42314 


diſtinguiſh their manners ons 15080 of, the 1 
For 4 Props of Capitals; IL. fend. you, here-two. 
81 TH : by ' erer 
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| etters of recommendation to N aples, from Monſieur 


Finochetti, the Neapolitan Miniſter at the Hague; 


and in my next I ſhall ſend you two ü from tho: | 
ſame. perſon, to the ſame place. ly 8 


T have examined Count Einſiedlen ſo WO" 


concerning you, that I have extorted from him, 4 N 


confeſſion, that you do not care to ſpeak Germfan- 
unleſs to ſuch as underſtand no other language. At 
this rate, you will never ſpeak it well, which J am 


very deſirous that you ſhould do, and of which you! 
would, in time, find the advantage.” Whoever has 


not the command of a language, and does not ſpeak 


it with facility; will always appear below himfel” 


when he converſes in that language: the want of 


words and phraſes will cramp and lame his thoughts!" 
As you now know German enough to expreſs your-* 


ſelf tolerably, ſpeaking it very often will ſoon make 
you ſpeak it very well; and then you will appear in 


it whatever you are. What with your own San 
ſervant, and che ſwarms of Germans you will meet 


with wherever you go, you may have opportunities 


of converſing in chat language half the day; and 1 
do very ſeriouſly deſire that you will, or elſe all my 


pains You have already taken about 5 it are loſt. 


will remember likewife, that, till you can wriih 0 


Italian, you are always to write tô tie in German. 
Mr. Harte's conjecture, concerning votre 


ſcems to be a very reaſonable 6ne 7 it agrees intitely 


with' mine; which is the univerſal ole” by which” 
every man judges of another man's opinion, But, 


whatever may have been the cauſt of your rheumatie' 7 


. 35 * 73 | * diſorder, 
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diſorder, the effects are ſtill to be attended to; and 


as there muſt be a remaining acrimony in;your blood, 
you ought to have regard to that, in your common 


diet as well as in your medicines ; both which ſhould- 
| be of a ſweetening alkaline nature, and prometive 


of perſpiration. Rheumatic complaints are very apt 


to return, and thoſe returns would be” very veka- 


tious and detrimental to you, at your age, and in 
pour courſe of travels. Tour time is, now particu- 

larly, ineſtimable; and every hour of it, at preſent, 
worth more than a year will be to you twenty years 


hence. You are now laying the foundation of your 


future character and fortune; and ane ſingle ſtone 


wanting in that foundation, is of more conſequence 
than fifty in the ſuperſtructure; Which can always 
be mended and embelliſhed, if the foundation is 
ſdlid. To carry on the metaphor of building. 1 
would wiſh you to be à Corinthian edifice, upon a 
Tuſcan foundation; the latter having the wtmoſt 
ſtrength end hdi to ſuppore,"an@ the former ul 
poſkible ornaments to decorate. '' The Tuſcan column 
is coarſe, clumſy, and unpleaſant; nobody looks at 
it twiee: the Corinthian fluted column is beautiful 
and attractive; but, without a ſolid foundation ean 


hardly be ſeen twice, becauſe: ie muſt ſoon tumble 0 
doõ-˖. deu ee f. 0 10 219 2 1¹ bas Elos 
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DEAR AG. int an nin dn 1080 
* Hartes ener a the igth July. 
N. S. which I received by the laſt poſt, Lam a 

length informed of the particulars both ef your paſt. 
diſtemper, and of your future motions, As to the 

former, IJ am nom convinced, and ſo is Doctor Shaw, 
that your lungs were only ſymptomatieally affected: 
and chat the rheutnatic tendeney is what you are! | 


chiefly now to guard againſt, but (for greater ſecu- 1 
rity) with due attention ſtill to your lungs, as if they — | 
had been, and fill were, 8 little affected. In either | 
| caſe, ai cooling, P regimen is equally. good. 1 | | | 
|. By coeling, I eee ita conſequences, niit | 
| cold to the palate: for nothing is more dangerous | 
than very cold liquors, at the very time that one 
b longs for them the moſt; which is. hen ane is very 1 
N hot. Fruit, hen full ripe, is very wheleſome; but 1 
. chen it muſt he within certain bounds as: to quantity 7 
0 for I; have known many of my countrymen dia of 
j bloody fluxes, b indulging in to, great a:quantity. 
p of frait, in thoſe countries, where, from the good- 
i _ neſs and ripeneſs of it, they thought it could do them = 
0 no harm. Ne guid nimis, is a moſt excellent rule in „ 
5 every thing; but commonly the leaſt obſerved, by | | 2 
0 people of your age, in any thing. 1 i 
As to your future motions, I am very well pleaſed | 1 | 
with them, and MR —_— yaur intended ſtay at ä 
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a greater thare. than that of your time, conſidering 
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—_— to Venice; whoſe almoſt cpm waters 


en 


formed, a great deal of oe company. — 
Maffei, alone, would be worth going there for. You 
may, I think, very well leave Verona - about the 
middle of September, when the great heats will be 
quite over, and then make the beſt of your way to 
Naples; where, I own, I want to have you, by way 


of precaution (I hope it is rather over caution) in 


caſe of the leaſt remains of a pulmonic diſorder. 
The amphitheatre at Verona is worth your attention; 
as are alſo many buildings there and at Vicenza, 
of the famous Andrea Palladio, whoſe taſte and 


Kyle of building were truly antique. It would not 
be amiſs, if you employed three or four days in 


learning the five Orders of Architecture, with their 


you need know of them in that time. Palladio's 


own book of Architecture is che beſt you can make 
uſe of for that purpoſe, ſkipping” over the: loweſt 


mechanical parts * it, * as we ee con 
cement, Sc. e , e 165 b 


Mr. Harte tells me, that your Calais with 
the Claſſics is renewed ; the ſuſpenſion of which has 
been fo ſhort, that I dare ſay it has produced no 
coldneſs. I hope, and believe, you are now ſo much 


maſter of them, that two hours every day, uninter- 


ruptedly, for a year or two more, will make you 
perfectly ſo; and I think you cannot now allot them 


1 * 
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things, which men of ſenſe; for greater ſectirity 
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he" Aar other things you. have to learn and to. 


do. You muſt know how. to. ſpeak, and write 
Italian perfectly: you muſt learn ſome Logic, ſome 


5 Geometry, and ſome Aſtronomy; not to mention 


your Exerciſes, where they are to be learned: and, 


above all, you muſt learn the World, which is not 


ſoon learned; and only to be learned by POO 
good and various companies. | 


Conſider, therefore, how precious eveiy moment 
of time is to you now. The more you” apply to 


your buſineſs, the more you will taſte your plea- 
ſures. The exerciſe of the mind in the morning 
whets | the appetite for the pleaſures of the evening, 
as much as the exerciſe of the body. whets the' ap- 


petite for dinner. Buſineſs and pleaſure, r rightly 


underſtood; mutually . aſſiſt each other; inſtead of 
being enemies, as filly. or dull people often think 


| tems! No man taſtes pleaſures. truly, whe does 
t earn them by previous buſineſs; and few people 
90 buſineſs well, who de nothing elſe. Remember, 


that when I ſpeak of pleaſures; I always mean the 
elegant pleaſures of a rational Being, and not the 


brutal ones of a ſwine. I mean 12 bonne Cbere, ſhort 
of Gluttony; Wine, infinitely hort of Drunkenneſs; 


Play, without the leaſt, Gaming; and Gallantry, 
Wt. Debauchery. There is a line in all cheſe 


* 


take care to keep a good deal on the right ſide of e 


for ſickneſs, pain; contempt, and infamy, lie imme 


diately on the other ſide of it. Men of ſenſe gud 
merit in all other reſpects, may Rave had ſomę 
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theſe failings ; but then thoſe few examples, inſtead 
of inviting us to imitation, ſhould only put us the 
more upon our guard againſt ſuch weakneſſes. Who- 
ever thinks them faſhionable, will not be ſo himſelf : 


| I have often known a faſhionable man have ſome 
| one vice; but I never in my life knew a vicious 
| man a faſhionable man. Vice i is as. . as it 
7 is criminal. ot bicks you, my, Ke child. 

M h een 1 
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DE AR BOY, owt 1 — - ar 82 f 
E I us reſume. our. refl tions upon Men, ate 
= £4. characters, their anner in a word, our. 
1 | e, upon the World. They may, help you 
| to form yourſelf, and. to know, others. A know- 
ledge very uſeful at all ages, very rare at yours: it 
ſeems. as if it were nobody's. buſineſs to communi- 
cate it to young men. Their, Maſters, teach them, 
fingly, the languages, or the ſciences, of their ſeveral 
departments; and are indeed generally incapable, of 
teaching them the World: their, Parents are often 
ſo too, or at leaſt, neglect doing. it; either from avo· 
nnn ee een or ann derer n 4 3 


| way * eee Se This lat notion is 7 in a m 
_ . great degree true 3 that is, the / World can erben eſt 


never be! well known, by theory q practice is abſo- in 
bytely; neceſſary Þut ſurely it is of great uſ Gn 


o us Sou; EI 9. 105 


young man, before he ſets out for that country, full 


of mazes, windings, and turnings, to have at leaſt 
a general . ad ir Ae wh ſome een 
un | 
"There is a biel dignity of Manners abſolutely 
neceſſary, to make even the 0 valuable character 


either reſpected or reſpectable. 


Horſe-play, romping, Ahubats and loud fits of 
laughter, jokes, waggery, and indiſcriminate fami- 
liarity, will fink both merit and knowledge into a 
degree of contempt. They compoſe at moſt a 


merry fellow; and a merry fellow was never yet a 


reſpectable man. Indiſcriminate familiarity, either 
offends your ſuperiors, or elſe dubbs you their de- 
pendent, and led captain. It gives your inferiors, 
juſt but troubleſome and i improper claims of equa- 


lity. A joker i is near akin to a buffoon; and nei- 


ther of them is the leaſt related to wit. Whoever 
is admitted or ſought for, in company, upon any 
other account than that of his merit and manners, 
is never reſpected there, but only made uſe of. We 
will have ſuch-a-one, for he ſings prettily ; we _— 
invite ſuch-a-one to à ball, for he dances well; 

will have ſuch-a-one at ſupper, for he is always ok 
ing and laughing * we will aſk another, becauſe he 
plays deep at all game „or becauſe” he can drink 
a great deal. Theſe iter all vilifying diſtinctions, 
mortifying preferences, and exclude all ideas of 
eſteem and regard. Whoever is bad (as it is called) 
in company, for the ſake of any one thing ſingly, is 
Pg chat thing, and will never be conſidered in 

TOY h "oa any 
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any other light; conſequently never e let 
his merits be what they will. 


This dignity of Manners, which 1 recommend 
ſo much to you, is not only as different from pride, as 


true courage is from bluſtering, or true wit from 


joking; but is abſolutely inconſiſtent with it; for 


nothing vilifies and degrades more than pride. The 
pretenſions of the proud man, are oftener treated with 
ſneer and contempt, than with indignation: as we 
offer ridiculouſly too little to a tradeſman, who aſks 
ridiculouſly too much for his goods; but we do not 
haggle with one who only: aſks a juſt and reaſonable 
Frier. 

Abject flattery id indiſcrimiriate affercation de- 
gende as much as indifcriminate contradiction and 
noiſy debate diſguſt. But a modeſt aſſertion of one's 


own opinion, and a complaiſant acquicſcence i in one 


people! S. preſerve dignity. | | 
Vulgar, low expreſſions, awkward motions and 
addreſs, vilify, as they imply, either a very low turn 
of mind, or low education, and low company. 
Frivolous curioſity about trifles, and a laborious 
attention to little objects, which neither require nor 
deſerve a moment's thought, lower a man; who 
from thence is thought (and not unjuſtly) incapable 
of greater matters. Cardinal de Retz, very ſaga- 
ciouſly, marked out Cardinal Chigi for à little 


mind, from the moment that he told him he had 


wrote three years with the ſame. 1 and chat it 
was an excellent good one ſtill. e 


A certain degree of exterior ſerious eſs 1 


N 
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and möttons, gives dignity, without excluding wit and 


decent chearfulneſs, which are always ſerious them- 
ſelves. A conſtant ſmirk upon the face, and a 


whiffling activity of the body, are ſtrong indications 
of futility. Whoever is in a hurry, ſhows that the 
thing he is about is too big for him. Haſte and 
hurry are very different things. 


I have only mentioned ſome of thoſe We which 


may, and do, in the opinion of the world, lower 
and fink characters, in other reſpects valuable 
enough; but I have taken no notice of thoſe thar 


| affect and ſink the moral characters. They are 


ſufficiently obvious. A man who has patiently been 
kicked, may as well pretend to courage, as a man 
blaſted by vices and crimes may to dignity of 
any | kind. But an exterior decericy and dignity. of 
2 will even keep ſuch a man longer from ſink- 

g, than otherwiſe he would be : of fuch conſe- 
. den is the To Tperon, even though affected and 
put on! Pray read frequently, and "with the uttmoR 


attention, nay get by heart if you can, that incom- bY 
parable chapter in Cicero 8 Offices, upon the 716 


gere, or the Decornm "Ir Confalns whatever Is 
neceſſary for the dignity of Manners... | 
In my next, I will fend you a general map of 


- Courts; za region yet unexplored by vou; but Which 


you are one day to inhabit. The. ways are gene- 


rally crooked and full of turnings, ſometimes ftrewed : 


with flowers, ſometimes, choked up with briars ; 


fotren ground and deep pits frequently lie concealed 


T8 ſmooth and a A all the F 


* 
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are ſlippery, and every ſlip is dangerous. Senſe and 
diſcretion muſt accompany you at your, firſt ſetting 
out; but, notwithſtanding thoſe; till experience is 


your guide, you will every now wy; hed 85 85 out of 
your way, or ſtumble. 2 


Lady Cheſterfield has * now e your 
German letter, for which ſhe thanks you; ſhe ſays 
the language is very correct; and I can plainly ſee 
the character is well formed, not to ſay better than 


your Engliſh character. Continue to write German 
| frequently, that it may e e 1 to 


U 
A. 
© 4 2 — * * T * — — 
* 25 Ls « 1 5 5 l 41 
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Dr the Li Sl, that e 1 Mr. 
2 Harte, of the 31ſt July, N. S. I ſuppoſe you 


are now either at Venice e ee and perfectly 
recovered of your late iHneſs; which, I am daily 
more and more convinced, had no conſumptive 


tendency: however, for ſome time ſtill, faites comme 

il y en avoit,' be regular, and live pectorally. reg 
You will ſoon be at Courts, where, | though you 

will not be concerned, yet reflection and obſerva- 


tion upon what you ſow and hear there, may be 
of uſe to you, when | hereafter you may come to 


be concerned in Courts yourſelf Nothing in Courts 
S exactly. as it OS to * often very different; 


ſometimes 


* 4 


r 2 


| * 
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n be Intereſt, which is the 
real ſpring of every thing there, equally creates 
and diſſolves friendſhips, produces and reconciles en- 
mities; of, rather, allows of neither real friend- 


ſhips nor enmities; for, as Dryden very juſtly ob- 


ſerves, Politicians neither love nor bate. This is ſo 
true, that you may think you connect yourſelf with 


tyo friends to- day, and be obliged, to-morrow, to 


make your option between them as enemies: ob- 
ſerve, therefore, ſuch a degree of reſerve with your 


friends, as not to put yourſelf 1 in their power, if 


they ſhould become your enemies; and ſuch a de- 
gree of moderation with your enemies, as not to make 
it impoſſible for them to become your friends. 

Courts are, unqueſtionably, the ſeats of Polite- 
neſs and Good- breeding; were. they not ſo, they 


would be the feats, of Nlaughter and deſolation. 


Thoſe who now ſmile upon, "ns embrace, would 


affront and ſtab. each other, if Manners did not 

5 interpoſe: but Ambition and Avarice, the. two pre- 5 
vailing paſſions: at Courts, found Diſſimulation more 
effectual than Violence and Diſſimulation introduced 
that habit of Politeneſs, which diſtinguiſnes the 
Courtier from the Country Gentleman. In the former 


caſe, the ſtrongeſt _ Wen prevail; in the I 


the ſtrongeſt mind. q e a bet liiw 


Aman of parts e ono not Lower 


every body at Court: but he muſt take great care 
to offend nobody perſonally ; it being in the power 


of very many to hurt him, who cannot ſerve him. 


; en e let down from Jupiter to 
TRL tant O 4 _ the | 


— — ne 


—— — — - — OE AGE — IO 1 
— — — - 
— * 
— 
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the earth, to connect him with Mortals. Fhere i is, 
at all Courts, 4 chain, which connects the Prince 
or the Miniſter, with the Page of the backsſtairs, 
or the Chambermaid. The King's Wife, or Miſ. 
treſs, das an influence over him; 2 Lover has an 
influence over: her; the Chambermaid, or the Valet 
de Chambre, has an influence over both; and ſo 
ad infmtum. eu muſt, therefore, not break a link 
of that chain, by which 1 hope to eee _ the 
Prince. Ds cv N. "240 f IT gs 12 22 2 

Vou muſt renounce s, if you will not con- ; 


nive at EKnaves, and een Fools. Their number 


makes them conſiderable. You ſhould'as Wen 8 
| either. r 

Whatever you ſay or do at Court, you may =Y 
pend upon it, will be known; the buſineſs of moſt of 


thoſe, who crowd levees and. antichambers, being, 


to repeat all that they ſee or hear, and a great deal 


that they neither ſee nor hear, according as they are 


inclined to the perſons. concerned, or according to 
the wiſhes of thoſe to whom they- hope to make their 


court. Great caution is therefore neceſſary; and 


if, to great caution, you can Join ſeeming frank- 
neſs and openneſs, you will unite what Machiavel : 
_— very difficult, but very ere to . 
nited;ʒ volto ſciolto e penſſeri reti. : 8 
eben are” very apt to be Rada wn Ode in- 
trigues; but they deſerve attention better than con- 


5 fidence: to hold by, Wee is a werf Precarious 
tenure. ! 8 Ae „„ 758 87 > $f „gf * 185 Ii 


I am agreeably ieropted in wege ef 


Sinn 71 


„1117 l %% 4 82: $057 411 ans 


a letter which 4 have this moment 8 from 
Baron Firmian. It contains your panegyric, nd 
with the- ſtrongeſt projeltanions: imaginable that he 
does you only] juſtice... I received this favourable ac- 
| count of you with aw and I communicate. it 
to you with as much; While you deſerve. praiſe; 
155 reaſonable you ſhould kno 
it; and L make no doubt, but it will encourage you 
perſevering to deſerve it.- This is one paragragh 
of the Baron's, letter. Ses mæurs dans un age i 
tendre, regltes ſelon toutes les loix d'une morale aralte 
« et ſenſer; ſan application (that is what I like) 2 tout 
. ce ga c cnpalle ktude ſerieuſe, et Belles Lettres, Hoignie 


de Pombre mime d un Faſte Pidanteſque, le rendent tris 


* digne de Dos tendres ſoins; e Jai . F bonneur de vous 


* afſurer que chacun ſe louera beauceup de ſon. commerce 
«re; ct-de' fonramitic ©. jen: at: profits; auec plaifir. ici 


det. d Vaenne, et je me-crois tres heureux de la permiſſion, 
* n md accordie de la continuer par la vew de lei- 

tres *. Reputation, like health, i is preſerved and 
increaſed by the-ſame-meaps. by. which it N 


40 Notwithſtanding Nis —_ youth, his Manners are re- 


750 « pits y the moſt keene, an eie rules 0 of ri and of 


2 f Globe! e well as to polite mw hee | 
the leaſt appearance of often tatious pedantry, render him wor- 


„e your mpſt tender affection; and I have the honour, of 
* aſſuring you, that. every one cannot but be pleaſed with. the 
« acquiſition of his acquaintance, and el his friendſlip, 1 have 
«© proffted of it, both here and at Vienna; and mall eſteem my- 
6 ſelf very happy to make uſe of the N he has 0 98 me 


* "TW my” 295 Ex 


T1; SO: * Continue 5 


now that you meet with 


%. 
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Contirtue to deſire and defer 
certainly find it: Knowledge, adorned by Manners, 


ve praiſe, and you will 


will infallibly procure ir. Conſider, that you have 
but a little way farther to get to your journey's end; 
therefore, for God's ſake, do not ſlacken your pace: 
one year and a half more, of ſound application, Mr. 
Harte aſſures me, will finiſh his work: and when 
his work is finiſned well; your own will be very ea- 


ſily done afterwards. Les Manieres et les Graces, are 


no immaterial parts of that work; and I beg that 
you will give as much of your attention to them as 


to your books. Every thing depends upon them.: 


fenza di noi ogni fatica & vana. The various companies 
you now go into, will procure them you, if you will 
carefully en es _ 88 yourſelf u ___ thoſe wha 
be e e 4 eie 5A TILT) TRI - 51 
Adieu! God bleſs ws: and may you ever deſerve 


5 n u. wee with Wwe I am now! | 1Yoursh +: 


By $ 4 * b, 7 75 » 4 by * 4 1 1 . x2 Y 1 117 A } LE £ 1 ws of ] $ } { Ka TREE] * 90 of Fe 
a 1 
1 hk * N 181 2 a "43 A RE Chas lf; 
7 PD r nnd 
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58110 # gen:? "London September th gi, o. 42949 
DEAR BOY. 7 4990.10 aidogaft-ocd:. 
Have e Yours fo Laubach, of the 12th 

=; of Auguſt, N. S. with the encloſed.,;for, Comte 
Laſearis; which I have given him, and with which 
he ce pleaſed,, as Iam, with your account of 
Oarniola. 1 am very glad that vou attend to, 
and, «9% Amsel of the Political objects of the 
eee vou 8⁰ chrough. Trade and Manufac- 


* 1 Mar 1 tures 7 


d Fg 
w 
- 


23 1 775 10 1181 Sox; - 35" : ef 


tures are very conſiderable, not to ſay the melt im. 


portant ones: for, though Armies and Navies are 


the ſhining marks of the ſtrength of countries, they 


would be very ill paid, and conſequently fight very 
ill, if manufactures and commerce did not ſupport 
them. You have certainly obſerved in Germany, 
the inefficiency of great Powers, with great tracts 
of country, and ſwarms of men; which are abſo- 


lutely uſeleſs, if not paid by other Powers, who 


have the reſources of manufactures: and commerce; 


This we have lately experienced to be the caſe of 


the two Empreſſes of Germany and Ruſſia: Eng. 
land, France, and Spain muſt pay their E 


| W or they may as well be without them. 


I have not the leaſt objection to eee | 
the bargain, the obſervation of natural curioſities; 
they are very welcome, provided they do not take 
up the room of better things. But the forms of 
government, the maxims of policy, the ſtrength or 


weakneſs, the trade and commerce,” of the N&Veral 
countries you ſee or hear of, are the i important ob- 
| jects, which I recommend to your moſt. minute in- 
auiries, and moſt ſerious attention. I thou ght that 


the Republic of Venice had, by this time, lasd aide 


that dilly and frivolous piece of policy, of end 
vouring to conceal their form of government; 


Which any body may know, pretty neatly, by taking . 
the pains to read four or five” books; which explain 


all the great parts of it; and as for ſomè of the little 


wheels of that machine, the Knowledge ef them 
e as little uſeful to others, as dangerous to 


themſelves. 


| 
| 
b 
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themſelves, Their , beſt policy a can tell them) is 
to keep quiet, and to offend no one great Power, 
by joining with another. Their eſcape after the 


Ligue of Cane, thould . 40 Wee! teflon to 


them. 
1 am 1 you 8 che aſſemblies at Venice. 


Have you {cen Monſieur and Madame Capello; and 


how did they receive you? Let me know who are 
the Ladies whoſe houſes you frequent the moſt. Have 


you ſeen the Comteſſe d'Orſelſka, Princeſs of Hol- 


ſtein ? Is Comte ee who was the tenant eh 
at VenoW:: 

Tou will, i in many parts of lay n meet park num- 
bers of the Pretender's people (Engliſh, Scotch, and 


Iriſh, fugitives) eſpecially at Rome; and probably 


the Pretender himſelf, It is none of your. buſineſs 
to declare war on theſe people; as little as it is your 


intereſt, or, I hope, your inclination to connect your- | 


{elf with them: and therefore I recommend to. you 


a perfect neutrality. Avoid them as much as you 


can with decency and good manners; 3; but, when 
yau cannot, avoid any political converſation, or de- 


bates with them: tell them that you do not concern 


yourſelf with political matters; that you are neither 
a maker nor a depoſer of Kings ; that, when you 
left England, you left a King in it, and have not 


ſince heard either of his death, or of any revolution 


that has happened, and that you, take Kings and 
Kingdoms. as you find them: but enter no farther 


into matters with them, which can be of no uſe, 


and wow bring on heats and quarrels, When = 
ip* 


— 


— 
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ſpeak of the old Pretender, you will call him only, 
the Chevalier de St. George; but mention him as 
ſeldom as poſſible. Should he PE, to ſpeak. to 
you, at any aſſembly (as, I am told, he ſometimes 
does to the Engliſh) be ſure that you ſeem not to 
know him; and anſwer him civilly, but always either 
in French or in Italian; and give him, in the. for- 
mer, the appellation of Monjieur, and in the latter 
of Sgnore. Should you meet with the Cardinal of 
York, you will be under no difficulty, For he has, 


zs Cardinal, an undoubted right to Eminenxa. Upon 


the whole, ſee any of thoſe people as little as poſlible ; 
when you do ſet them, be civil to them, upon the 
footing of ſtrangers 3 but never be drawn. into any 
altercations with them, about the i . e make: of 
their King, As they call him. 

It is to no fort of ut 6. to talk to clole EFT 
of the natural rights of mankind, and the particular 
conſtitution of this country. Blinded by prejudices, 
ſoured by misforti nes, and tempted by their nec neceſ- 
ſities,” they are as incapable of reaſoning Tightly, as 
they have hitherto been of acting wiſely. The late 
Lord Pembroke never would know any thing: that 
he had not a mind to know; and, in this caſe, I 
| adviſe you to follow his example. Never 1800 
either the father or the two ſonis, any otherwiſe” than 
a8 foreigners 3 and ſo not knowing their pretenſions, 
you habe no occaſion to diſpute em. 

: br 0 can never help tecommending to you the" 
moſt attention at care, to acquire, e, ler Mianieres, la 
EA Slee, 6 a bes Crates, Tui" Galan lant Hanne, et dun 
1 . bh 2 as 1 4 | 10 © ts Howe 
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Homme de Cour. They ſhould appear in every look, 
in every action; in your addreſs, md even in your 
dreſs, if you would either pleaſe or riſe in the world. 

That you may do both (and both are in your 2 
is moſt eee Avon A Were by ooo 7 


"CIENLDTOEL CIS Wo 
: 


p 23 24 7 WE” 38 4 1 Ec: 


P. S. Ade Comte Lathes eU 3 me wok let- 
ter, which I liked very well: the ſtyle was caſy and 
natural, and the Freneh pretty correct. There 
were ſo few faults in the orthography, that a little 
more obſervation of the beſt French authors, will 
t re a COMET! maſter of that OI: Han. 
guage.” e e 
I Will not ak PEE vol that 1 have ey bad 
extraordinary good accounts of you, from an unſuſ- 
pected and judicious perſon; who promiſes me, chat, 
with a little more of the World; your Manners and 
Addreſs'will equal your Knowledge. This is the 
more: pleaſing to'me, as thoſe were the two articles of 6 
which L was the moſt doubtful. Theſe commenda- 
tions Will not, Lam perſuaded, make' you wain and 
coxcomcal, bur only encourage td go on in ww 
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I. ſeems extraordinary, but it is very. true, that 
my anxiety fo. you increaſes in proportion to the 


acco 


dread the 


to bring you ſafe into, that my concern would he. 
doubled, ſhould you be ſhipwrecked within ſight, of... 


it. The object, therefore, of this letter is, (laying 


aſide all the authority of a parent) to conjure. you as 
a friend, by the affection you have for me (and ſurely,.. 
you. have, reaſon,to, haye, ſome) and by the, regard... 
von have for yourſelf, to go on, with, aſſiduity and, 


attention, to complete that work, which, f late, 
you: haye. carried, on ſo. well, 
near being finiſhed, My with 
to make you, ſhine, andi 


been able to do it. Deep learning is generally 


tainted with pedantry, or at leaſt unadorned by 
manners; as, on the other hand, polite manners, 
and the turn of the world, are too often unſupported 


by knowledge, and conſequently end contemptibly 
in the frivolous diſſipation of drawing-rooms and 
ruelles, You are now got. over the dry and difficult 


parts of f learning; What remains, requires much 
| more 
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ats Which I receive of you from all 
hands. 4 promiſe myſelf ſo much from you, that 1 
A diſappointment. You are now ſo near 
the port, which I; have fo. long wiſned and laboured. - 


and which is,now...ſo., 

s, and; my, plan, were. - 
uiſh yourſelf, equally, 
in the learned and the polite. world. Fem hays. . 
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more time than trouble. You, have loſt time by 
your illness; you muſt regain it now or never. 
therefore moſt. earneſtly deſire, for your own "i 
that for theſe next ſix months, at leaſt ſix hours 
every morning, uninterruptedly, may be inviolably 
ſacred to your ſtudies with Mr. Harte. I do not 


know whether he will require fo much, but 1 know. 


that I do, and hope you will, and co quently pre- 
vail with him ro give you' that time: I own it is a 
good deal; but when both you and he conſider, that 
the work will be ſo much bettet, and ſo much 
wonet done, by ſuch an aſfiduous and continued 

application, you will neither of you think it too 


2 and each will find his acccunt in it. So much 


for che mornings, which, from your 


good 


dank; aud Nr. Tarte retiderneſs and ex ef you, 
will, 1 am ſure, be thus well employed. . 


only teaſonable, but uſeful too, that your evenings 


3 ſhould bedevoted to amuſements and pleaſures; and 


re I not only allow but recominend, that they 
mould be tag reg at aſſemblies, 1 JpeBacks, 
onfeque! nings diver- 
reak in upon the mornings. ſtudlies, 

. brenne viſits, and idle parties into the. 
mtty. At your age, you need not be aſhamed, 
whit ay of theſe morning parties are propoſed, to 
ſay you muſt beg to be excuſed, for you are obliged 
to devote your mornings to Mr. Harte; that I will 
have it ſo; and that you dare not de otherwiſe: 
ph aded i it ir will 


# 


yer Yoo# 
1 
* 


be as! muh your owt! inclination as it ! is mine. 
thoſe frivolous, idle people, whoſe time hangs upon 


their Gn hands, and who defire to as hes loſe 


* N * doing chem. 700 much e F Th 


mhorteſt, civil aufer, are are the beſt; 7 catmot, I date 


not, inſtead of I will not; For if + you were to enter ö 
with them into the neceſlity of ſtudy, and the uſeful- 


neſs of knowledge, it would only furniſh them with 


matter for their filly jeſts; which, though I would 


not have you mind, I would not have you invite. 1 5 


will ſuppoſe you at Rome, ſtudying fix; hours un- 


interruptedly with Mr. Harte, every morning, and 
paſſing your evenings with the beſt company of 
Rome, obſerving their manners and forming your 
own, and I will ſuppoſe a number of idle, ſaunter- 


ing, illiterate Engliſh, as there commonly is there, 
living intirely with ' one another, ſupping, drinking, 
and ſitting up late at each other's lodgings; com- 
monly 3 in riots and ſcrapes, when drunk ; and hever 
in good company when ſober. 1 will take one of 


theſe pretty fellows, and give you the dialogue be- 


VEG and yourſelf; ſuch as T dare fay it will 150 
; e, 125 * as I es it wa de on W : 


> 


K 


Engliſhman. WI you come 15 bredkfaſt wich 
me wo. morrowm; there will be four of five of our 


cduntrymen; we have Provided chaiſes, "and ue | 


will drive fomnewhire oH of fi after breakfaſt?” 
Lam very ſorry 1 kungen g We x. am 


obliged e at home all morning. . 


Vor. I. e Englibean. 


„ e i e Jy 


provoke him. atv Dogo iN art 10 S 
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Fr © Engliſhman, : Why: then we will come and break? 
falt with you. 
e I cant do that der Tam * 
Engliſhman. Well then, let it be the next day. 
| Stanhope: To tell you the truth, it can be no day 
in the morning; for I neither go out, nor We any 
body at home before twelve 
_ Engliſhman,” And what the devil do es hy with 


e till twelve o'clock ? © 2 Ne 
Stanhope.” 1 am not WY rel, 1 em wie Ur 
Tach 2 Then what the aevi as you FE with 

bim! ” | at FAHEY « 

' Stanhope. We N agen things; 3 we ou! 

we converſe. Fg ft PIG: 3 


Engliſhman. Very pretty amuſement indeed! * Are 
Jo w take Otftiers thay?” 236 1 At ent ff hi 
Stanhope. Tes, my father's orders, 1 ö bal 1 
muſt tale. hare eee MH e eee 
"Engliſhman. why haſt 0 ins Mac ſpirit, than 
10 mind an old fellow a thouſand miles off? 
Stanhope. If I e, mind 5 ua he won't 
mind wy rauhe? i ie 
Engliſhman. What dbes 4 old prig threaten, 
ee ? norm folks 11 long: never mind 
threats.” | en 00 111926; 13 NI FOR 1817 
1 No, I can't au that he has ever ires- 
tened me In” his life; dt 1 believe 1 wan beſt not 


Fan Pooh 1! you Spell have one angry 


va LOT DJ bog dg ln n „ GOT 14] letter 


rr . rY 
. | 3 


nurſe too, this ſame, what” cis name Mr. Harte? 


| the / face of him this W 


1 24171. 70 51280 K uod 211 
letter from me oki eller. an there would..hejan 


end of it. + patio. fr 5 
Stanhope. Tou ieh „ 3. he alwa 
does more than he ſays, He has never been = 
with me yet, that I remember, in; his life: but if I | 
were to provoke; him, Lam ſure he would never for- 1 
give me: he would be cooly immoveable, and I 
might beg and pray, and nribe g heart n to no 
purpoſe. ***VͤX 400tfo reiow3- 13 e 
Engliſhman Why. on he is an odd es chat 3 
all I can ſay: and pray, are you to obey your dry 


Stanhope. Yes. 
Engliſhman, S0 he Auf you all morning, "with 
Gra and Latin, and Logic, and all that. Egad 1 : 
have a dry-nurſe too, but I never looked into a book 
with him in my life ; 1 have not ſo much as ſeen 
K, and don't care a louſe if 
I never ſee it again. An er 
Stanhope. My dry-nurſe never, deſires any thing 
of me that is not rxaſonable, and for auen good; 
and / therefore I like to be with him. AHS 
Engliſhman. Very ſententious 1 upon 
my Word I at this rate you will be reckoned. a very 
good young man. I 22140} 0371 22 226940 $35 77 9113 
Stanhope. Why, hot will to me no barm. 111% 
Engliſhman. Will you be with us to-morrow in 


en 00, 


che evening then? We ſhall be en with; you and 

I have got ſome excellent good wine anna be 

ve Mepry. Bf Doo 10 900 4 npetteltilag 

5 e I am e much obliged to _ but 
OR a. 


. T ; 
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e GN Albani' 83 ; and chen to e at 0p: Vene- 
tian Embaffadreſss. 
Engliſhman. How. the devil can 700 like doing: 


always with theſe foreigners ?- I never 8⁰ . . 


them, with all their formalities and ceremonies. 
am never eaſy in company with . and 1 i t 

know why, but I am aſhamed. 7 85 
Stanhope. I am neither denne nor afraid: 1 


am very eaſy with them; they are very eaſy with 


me; I get the language, and I fee their characters, 
by -converfing with them; and that i is en, we are 
ſent abroad for. Is it not? 
- Engliſhman. 1 hate your 3 women's com- 
enen women of -faſhion as they call em. 1 
don't knew what to ſay to them, for my part. 
Stanhope. Have you ever converſed with them? 

Engliſnman. No. I never converſed with them; 
hug I have been e in their pan, * 
much againſt my will. | 

Stanhope. '- But at leaſt —4 have Abe don, no 
ho which is, probably,” more than you: en of 
the women you do converſe with. 


Engliſhman. That's true, I own ce for al 
hon I would rather keep company with my ſurgeon 


half the year, Fans wth 1 women of _ the 
8. round. 5 + — 

- Stanhope, Taſtes are „ keene, you Knew, and 
every man follows his own. . 


Engliſpman. That's true; 1 thine 8 a i 


odd one, Stanhope. All 8 with thy dry nurſe; 


d for all che evening. to- morrowr; firſt 


3 


10 ns. Son,” vent 


all 4 evening in formal fine company, g hi; all day 
Jong afraid of old Daddy in England. Thou art a 
queer fellow, and I am aft: 80 We bun to os 
made of thee. 

- Stanhope. I am Seid WS 5 e 

Engliſhman. Well then; 10 pgs to you: 5 
you have no objection, I hope, to . being ng 
to-night, which I certainly e 

Stanhope. Not in the leaſt; nor to your Win 
ſick to-morrow, which you as certainly will be; and 
jo goof ee Mel | 

You will. Siri, chat I 8 not put into your 
mouth thoſe good arguments, which upon ſuch an 
occaſion would, I am ſure, occur to you; as piety 
and affection towards me; regard and friendſhip for 
Mr. Harte; reſpect for your own moral character, 
and for all the relative duties of Man, Son, Pupil, 


and Citizen. Such ſolid arguments would be thrown 


away upon ſuch ſhallow puppies. Leave them to 
their ignorance, and to their dirty, diſgraceful vices. | 
They will ſeverely feel the effects of them, when it 
will be too late. Without the comfortable refuge 
of learning, and with all the ſickneſs and pains of a 
ruined ſtomach, and à rotten carcaſe, if they happen 
to arrive at old-age, it is an uneaſy and ignominious 
The ridicule which ſuch fellows endeavour 


to why upon thoſe who are not like them, is, in 
the opinion of all men of ſenſe, the! moſt authentic 


panegyrie. Go on, then, my dear child, in the 


way youre in, only for a year weden Were; e is 


oF. 888 i 
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all alk oi F you. After that, 1 promiſe that you 
ſhall be he own. maſter,” Ad tat I will pretend | 
to no other title than that of” your beſt and trueſt | 
friend. Y You Mall receive advice, but no orders, 
from me; and in trutli you wil want no other advice 
but ſuch as youth and inexperie rience muſt neceſſarily 
require. You ſhall « ce rtainly wan int nothing, that is 
requilite, not only for your conveniency, but alſo 
for your pleaſures, which I always deſire ſhould'be 
= gratified. You will ſuppoſe that I mean the plea- 
1 | ſures un honnẽte homme. 
While you are learning Italian -which I 7 you 
do with diligence, pray take care to continue your 
German, Which you may have frequent opportunities 
of ſpeaking; I would alſo have you keep up your 
knowledge of the Jus Publicum Tmperii, by looking 
over, now and then, thoſe ingtimable ' manuſcripts, 
which Sir Charles Williams, who arrived here 1 
"week, aſfures me you have made upori that fubj 


It will be of very great ule to you, when you ale 
85 be concerned in foreign affair "is as yu ſhall be 
15 you qualify yourſelf for them) 50 anger than 
ever any other was; 1 mean veg you "are twenty. 
Sir Charles tells f me that he Will eh for your 
learning; ; and that, he ETON 3 o Will acquire 
chat addreſs and eee e 0 near | 


1 


be 


Fcrrectneſs of 


; and, how nargpwly 1 ed hy 


oe 


ite 8 F 0 þ 


I: 8, 1 wed 
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you pleaſed with, and proud of, the reputation which 
vou have already acquired? Surely you are, for I am 
_ ſure I am. Will you do any thing to leſſen or for- 
feit it? Surely you will not. And will o not do 
2 * can to extend and increaſe it? Surely you 

It is only going on for a year and a half longer, 
as _ have gone on for the two years laſt paſt, and 
devoting half the day only to application; and you 


will be ſure to make the earlieſt figure and forune in 


* eie that ef map ama. Adieu. 


er ( OI In 
Shady - 7 f. "oy x 


1 K 'T 1 . R clxII. 


EO . rae eg 


London, ; ese: the 52d, 0. 8. N 
N : 57 o 


| | 
ET HOES} 2 765 1 ce 


DEAR BOY, 


F. 5 had p — Philters and love potions, 1 | 
ſhould be that vou had given Sir Charles 


Williams ſome, by the manner in which he, ſpeaks 
of you, not only to me, but to every body elſe. I 
will not repeat t to you What he ſays of the extent and 


your knowledge, a8 it. might. either 


1 - Vp ay. 


make. vou Vain, or 1 vou that Jou had al- 
ready enough, 0 of wl i nobody can have too much. 


il ealily imagine h Panel ; queſtions 1 4 99 20 
nen your tub} beet 


ir 


he anſwered. me, an dJ. 10 lay with truth, Juſt | 


4 pee have. wiſhedz, till, fa 7 J ſatished, intirely with bis 


1 inquired 


FLY 


of your character and e 


els « conſe- 
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e, but ſtill of great eonſocuente to every man, 


and of mote to you chan to alimoſt any man; I mean. 

your addreſs, manners, and air. To theſe queſtions, 
the ſame truth which he had obferved before, obliged 
him to give me much leſs atis factory anſwets! And, 
as he thought himſelf, in friendſhip bork to you and 


me, obliged to tell me the diſag 48 W. 
the agreeable truths, upon the fame prineif le, thi 


He told me then, that in company yo 
quently. moſt provokingly inattentive, able, e 
 diftraity that you carne into a room, and | 


yourſelf very awkwardly; that at table you con | 
ſtantly threw down, knives, forks, napkins; - bread, 
Sc. and that you neglected your See ang ben ; 


to a degree \unpardopable! at any age, 
bs £57" 54, fe. wy [. 


more ſo at your years. 5 enn eee 


Theſe things, how immaterial ſoever ahep ly bj 
ſeem to people who do not know the world and 


the nature of ' mankind, give me, who Know them 
to be exceedingly material, very great concern. 1 
have long diſtruſted you, and therefore n 
admoniſhed you, upon thieſe articles; and 1 tell 
you plainly, that'T ſhall not be eaſy; till F hear a 


very different account of them IL nd ene 
thing more offenſve to a companiy „chan that in- 
attention and 'd;fPraion. Ir is ſhowing them _ | 
q PROSE ONO a n owe er - 


or abe wornan * Frey Ahe A Proof 810 
dee e eee 255 0 3 


CW Fete 


Fo 


yielt f 'obliged to repeat them to you. 1% e 1. n = 


— 


— 


rr 10 E 178 8 AAS 41 247 


ee his While to do ſos and, take 
my word for it, it is always worth his while. For 
my own part, J would: rather be in company; with 
a dead man, than with an abſent one; for if the 
me — whereas the abſent man, ſilently 
indeed, but very plainly, tells me that he does not 
ungen attention Beſides, can an ab- 
2 man make any obſervations upon the characters, 
and manners of the company? No. He 
eee beſt; companies all his life-time wi 
they will admit him, Which, if I were they, I 
would not) and never be one jot the wiſer. I OY 
will converſe with an abſent man; one may as well 
talk to a deaf one. It is, in truth, a practical 


blunder, to addreſs ourſelves: to a man, who we 


ſee plainly, neither hears, minds, nor underſtands 
us. Moreover, I aver that no man is, in any de- 
gree, fit for either buſineſs or converſation, whe. 
cannot; and does not, direct and command his at- 


tention to the preſent object, be that hat it will. 
pence in your education, but I will poſitively not 


keep vou A FPlapper Tou may read, 1 im Dr Swift, 
the deſeription of cheſt Eildpperts cends the uſe they. - 
were of to your friends the Laputans; whoſe minds 


(Gulliver ſayg) are ſo taken up with intenſe deen. 


lations, that they neither can ſpeak, or attend to the 
diloourſes of others, without being rouſed by lame, 


C4 of 
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able to afford it, always keep a Flapper in their 
family, as one of their domeſties, nor ever walk 
about, or make viſits; without him. This Flapper 
is likewiſe employed diligentiy to attend his maſter 
in his walks; and, upon occaſion, to give a ſoft 
flap upon his eyes; becauſe he is always ſo wrapped 
up in cogitation, that he is in manifeſt danger of 
falling down every precipice, and bouncing his 
head againſt every poſt, and, in the ſtreets, of joſt- 
ling others, or being joſtled into the kennel him- 
ſelf. If Cbriſtian will undertake: this province into 
the bargain, with all my heart; but I will not allow 
him any increaſe of wages upon that ſcore. In 
Mort, I give you fair warning, that, when we 
meet, if you are abſent in mind, I vill ſoon be 
abſent in body; for it will be impoſſible for me to 
ſtay in the room: and if at table you throw down 
your knife, plate, bread, Sc. and hack the wing of 
„ chicken for half an hour, without being able to 
cut it off, and your ſleeve all the time in another 
diſh, I muſt riſe from table to eſcape the fever you 
would certainly give me. Good God! how:Iſhould 
be ſhocked, if you came into my room, for the firſt 
time, with two left legs, preſenting yourſelf with all 
the graces and dignity of a Taylor, and vu clothes 
hanging upon you, like thoſe in Mot ſtreet, 
upon tenter-hooks ! whereas I expect, nay require 
to ſee you preſent yourſelf with the eaſy and gen- 
teel % a man of Faſhion, who has kept good 
com N 1 ar well: Lohr 


295773 Dog 11 SSE Wy 
andtions; 4 d ſomething particularly engaging in 
your addreſs. All this I expect, and all this it is 
in your power, by care and attention, to makeome 
find; but, to tell you the plain truth, if I d not 
for I cannot ſtand inattention and awkwardneſs; it 


would endanger my health. Tou have often ſeen, 
and I have as often made you obſerve Ls diſtin- 


guiſned inattention and awk wardneſs. Wrapped 
up, like a Laputan, in intenſe thought, and poſſibly, 
ſometimes, in no thought at all (Which, I believe, is 


very often the caſe of abſent people) he does not 


know his moſt intimate acquaintance by ſight, or 
anſwers them as if he were at croſs- purpoſes. He 

leaves his hat in one room, his ſword in another, 
and would leave his ſnoes in a third, if his buckles; 
though awry, did not ſave them: his legs and arms, 
by his awkward management of them, ſeem to have 
undergone the Qutſtion extraordinaire; and his head, 
always hanging upon one or other of his ſhoulders, 
ſeems to have received the firſt ſtroke upon a block. 
1 incerely value and eſteem him for his Parts, 


Learning; and Virtue; but for che ſoul of me 


cannot love him in company. This will be uni- 


verſally the caſe, in common life, of every inatten- 


tive awkward'man, let his real merit and knowledge 
be ever ſo great. When I was of your age, I defired 
to ſhine, as far as I was able, ind every part of 

life; and was as attentive to my Manners, my Dreſs, 
and my Air, in company on evenings as to my Books 


nor N 2 


and m Tutor eee A young fellow 


| 
_- 
| 
9 
{ 
9 
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| ſhould be ambitious to ſhine in every thing; and, 
of the two, always rather overdo than underdo. 

Theſe things are, by no means, trifles; they are of 
infinite conſequence to thoſe who are to be thrown 
into the great world, and he would make a figure 
or a fortune in it. It is not ſufficient to deſerve 
well; one muſt pleaſe well too. Awkward, difagree- 
able merit, will never carry any body far. Wherever 
you find a good dancing-maſter, pray let him put you 

upon your haunches; not ſo much for the ſake of 
dancing, as for coming . into a room, and preſenting 
yourſelf genteely and gracefully. Women, whom 
you ought to endeavour to pleaſe, cannot forgive a 
vulgar and awkward air and geſtures; il leur faut ds 
Brillant. The generality of men are pretty like them, 
and are equally taken by the ſame exterior graces. 

I am very glad that you have received the diamond 
buckles ſafe; all I deſire, in return for them, is, 
that they may be buckled even upon your feet, and 
that your ſtockings may not hide them. I ſhould 
be ſorry you were an egregious fop; but J proteſt, 
that, of the two, I would rather have you a Fop 
than a Sloven. I think negligence in my own dreſs, 
even at my age, when certainly I expect no ad- 
vantages from my dreſs, would be indecent with | 
regard to others. T have done with fine clothes; 
but 1 will have my plain clothes fit me, and made 
like other people's. In the evenings, I recommend to 

you. the company of women of faſhion,” who have 
a right to attention, and will be paid it. Their 
| Fu inder W e erm a 
Nit 


To unis Sow; 2 GH 22 


habit of attention and reſpelt of aw vou will 
find the advantage among men. E e rg 


My plan e. from the Lenins has been 


to make yon ſhine, equally in the learned and in the 
n ; Fin ang r is Wee completed 


Wanne or elle che former part will «rail you 


the aprefior-addreſs ee do half the bulinoſes . 


they muſt be the harbingers of your merit, or your 


merit will be very coldly received: all _ and; "we 


judge of the former, few of the latter, , ae 

Mr. Harte tells me, that you n eee very 
much ſi ince your illneſs: if you get up to five feet 
ten, or even nine inches, your figure will probably 
be a good one; and, if well dreſſed and genteel, 


will probably pleaſe; which is a much greater 
advantage to a man, than people commonly think. 


Lord Bacon calls it a letter of recommendation. 
I would viſh you to be the omnis homo, - Y homme 
uni verſel. Fou are nearer it, if you pleaſe, than 


ever any body was at your age; and if you will but, 


for the courſe of this next year only, exert your 


whole attention to your ſtudies in the morning, and 
to your addreſs, manners, air, and fournure, in the 


evenings, you will be en e 9, and the 


man that is rarely ſeen. 


Oor letters go, at belt ſo e and; 10 . 


| miſcarry totally; that, for greater ſecurity, I repeat 


ed, in a little 
— beer "ap "The hoy part is ſtill in 
your. power to com plete and I flatter myſelf that 
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the ſame things. So, though Lacknowledgetl by laſt 
* Mr. Harte's letter of the 8th September, N. S. 
L acknowledge it again by this to you. If this 
ſhould, find you ſtill at Verona, let it inform you, 
that I wiſn you would ſet out ſoon for Naples; 
unleſs Mr. Harte ſhould think it better for you to 
ſtay at Verona, or any other place on this ſide Rome, 
till you go there for the Jubilee. Nay, if he likes 
it better, Lam very willing that you ſhould. go di- 
rectly from Verona to Rome; for you cannot have 
too much of Rome, whether upon account of the 
language, the curioſities, or the company. My only 
reaſon for mentioning Naples, is for the ſake of the 
climate, upon account of your health; but, if Mr. 
Harte thinks your health is now ſo well reſtored as 
to be above 1 climate, he may ſteer our courſe 
wherever he thinks proper; and, for ought I know, 
your going directly to Rome, and conſequently ſtay- 
ing there ſo much the longer, may be as well as any 
thing elſe. I think you and I cannot put our affairs 
in better hands than in Mr. Harte IN and1 will take 
his. infallibility againſt the Pope's, with ſome odds on 
his ſide. A propos of the Pope; remember to be 
preſented to him before you leave Rome, {A | 
through the neceſſary ceremonics for it, het | 
kiſſing his ſtipper or his bh; for I. * 
deprive myſelf of any thing that I wanted todo or 
ſee, by refuſing to comply with: an eſtabliſned cuſtom. 
When I was in Catholic countries, I never declined 
Kneeling in their churches at the elevation, nor elſe- 


where, When che Floſt went by. It is a complaiſance 
f due 


tedious one; but my — e 


period of your life) 
Een. of :caprating; ar dwelling too long wpen 


% s SW * 0 aug 


| FE to the cuſtom of 1 
as ſome ſilly people have imagined, an implied ap< 


probation of their doctrine: Bodily attitudes and 
ſituations are things ſo very indifferent in themſelves, 
that I would quarrel with nobody about them. It 
may; indeed, be improper for Mr. Harte to pay that 
tribute of complaiſance, upon account of kis cha- 


rater tb If ideea no gab lar 


This letter is very long, and poſſibly a very 


Þ great, end pantcularly apithieicrinital: GN 
hat I am only wy of omitting; 


any thing, that I think may be of the leaſt uſe to 


you. Have the ſame anxiety for yourſelf, chat 1 
| prin” perm 8 WN ap 


dear child. i i 1 OOTY 7 e 05 a eating 
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Horte, E 12 48 


eb HHU. "Lone nr Septe: n 10 0. 8. 174. 
DAR BOV; go with tens bo ab ibaid 
05 en way of thinking, acting, * 
41 ſpeaking, implies a low-cducation, and a habit 
of dom company: Toung people contract it at 


ſehool, or among ſervants, with whom they are too 


often uſed to tonverſe; hut, after they frequent 
good company, they muſt want attention and ob- 
ſervation very much, if they do not; lay it quite 


W * they do not, good n 


nee thinks every-thing © oy TIO NT 
faded chey bart eie he een gry dd to ety 


does not ſuppoſe: himſelf to be bes the ole or 
Principal object of the thoughts, looks, or words 
of the compary; and never ſuſpects chat be is either 
ighted or laughed at, unleſs he is conſoious that he 
. deſerves it. And if (which very ſeldom hap! ) 
the company is abſurd or ill. bred enough 0 do 
rither, he does not care o pence, unleſs che inſult 
de ſo groſs and plain as to require ſakisfaction of 
—.— kind. As de is above trifles; he is never 
i | and enger about chem ; and, ne e 
| FAS ——— 
A vilparman' s coerſation ahroys favour bu 
of the lowneſs of fs education a my. 
turns chieffy up his domeſtie Ae a * 
the ar gn ordler eee in his own familyf und 
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| be gives then Tit for Tat, aye; that he does. He 
has always ſome favourite word for the time being; 


Nr Such as. vaſfth: angry, vaſt. kind, vaſtly 
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# fl wers of the ne of a yulgar 
man. Would he. 475 that men differ i In r taſtes ; 
adorns that 


be both ſu 


what 5s one man's Meat is another man's Poiſon. If any 
ttempts being ſinart, as he calls it, upon him; 


which, for the ſake of uſing often, he commonly 


adſome, and vaſtly ugly. Even his pronunciation 


1. p : r words, C 
vich it. He calls the earth earth; he is »0bleiged 
not vþliged to you. He goes 10 wards; and not towards 


ſuch a place. He ſometimes affects hard words, by - 


way of ornament, which he always mangles like 


2 learned woman. A man of faſhion never has 


recourſe to proverbs, and vulgar aphoriſms ; uſes 
neither favourite words nor hard words; but takes 
great care to ſpeak. very correctly and grammatically, 
and to pronounce properly; that is, according to 


the uſage of the beſt companies. Ter ZAP Ne $439 ved - 


An awkward addreſs, ungraceful attitudes and 


7 lions, and a certain left-handineſs,, (if I: may uſe . 
that word) loudly, proclaim low education and low. 


company; for it is impoſſible to ſuppoſe that a man 
can have frequented good company, without having 


tehed ſomethings at aebi un motions. 


good old ſaying, as he reſpectfully calls it, that 


arries the mark of the beaſt along 


Vol. ä 2 A new- 


it, in a mosth or wo's, time, he ce 


and introduce your intrinſic d- 
the poliſh is erde tz: — — wiel 


weigh. Do not imagine tha 
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A. new-rajſed man is diſtin regiment by 
is. awkwardnels ; bur he muſt be.impenetrably dull, 
nnot perform at 
leaſt the common manual exerciſe, and look. like a 


ſoldier. The very accoutrements, of à man of 


faſhion, are grievous incumbrances to a vulgar man. 
He is at a loſs, what to. do, with, his hat, when it is 


not upon his head; his cane (if upfortunately, he ” 


wears one) is at ae, war with every cup 
or coffee he drinks; deſtroys them firſt, ang. al 


accompanies them in their fall. His ſword is for- 


midable only to his own legs, which wou paſſibly 
carry him faſt enough out of the way, of any, ſword 
but his own. His clothes fit him ſo ill, and con- 
ſtrain him ſo much, that he ſeems rather their priſoner 
than their proprietor. He preſents himſelf, in com- 

pany, like a criminal in a court. of juſtice; his yery 


8 py condemns him; and people of faſhion will: no 
one, than people 


more connect themſelves wi th. the on 
of character will with the other. This repulſe 
drives, and ſinks him into low company; a gulph 
from wWhence no af 1 after 5 Certain 
dene of 38-31 ne uy fir 10 ob heir oiled 
Lee vn 
+ condition, Ae ton de la. home . Compagnie, Jes,6 
je ne ſpais. ſuai gui . nn neceſſary 10 adorn 
1d Knowledge, as 

out that 
poliſh, would never be worn, Whatever it; might 


are only: uſeful with women; they eee 
: IK | £4 5 90 5 n | O 
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theſe accompliſhments 
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preſent) it ſtill deſe 
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a public” aſeinbly; what an ad- 
raceful ſpeaker, with genteel mo- 
tions, a handſome figure; and à liberal alr, oyer one, 
who ſhall ſpeak full as much good ſenſe, but” defti- 


tute of theſe ornaments? In buſineſs, how prevalent 


are the Graces, how detrimental is the want of then? 
By the help of theſe I have known ſome men refuſe 
favours,” leſs offenſively than others granted; them. 

The utility of them in Courts, and Negotiations, is 
inconceivable. You gain the hearts, and conſe 
quently the ſecrets, of nine in ten that you have 
to do with, in ſpight even of their prudence; which 
will; nine times in/ten, 'be the dupe of their hearts 


and of their ſenſes. Conſider the importance of 


theſe chings as they deſerve, and 5 will not loſe 
de mötment in the Purſuit of them. 
Tou are travelling now in a country once ſo fatto 
botkt for arts and arms, that (however degenerated at 
ves your attention and reflection. 
View it therefore with Cate, compare its former with 
its preſent ſtate,” and examine into the cauſes of its 
riſe, and its decay. [Conſider it claſſically and poli- 
tically, and do not run through it, as too many of 
men do, muſically, and (to uſe 
a ridiculous word) Rel Tacke. No piping nor 
fiddling, Ibeſecch you; no days loſt in poring upon 
almoft imperceptible Biteplios and Camees = and do 


not beeoine a Vifthoſo öf ſimall Wires! Porm a taſte 


nn Scdilt Ute, and Architecture, iR you 
pleaſe, by à careful extmination' of the works of 
ie belt ancient and metern ärtiſts; thoſe arc liberal 


* 22 8 - a 
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arts, and 4 4 


your friend Mr. Stevens, extremely; 1 of whom 
I have heard ſo. good a character from Ae people, 


It may prove of uſe to you hereafter, V 
meet with ſuch, ſort of Engliſhmen + baba Wo, 
either from their parts, or their rank, are likely to 
| make ; a figure at home, 1 would adviſe you "16'cul- 
tivate them, and get their favourable teſtimony of 
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I taſte and no ledge of them be- 
come a man of - faſhion very well. But, beyond 


certain bounds, Ethnie Man of Nuſer end, and de 


frivolous v ittuoſo begins. 7s fot l. 
Four friend Mendes, the good Sarjarſtan;' ied 


with me yeſterday. He has more good-nature and 


generoſity, than parts. However, I will ſhow him 
all the civilities that his kindneſs to you ſo juſtly 


deſerves. He rells me that you are taller than I am, 


which I am very glad of: I deſire you may excel 


me in every thing elſe too; and, far from repining, 


1 Jhall rejoice at your ſuperiority. He commends 
. 77 
too, 


that 1 am very glad of your connection 4 him. 
When you 


you here, eſpecially thoſe who are to return to Eng- 


land before you. Sir Charles Williams has puffed 


you (as the mob call it) here extremely. If chree 
or four more people of parts do the ſume, before 
you; come back, your firſt appearance in onion | 
will be, to "pie advantage. ? Many people do, and 
indeed ought 10 take things vpon' truſt; many 


more do, wh ga ho need. not ; ank 15 W dare diſſent from 
| an eſtab bli ſhed opinion,” | oF Abe 203. SULYHDHNGD 125) 
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DAR Has kana, base he 6 8. 1749, 1 
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| bs Received by the laſt pot your letter of the 22d 
* September, N. S. but 1 have not received that from | 
Mr. Harte, to which you refer, and which, you ſay,” 
contained your reaſons for leaving Verona, and re- 
turning to Venice; ſo that I am intirely ignorant of 
them. Indeed the irregularity and negligence of the 
poſt provoke me, as they break the thread of the ac-" 
counts. I want to receive from you, and of the in⸗ 
ſtructions and orders which I ſend you almoſt evety 


poſt. Of theſe laſt twenty poſts, 1 am ſure N 
have wrote eighteen, either to you or to Mr. Harte 


and. it does not appear, - by your letter, that all, 
even, any of my letters have been received. I dente, 


for the future, that boch you and Mr. Harte Will, 


conſtantly, in your letters, mention the dates of mitie, / 


ſents with. regard. to. Four. future 1 motions. | Had you' 
received; my letters, you would, haye been by chi 
time at Naples: but y we muſt, 1 take things 

fy” 3195. 2&6! 3140 
cy Are. 1899 [JE 178 5 


Upon the, receipt then « of this letter, you will as 


ſoon, as conveniently | 2987 can, ſet out fe for Rome; 5 


where von will not arrive t too Jong beſ ore” the Jubi- 


ke, conſidering the difficulties of. gett ng Jodg ings, ' 
and other accommodations there at thi io hl 1 leave 


the choice of the route to you; but I do by no means 
— W ._ - mend 


cen for their miſcarriage, you would not 
haye been in the uncertainty you ſeem to be i in at pre- 


tions, de arent 2 mien die, He 


23⁰ Lies e Lzrrzxs 


intend, that vou ſhould leave Rome after the J abi. 
bees as vo fee to. hint in your letter; on the con- 
trary, I will. have, Rome, Your head: quarters for fix 
months, at leaſt; till you ſhall have, in a manner, 
_ acquired the Jus Civitatis there. More things are to 
be ſeen and learned there, than. 1 in any other town. in 
Europe; there are the beſt maſters to inſtruct, and 
the beſt companies to , poliſh; you, In che ſpring, 
you may make (if you pleaſe) frequent excurſions to 
Naples; but Rome muſt ſtill be your head. quarters, 


| till the heats: of June drive you from thence. o ſome 


other place in Italy, which we ſhall think of by: that 
time. As to the expence which you mention, I do 
not regard it in the leaſt: from your infancy to this 
day, I never grudged any expence in your education, 
and ſtill leſs do it now, that it is become more im- 


portant and deciſive. attend to the objects of your 
expences, but not to the ſums,” 3 certainly not 


Pay one ſhilling for your bling. your noſe, your mo: 
hey, or your reakan. 3 that 1 is, IJ will not contribute 
to Women, gaming, and drinking. But I will moſt 
chearfully ſupply, not only every e but every 


decent expence you can make. I. do not care What 


the beſt, maſters coſt. I would, have you as well 


dreſt, lodged, and attended, as any reaſonable ,man 


of faſhion, is in his travels. I would haye/ you 


. baye.chat pocket-money, thay,ſhquld enable you to 
make the p 


5 ſhort, 1 ber go JC 


PET e xpence, WO ng; bemme. In 
either viqe nor folly 
for its object; and Gf thoſe tus feaſonakle reſtric- 


As 
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"ok e Tun, /you 2 there here 


to me; but you wilt 
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a "iſons Which 1 have formerly onna 'to 
Mr. Harte, and which Mr. Villettes, ſince his fe- 
turn here, has ſnhown me in à ſtill ſtronger light than 
he had done by his letters from Turin, of which I 
Hove mW to ans n pRhought po he 1 never 
you have ehe Rome, Phitetice is one of the 
place with which you ſhould be thoroughly ac- 
int I know that there is a great deal of 

gaming: there, but, at the ſame time, there are, in 
every place, ſome people whoſe fortunes are elther 
too" ſmall, wo whoſe underſtandings ' are toe 

to allow them to play for any thing above tells; 


and Wich thoſe people you will aſſociate yourſelf, 


if you have not (a4 1 am aſſured you have not, 


im dhe leaſt) the ſpirit of gaming in you. More- 


over, at ſuſpected places, ſuch "as Florence, Tu- 
rin, and Paris, E' ſhall be more attentive to your 
draughts, and ſuch as exceed a Proper and hand- 
ſotne expente will not be anſwered ; for I can eaſily 
know whether vou Ne ot ae e being 
"poke OA FLEE 8 1h x 

Mr. Harte will ate ni route to Rothe. 


be hall think beſt; whether along the coaſt of 


the Adriatic, or that of the Mrditerramean, it is equal 
öbſe ee e es a rin: 
way from that you went. 

en your health is ſo oy ; 


Q4 


et 


8 
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* e het due, to Venice, fen I Hove 
icals, - Every thing is beſt at Capitals the 
ſte he beſt r 


Capitals only are worther id - am ö 

glad that Madame Capello geceved / vos ſo well; 

| _ Monſigut,) I was ſure would: pray aſſure them 

both of my reſpects, and of my ſenſihility of their 
kindneſs to vou. Their houſe. will he a very good 
| one for you;at:;Rome 3; and Tiwould: adviſe. you to 
| be domeſtic in it, if vou an. But Madame, 1 
| can tell you, requires great attentions, - Madame 
FR | Micheli has written a very favourable aceount t 
| Pu to my friend, the Abbẽ . Graſſa Teſta, in 2 

| letter which he ſhowed me, and in which there 
are ſo many civil things to myſelf, that I:-would 
. wiſh to tell her how much I think myſelf abliged to 


her 1 approve ver y much of the all tment ef your 
time at Venice; pray go on ſo for u twelvemonth at | 
leaſt, wherever you are. e will find.your-own ac. | 
= count in iti: Seen bibi id 1 
3W like your laſt; — "which een oe ce. &t 
| count of yourſelf, and your o tranſactions; } 
| for, though I do not recommend the egatiſm; to ot; t 
| With regard to any body elſe, I deſire that you 'y 
| will uſe it with me, and with me only. I inte- 1 
* reſt myſelf in all that you do; and as yet, (ex- n 
| cepting Mr. Harte) nobody elſe does He muſt W li 
| we ee daa 1 e now argreat f 
| CL Snob 11. overt lid, voy nent Stroh - I 
"4 Lan lad you hav _ociretanjic:aket vou like fe 


9 


33 the 
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RR wi 


W Engin language; and equal in el 


vat and vf Jou wil have“ found —— 


Retion 0 9 + — but 6 
in every thing elſe, take great care that the firſt im 
preſſions you give of yourſelf may be not only fa | 


ay? " * 


vourableʒ; bur pleaſing, engaging, n 


They are often deciſive; I confeſs they a att a 8864. 
deal ſo with me: and I cannot wiſh for farther d 


quaintance with a man whoſe: firſt abord and addreſs 


diſpleaſe z TTT 


So many of my letters have miſcarried; and T! 


* his is one, I have wrote twice to Mr. Iurte 
to have your picture drawn” in miniatu 


ter o it is all one to me, whether in enamel er in 


17 


fo 


Ee agen wit db cr the Jubilee sche 
deing the er eee 


Yes;1my: Ladyf and» Noj my Lady. —— 


know. D Ittle which, that I am forted ' to repeat 
the fame ching over and over again evi 2 


＋ Sy while 
you avere at Venice, and to ſend it me in let | 


vater - colours, provided it is but very like ye 
Lwould have you dran exactly as you are, and irt 
no himſical dreſs. I lay more ſtreſs Upon the! 
likeneſs af the picture: than upon the taſtt and 
kill of the painter If this be not alrendy dene 
I defire that you will have it done forthwith, be 
fore your leave Venice; and encloſe ũt in letter 
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tome whichideteery for greater ſecurity I would 
have yo deſirt Sir James Gray t encloſe in his 
- packet to the offces nt Ig for che fame reaſon, 
fend chis under his cover. If the picture be done 
upon veilum, it will be the moſt portable. Sa 
me, at the ſame time, à thread or. nt our Ow! 
length, exactly. I am ſolittous about your 
convinced, by a thouſand —— 000 
one is u real advantage. - \Mens ſanm r rurp 
is the firſt and greateſt” bleſſing- I would add. 
et pulrro, to complete it. * you have chat, and 
| On Aden; HOU 347 „100 
2 you received my letters. of recommendation 
ene Albani, _ RO n Nivernois, at 


Rome? 300 20% Me HOY Ig 2335100 
ACTOR RD 23 HP 7, Mots Ogg; Md, u. 
r reer rr 
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F. this letter finds you at alli, of which! am very 
Idoubtful, it will find you at Venice, preparing 
Pa your journey to Rome; which, by my laſt letter 
to Mr. Harte, I adviſed you xo make along the coaſt 
of the Adriatic, thorough Rimini, Loretto, Anco- 
mn, Are places that are all worth ſeeing; but not 
worth! ſtaying ad. And ſuch I recken all places, 
where the eyes: only are employed. Remains of an- 


_ -riquity; public buildings, paintings, ſeulprures, Cc. 


. vught to be Tring i andi tirat daitir ulpropet degree of 


n | attentian; * 


* 


fund, 35 
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of which. I would pt Bones wt 


That ſeience is heſt wages and beſt Fearnt in Lap 


nee ke hne. alli it mne purſuir, Tobe- 


— in more ſhapes 
n with mate art, than at — Ma 
there, do not imagine that the Capitol, 
the. Vatican, ndl the Pantheon, ate the principal 
objects of yout eurioſity. But, for one minute chat 


you. beſtow upon thoſe, employ ten days in inform 


rſelf of the nature of that government, the 


riſe and decay of the Papal power, the politics of 


that Court, the Brigues of the Curdinals, the tricks 

of the Conclaves; and, in general, every thing that 

relates to the interior of that extraordinary govern- 
2 founded originally upon the ignorance and 
ſuperſtition of mankind, extended by the weakneſs 
ho a9 Princes, and the ambition of others ʒ do- 
lining of late, in proportion Wann has in- 
oreaſed; and owing: ita preſent precarious 


Tempora] Powers, but to the jealouſy of each other. 
Pee 8 — are no longer dread- 


not to the religion, the affection, or the fours of he 7: 


eee eee 


— 


* Lon center Levers 
wd a — Wanted oe aneag che g 
Powers, who have nom a footing in Italy; 
evet they can agree dpDH the diwiftenvof che 

ſkin.” Pray infor yourſelf thoroughly of the 
tor y of ie I the Fopedbn une 
many centuries, is it 8 1 WI {i 


Ane er pay Fr "Pale Bengt ; 


Rome me of all th opeligiongi privetyiivihe-Cheifs 
tian world, Inform yourſelf — 
ein, their founders, heir rules, melt oeforms, 8 

cxeil Their dreſſes : get uce 

of chem, we padre w with che Jeſuits ; v 
ſGelety 1 Lock upon to be the mot able and 
governed ſociety in the world. Cet acquainted: if 
you cn, with" their General, who always reſides ke 
Neöthe f und who, Hough he has nd ferming power 


colt of his on Söciety, has ( it may be) — 


n em 


to "the Princes ef Europe; and — 
nn Miſkonavies out of it: which thret arti- 
cles give them a dHoſt entenſive influence, and lid: 
advantages; witneſs their ſettlement. in Paraguay. 
The Catholies, in general doelaim againft chat ſo- 
ciety; and yet are all governed by ind of 
| Ty have, by wy and wich me 


T = fy —+ 1— n N 1 9 


| 


_ ae chem, ea chem; dur kon the Ns 3-66 


Nome as in Spain and Portugal, will, however, he a 
good ſample. to you of what the villainy of ſome 
men can contrive, the folly. of others receive, and 
both together eſtabliſh ; in ſpite of the firſt natural 
principles of reaſon, juſtice, and equityyyƷ;;. 
Theſe are the proper and uſeful objects of the at 
tention of a man of ſenſe, when he travels; and theſe 


art the objects for which L have, ſent, J when | 


and 1 hope you will return the 


ofi them. 990) eee ee ee eee end rh 


I rebeive,'this-very\ moment, Mr.;Harte's letter 1 
the ut Octaben N. S. bus I! aue never received, hig 
former, to which he refers in this, and you refer, in- 
yourlaſty iniwhict he gave me che. reaſons far your, 
leaving v erona ſo ſoon: nor have I ever received 
that. letter in vrhich your caſe was ſtated by ver 
phyficians. Letters to and from me have worſe luck 
than other people's; for you have ritten to me, 
andi to you, for / theſe laſt three months, by way of 
Germany; with as ilittle ſucceſs as before. b 
Tam edified ꝙvith your morning applicgtigas ) andf 
your evening gallantries, at Venice, of which Mr. 
Harte gives me an account. Pray go on with both; 


there, and afterwards atomen dada provided N: 
EN ” = 85 arrive 5 


. 


. | 


Inquiſiion 4 e — ani e 


2 Loss Cinvrerntuo Levtans 

at — epes.Ans 1 iu en 
Make my compliments to Sir James Gray and 

Mr. Smith, with e for che great 


civilities they ſhow:you, | neee 


the õth, O. S. and will write me 4 poſt or two, 
upon the contents of his laſt. Adieu! Point dt 
b eder _ vv aprons! r the Graz. An 7s 


o * % + wy 2.5 * ö 5 
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Have, at laſt, receive. Mr. Hart's letter, of the 
"19th September, N. S. from Verona. Your rea- 
bons fer leaving that place were very gobd ones; arid, 


as you ſtaid there long enough to ſee hat was to be 


een, Venice (as a Capital) is, in my opinion, a much 


better place for your reſidence. Capitals are always 


the ſeats of Arts and Sciences, and the beſt com- 
pafiies. I have ener yard "ow life- time; and 
Ladviſe you to do ſo too. n At ag Mn 
Tot will have rived, in x my three or four laſt 
letters, my directions 
another Capital; ; where 15 pro 
aware, will de W480“ but that, a8 I eld you "before, 
wilt have no weighit, when your improvement and 
Aaalksge Are in dhe other ſeale. 1 do not eare a 
c it 


— 


the Trade, t he Mona the 


eee orna 
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Z groat what it is, if neither; Vice n 6 
jects of it, and if Mr Harte gives his ſanction. ? IT: 


I am very well pleaſed Wr account of Car- 


niola: thoſe are the kind of objects worthy of uur 


inquiries and knowledge. be Fraduce dhe 80 


Weakneſs, the Government, 
which a: man of ſenſe travels 5 
terial points to which he attends 8 and leaves the 
Steeples, the Market-places, and the Signs, to the 
8 IF ͤ·˙ EN. 
22 0 
r. Harte tells Wa l eie to b you, 


by —— Signor Vicentini, a general notion of 


Civil and Military Architecture; with which L am 

very well pleaſed. They are frequent ſuhjects 
converſation 3. and it is very right that you thou 
have ſome idea, of the latter, and a good tate of 
the former à and, you, may very ſoon learn ag much 


a you need know: of either. If you en 


one-third. of .Palladio's Book of Architectiirgo with 
ſome fkilful perſon, and then, with that pv a 
ine che beſt buildings by thoſe rules, you, will 
know: the different proportions of the different, Or- 
ders 3 the ſeveral, diameters of their cohumns; 
their intercolumniations; their ſever L uſes, Ac. The 
Corinchian Order is chiefly yſecl in, magnificent 
buildings, where ornament and. dgcoration 0 the 
incipal objects 1 the Daxic is calculated farkrength; 
and the Jonic, partakes, of the Doric ſtrength and of 
gen NCM ats padde 
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the general rules, and then for hem. in execution 
or < 4 Officer, po views ns care; 4 real: fortifi 
— of ſome ſtrong place; uf * C 


clearer idea of Baſtions, Half. moons, 
 Ravelins, Glacis, Sc. than all che maſte 
world could give you upon paper. V Anasches thick 
I would, by all means, eee 
and Military Architecture 
I would' alſo have you acquire à liberal taſte of 
dhe two liberal arts of Painting and culpture ; but 
without deſcending into thoſe minuties,” which our 
modern Virtuoſi moſt affectedly dwell upon. Obſerve 
the great parts attentively; ſee if nature be truly re- 
| My 3 af 15 paſſions are ſtrongly expreſſed; if 
the characters are preſerved: and leave the _ 
parts, with den le "In 658 ne PR” 5 
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write — roo of i every tay, co keep your hand 
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le dextel than your meat. And as Tiknow there is 1 1 
none but good company at n | 1 
. to, find, chat you like good. company 10 


wart of it, whoſe aim is 


vell. L already imagine you a little ſmoothed by it ; 


yourſelf, or that 


ogy” 


and that yu have either 


they have laughed you out of your abſences and diſ 


trafions; for I cannot ſuppoſe that you go there to 
inſult them. I likew-iſe imagine, chat you wiſh to be 


welcome, where vou wiſh to 80 Al 


that you both preſent and behave yourſelf 
galant homme, et pas en bourgedis. W 
If you have vowed to any — —— ae thoſe 


: eternal paſſions, which 4 have ſometimes Known, by * 


great accident, laſt three months; J can tell y u, that 


without great attention, infinite politeneſs, and en- 


gaging air an ee che eee will be fnifter, 
| ous. / Pray tell me, what 


are the — of thoſe) aſſemblies ) Are they 


ial play, are they muſic, are they /a 
hille converſation, or are they all three? T. le- H. on le 
parfait amour? N dibite-t'-on les beaux ſentimens ? Ou 


| eft-ce qu y- parle Epigramme And pray which is 


your department? Tutis depous in auribus. Which- 
ever it is, endeavour to ſhine, and excel in it. Aim, 
at leaſt, at the perfection of every thing that is worth 


doing at all; and you will come nearer it than you 


would imagine; but thoſe always crawl infinitely 
ly mee ee 


1 
. 8 ; : 


% 
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rn | Landon October the 24th, © 0. 8. 1760. 


Ran non e zag ee dim f 

Dr my lat len e e | 

your letter of the qth October, N. S. 

1— glad that you approved of my letter af 
September the 12th, O. S. becauſe. it is upon: that 
footing that I always propoſe living with you. I will 
adviſe you ſeriouſly, as a friend of ſome experience, 
and. I will converſe with you chearfully, as a compa- 
nion: the authority of a parent ſhall for ever be laid 
aſide; for, wherever it is exerted, it is uſeleſs; ſince, if 
you have neither ſenſe or ſentiments enough to follo)) 
my advice as a friend, your unwilling obedience to 
my orders, as a father, will be a very awkward, and 
unavailing one, both to yourſelf and me. Facitus, 
ſpeaking of an army that awkwardly and unwillingly 
obeyed its Generals, only from the fear of puniſh- 
ment, ſays, they obeyed indeed, Sed as gui mallent juſſe. 
Iaparatum interpreturi, quam e For 1 an 
part, I diſclaim ſueh obedience. 

Tou think, I find, tha you 40 ee 
lian; but I can tell you, that, like the Bourgeots gentii 
eee who ow proſe without E had. Wy yo um- 
you do; 5 underſtands French Sd Later 
To well as you do, underftands at leaſt half the Ita» 
1 n language, and has very little occaſion for a Dic-' 
iT 1.44 1 . tionary. 


/ 
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tionary. And for the idioms, the phraſes, and the 
delicacies of i it, converſation, and a little attention will 
teach them you, and that ſoon 3 therefore, pray 
ſpeak it in company, right or wrong, a tort ou a tra- 
vers, as ſoon as ever you have got words enough to 
aſk a common queſtion, or give a, common anſwer, 
If you can only ſay buon giorno, ſay it, inſtead of ſaying 
bon jour, I mean, to every Italian; the anſwer to it 
will teach you more words, and inſenſibly you will 
be very ſoon maſter of that eaſy language. You are 
quite right in not neglecting your German for it, and 
in thinking that it will be of more uſe to you: it 
certainly will, in the courſe of your buſineſs; but 
Italian has its uſe too, and is an ornament into the 
bargain; ; there being many very polite and good au- 
thors in that language. The reaſon you aſſign: for - 
having hitherto met with none of my ſwarms of Ger- 
mans, in Italy, is a very ſolid one; and I can eaſily. 
conceive, that the expence neceſſary for a traveller, 
muſt amount to a number of Thalers, Groſchen, and 


Kreutzers, tremendous to 4 German fortune. How- b-” 


ever, you will find ſeveral at Rome, either Eccleſiaſ- - 
tics, or in the ſuite of the Imperial Miniſter; and 
more when you come into the Milaneſe, among the 
Queen of Hungary's Officers, Beſides, you have a 
Saxon ſervant, to whom, I hope 135 peak nothing 
but German. | 
I have had the moſt obliging US in 5 mr 

from Monſieur Capello, in which he ſpeaks very 
advantageouſly of you, and promiſes you his protec- 
tion at Rome. I have wrote him an anſwer, by which 
LS „ 5 I hope 


0 


— of 


TEES 


To BIS 80 K „ 


I hope I have domeſticated you at "his bitel there 3 D 
which T adviſe * you to frequent: as much as you can. 
I oft vrai qu'il ne paie pas beaucoup de fa ure; but 
| he has ſenſe and knowledge at bottom, with a great 
experience of bulineſs, having been already Embaf- : 
fador at Madrid, Vienna, and London. And 1 am | 
very ſure that he will be willing! to give you any in- 
formations in that way, that he can. 
Madame, was a capricious, vhimſical fine lady, | 
ull the ſmall-pox, which ſhe got here, by leſſening | [| 
her beauty, leſſened her humours too; but, as I pre- 1 
ſume it did not change her ſex, I truſt to that for j 
her having ſuch a hare of them left, as may contri- o 
bute to ſmooth and poliſh you. She, doubtleſs, till 4 
thinks, that the has beaury enough remaining, to | 
intitle her to the attentions always paid to beauty; 1 
and ſhe has certainly rank enough to require reſpect. 1 
Thoſe are the ſort, of women who poliſh a young | u 
man the moſt ; and who give him that habit of c com- 
plaiſance, wi that flexibility and verſatility of man- N | 
ners, which prove of great uſe to him with men, 
and in the courſe of buſineſe. : 
Lou muſt always expect to hear, more or EN 
from me, upon that important ſubject of Manners, 
Graces, Addreſs, and that undefinable je ne /fais quoi. _ 
that ever pleaſes. I have reaſon to believe that you il 
want nothing elſe; but I have reaſon to fear too, | 
that you want theſe; and that want will keep you. * 
ow in the midſt of all the BY of Knowledge = 
hich'y ou or Habe treaſured” wy, Adieu. 5 
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ee ee Bades, November the . 0. 8. 1 
DAR BOY, 1211 0 
ROM the time that you ive hind life, it has 
F. been the principal and favourite object of -mine, 
to make you as perfect as the imperfections of hu- 
man nature will allow: in this view, I haye grudged 
no pains nor expence in your education; convinced 
that Education, more than Nature, is the cauſe of 
that great difference which we ſee in the characters 
: of men. While; you were a child, I endeavoured to 
| form your. heart. habitually to Virtue and Honour, 
before yaur underſtanding was Capable of ſhowing 
you their beauty and utility. - "Thoſe principles, 
which you then got, like your grammar rules, only 
by rote, are now, Lam perſuaded, fixed and confirm- 
ed by reaſon. And indeed they are ſo plain and 
clear, that - they require but a very moderate degree 
of underſtanding, either to comprehend or practiſe 
mem. Ded Shafteſpury ſays, very prettily, that 
he would be virtuous for his own ſake, though no- 
body were to know it ; as he would be clean for his 
down fake, though nobody were to ſee him. 1 have 
therefore, ſince you have had the uſe of your reaſon, 
never written to you upon choſe ſubjects: they ſpeak 
beſt for themiſelves ; ; and I ſhould, now, juſt as ſoon | 
"think of warging you gravely not 70 3 into the 
dirt or the fire, as into diſhonour e This 
bey of mine, I confider' as "oy dra N next 
+ ae _ 
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bids was, bound e | uſeful j 3 a e on 
care firſt; Mr. Harte's afterwards, and of Jate (I will 
own it to your praiſe) your owh. application, have 
more than anſwered/my expectations in that particu- 
lar; and, I have reaſon. to believe, will anſwer even 
my wiſhes. All that remains for me then 'to. with; 
to recommend, to inculcate, to order, and to infift 
upon, is Good- breeding; without which, all your 
other qualifications will be lame, unadorned, and, to 
a certain degree, unavailing. And here I fear, and 
have too much reaſon to believe, that you are greatly 
deficient. The remainder of this letter, therefore, 
ſhalt be (and it will not be che laft m W W | 
upon that ſubject. K 

A friend of yours uk; mine boy very juſtly aefined © 
ing to be, the reſult of mich good. ſenſe, 
nature, and a little ſeif-denial for the ſake of 
—— with @ view to obtain the ſame indulgence 
from . Taking this for granted, (as I think it 
cannot be diſputed), it is aſtoniſhing to me, that any 
body, who has good - ſenſe and good nature (and 1 


believe you have. both) can eſſentially fail in good- 


breeding, As to the modes of it, indeed, they vary | 


according to perſons, places, and circumſtances 5 
and are only to be acquired by obferyation and expe- 


rience; but the ſubſtance. of it is every where and 
eden the ſame; Good manners are, to particu- 
cieties, What good morals are to ſociety i in ge- 
neral; neee and their ſecurity. And, as 
neee to enforce good morals, or at leaſt 
i Gas ill effects of bad ones; ſo chere are 
„ R 4 certain 
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ones. And indeed there ſcemg to me way hag leſs dif. : 
ference, both, between the, crimes and puniſnments, 
than at firſt one would imagine. The.immoral man, 
who, inyades another's property, is juſtly hanged for 
it; and the ill-bred man, who, by his ill manners, 
pales and diſturbs the quiet and gomforts af pri- 
vate life, is by common cpnſent. as juſtly. baniſhed 
ſociety. Mutual complaiſances, attentions, and ſa- 
crifices of little conyeniencies, are as natural an im- 
plied compact between civilized people, as protection 


and obedience are between Kings and ſubjects a ho- 


ever, in either caſe, violates that compact, juſtly. 
forfeits all adyantages ariſing from it. For my own 
part, 1 really think, that, next to the conſciouſneſs of 
doing a' good action, that of doing a civil one is the 
moſt pleaſing : and the epithet which I ſhould covet 
the moſt, next to that of Ariſtides, would he that of 
well-bred. Thus much for good. breeding i in 0 


ral, 1 will 1 now conſider Tame * the various v modes 
and degrees of it. Toa 


N 


Very few, ee any, are ee in —— 
respect which they ſhould ſhow, to thoſe whom 


they acknowledge to be infinitely their ſuperiors; 


*h 3 Crowned Heads,. Princes, and public per- 
bons diſtinguiſhed, and eminent paſts. It is the 
manner of ſhowing qt reſpe& which. is different. 
The man of faſhion, and of the world, _—_— 
it 4 its k. extent; iy but ee eee 


is 
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wichour * 5 rhereas a man; who is not Uf 


coſts him a great deal: but I never ſaw the worſk⸗ 
bred man 2520 guilty of tolling; whiſtling; ſcratch- 


© ing his head, and ſuch. Iike indecencies, in conipany | 


that he reſpected. In ſuch companies, therefore, 
the only point to be attended to is, to ſhom that 
reſpect, which every body means to ſhow, in an 
eaſy, unembarraſſed, and graceful manner. This 
is ins: obſervation ae 3 muſt teach 


ns SHIITE 


you. 4 Th <4; * 
— 
make part of them, is, ſo the time at leaſt, fup-. 


poſed to be upon a footing of equality with the ret; 


and conſequently, as there is no one principal object, 
of awe and reſpect; people are apt to take a greater 
latitude in their behaviour, and to be leſs upon 
their guard; and ſo they may, provided it be 
within certain bounds, which are upon no occa-, 
ſion to be tranſgreſſed. But, upon theſe oecaſions, 
though no one is intitled to diſtinguiſhed marks 
of reſpect, every one claims, and very juſtly, every 
mark of civility and good- breeding. Eaſe is al- 
lowed," but careleſſneſs and negligence are ſtrictiy 


forbidden. If a man accoſts you, and talks to 
you ever ſo dully or frivolouſly, it is worſe than 
rudeneſs, it is brutality, to ſhow v him, by a ma- 
niſeſt inattention to what he ſays, that you think 
him a fool or a blockhead, and not worth hear- 


f 8 18 m more ſo with regard to women; 
, . | „„ Who, 


to keep good company, expreſſes it awkwardly 2 
one ſees chat hie is not uſed to it, and that it 


ae is A4mitted to 
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who, ef whatever rank they are, are intitled, in 
conſideration of their ſex, not only to an atten- 
tive, but an officious good- breeding from men. 
+ Their little wants, lilcings, diſlikes, preferences, 
antipathies, fancies, whims, and even impertinencies, 
muſt be officiouſſy attended to, flattered, and, if 
poſſible, gueſſed at and anticipated, by a well. 
bred man. You muſt never uſurp to yourſelf thoſe 
conveniencies and aprimens which are of common 
right; ſuch as the beſt places, the beſt diſhes, &c. , 
but, on the contrary, always decline them yourſelf, 
and offer them to others; who, in their turns, will 
offer them to you: ſo that, upon the whole, you 
will, in your turn, enjoy your ſhare of the com- 
mon right. It would be endleſs for me to enu- 
merate all the particular inſtances in which a well - 
=: - bred man ſhows his good-breeding in good com- 
'| pay; and it would be injurious to you to ſup- 
EE: * that your own good-ſenſe will not point them 
|  ' ont'to you; and then your own good-nature will 
= recommend, ee nnn nen the 
| banner, n pride tho 
| | [| There is a third org dr beatings in which 
people are the moſt apt to fail, from a very mit- 
8 taken notion that they cannot fail at all. I mean, 


with regard to one's moſt” familiar friends and ac- 
| quaintances, or thoſe ho really are our inferiors ; 


and there, undoubtedly, a greater degree of cafe þ 

125 + not only allowed, but proper, and contributes 
| much to the comforts of à private, ſocial life, f 
= :. | — eaſe and freedom a their bounds hick 1 
A | which 3 


ye 


which muſt by oo means be vis 
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ted... A certain de- 
of negligence and careleſſneſs becomes inju- 


| ions and inſulting, from the real or ſuppoſed 
' inferiarity of the perſons : and chat delightful liberty 


of converſation among a few friends, is ſoon} de- 
ſtroyed, as liberty often has been, by being carried 
to licentiouſneſs. But example explains things beſt, 
and I, will put a pretty ſtrong. caſe. | Suppoſe you 


and me alone together; I believe you, will allo) 


that I have as good a right; to unlimited free 

in your company, as either you or I can poſſibly 
have in any other; and I am apt to believe, too, 
that you would indulge me in that freedom, as 
far as any hody would, But, notwithſtanding this, 


do you imagine that I ſhould think there. were no 


bounds to that freedom? I aſſure you, I ſh 
not think ſo ; and 1 take myſelf to be as much 
tied down by a neee of gogd manners, 
to you, as by other degrees of them to other peo- 


ple. Were I to ſhow: you, by a niet ann.: 
tion to what you ſaid to me, that I was- thinki 


of ſomething elſe the whole time; were I to yawn 


extremely, ſhore, "mn break wind in your ce 


ny, I ſhould think that 1 behaved myſelf 10 you 


like a beaſt, and ſhould ob expect that you wauld 


No, The moſt familiar and 


care to frequent me. 


| intimate habitudes, cane e and friendſhi 

require a degree ef goodebreeding, both to pre- 
ſerve and cement them. If ever a man and his 
wife, or à man and his miſtreſs,” who paſs nights as 
wen e days wee, ene afide all good- 


breeding, 


you 3 it L 
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ne , their intimacy will ſoon degenera ite into 


or iſguſt The beſt of us have our bad ſides, 

andl it is as imprudent, as it is ill-bred, to 162hibit 

them. I ſhall certainly not uſe ceremony with 
$114 Se Mile pla dect bete, 

ſhall certainly obſerve that degree of 


g 307 d. bre ed- 


ing with you, which is, in the firſt place, decent, 
and which, I am ſure, is abſolutely ——_y to 


make us like one another's company long, 
I will fay no more, now, upon this important 
ſubject of good- breeding; upon which J have already 


delt too long, it may be, for one letter; and 


upon which I hall frequently refreſh” your me- 
mory hereafter : * but 1 "il ia ener Wor theſe 
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ations. © ee 


That the deepel —— Ante good- 


ing, is unwelcome and tireſome pedantry, and of 
uſe no where but in a man's own Ne Y and conſe. | 


quatitty of little or no uſe at all 
That a man, who is not f featly welk bted, i i 
n good. company,” and unwelcome in it; 


= conſequently diſlike it ſoon, afterwards renounce 


ning ep; or, what is s worſe, 
i and bad company. e ee SITS 0 


That a man, who is not well red. is full as unfit 


1; 


for buſineſs as for company, 7p. {3% 40-7 


Make then, my dear child, I conjure you, Good. 
breeding the great object” of your thoughts and 
; p Pony oof the 


h ns, at 'leaft half the'd day 


en us: but I 


> ow 
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by ain good-breeding 3 imitate, nay, endeavour to 
excel, that yon may at leaſt reach them; and be 
convinced that good-breeding i is, to all worldlyqua» 
lifications, what charity is to all Chriſtian virtues. 
Obſerve how it adorns. merit, and how often it co- 
vers the want of it. May you wear it to nen and 
not to cover i 1 Adieu. FF 
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| HERE is a ee e 


practiſed by every man of common good - nature. 


This good breeding is general, independent of modes; 


and conſiſts in endeavours to pleaſe and oblige our 


fellow creatures by all good offices, ſhort of moral 
duties. This will be practiſed by a good - natured 
American ſavage, as eſſentially as by the beſt-bred 


European. But then, I do not take it ta extend to 
the ſacrifice of our own conveniencies, for the ſake, 


of other people's. Utility introduced, this ſort of 
good- breeding, as it introduced commerce; and 


eſtabliſhed a truck of the little agremens and plea- 


ſures of life. I ſacrifice ſuch a conyeniency to, Jou, 
you ſacrifice another to me; this commerce cireu- 
6 lates, and every individual finds his account in it 


upon the whole. The third ſort of good- breeding 
is e and is variguſly. modified, .in not * dif- 
erent 
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_&., occurs. to every man of common ſenſe, and is. 
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ferent countries, but in different towns of the fame | 
former ſorts: they are the matter 5 to which, in this g 
caſe, Faſhion and Cuſtom only: give the different | 
ſhapes and impreſſions. + Whoever has the two firſt 


ſorts, will eaſily eee ſort of good - breed- 6 
ing, which depends ſingly upon attention and obſer- f 
vation. It is, properly, the poliſh, the luſtre, the ö 
aſt kniſming ſtrokes of good - breeding. It is to be 
found only in Capitals, and even there it varies: the r 
good-breeding of Rome differing, in ſome things, b 
6 

c 

þ 


% 


from that of Paris; that of Paris, in others, from 
that of Madrid; and that of Madrid, in many 
things, from that of London. A man of ſenſe, there- 
fore, carefully attends to the local manners of the f 
pective places where he is; and takes for his mo- 
= | head of the faſhion and good-breeding. He watches 
ho they addreſs themſelves to their fuperiors, how 
| > they accoſt their equals, and how they treat their in- 
| feriors; and lets none of thoſe little niceties eſcape 
= him; which are to. good- breeding, what the laſt deli- 
'v cate and maſterly touches are to a good picture; and of 
I} which the vulgar have no notion, but by which good 
judges diſtinguiſſi the maſter. e attends even to 
3 | OO eee CH Rok 
= | Iberally-and not ſervilely; he copies, but does not 
= mimic, - | Theſe perſonal Graces are of very great 
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| 

| | 8 They anticipate the ſentiments; before 
| merit can engage the underſtanding; they captivate 
7 en a and gave a the extravagant 

ö | 1 154 . 5 | | notions 
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notions hs and Philters. Their effects were 

ſo ſurpriſing, that they were reckoned, ſupernatural. 
The moſt graceful and-beft-bred men, and the hand- 
ſomeſt and genteeleſt women, give the maſt Philters : 
and, as E verily. believe, without the leaſt aſſiſtance 
of the devil. Pray be not only well -dreied, but 
ſnining in your dreſs; let it have da briffant: I do 
not mean by a clumſy load of gold and ſilver, hut 
bythe: taſte and faſhion of it. Women like and 
require it; they think it an attention due to them: 
but, on the other hand, if your motions and carriage 
are not graceful, genteel, and natural, your fine 
clothes will only difplay your awk wardneſs the more. 
But J am unwilling to fuppaſe you ſtill awEward; 


for ſurely, by this time, you muſt have catched 3 


good air in good company. When you went frem 
hence, you were not naturally an, but __ 
awkwardneſs was adventitious and Weſt monaſterial. 
Leipſig, L apprehend, is not ee the — 
and I preſume you acquired none there. But now, 
if you will be pleaſed to obſerve what people of the 
firſt faſhion. do with their legs and arms, heads and 
bodies, you will reduce yours to certain decent laws 
of motion. Lou danced pretty well here, and ought 
to dance very well before you come home; for hat 
one is obliged to do ſometimes, one ought to be able 
to do well. Beſides, Ia belle: danſe donne du brillant d 
un jeuns bone... And you - ſhould endeavour: to 
ſhine. '' A calm ſerenity, negative merit and Graces, 
do not become your age. Tou ſhould be alerte, 
We EI 
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pected, and unwillingly parted with in comp 


- ſhould be glad to heir half * women of faflito 


ſay, Ou oft donc le petit Stanhope? Que ne vient-il? 
D faut 'avoner q ft aimable. All this I do not 


mean ſingly with regard to women as the principal 


object; but with regard to men, and with a view of 
your making yourſelf conſiderable; For, with very 
ſmall variations, the ſame things that pleaſe women 
pleaſe men: and a man, whoſe manners are . 


is formed by them to an eee 


plaiſance, will pleaſe, engage, and connect men, 
much eaſier and more than he would otherwiſe. You 
muſt be ſenſible that you cannot riſe in the world, 
without forming connections, and engagi ing different 
characters to conſpire in your point. Lou 
make them your dependents, withe ur their knowing 
it, and dictate to them while you ſeem to be directed 
by them. Thoſe neceſſary connections can never be 
formed, or preſerved, but by an uninterrupted ſeries 
oft complaifance, attentions, po tenefs, Fand 1 
eonſtraint ! Tou muſt engage their hearts, if you 
would have their ſupport; you mult watch the: mollia 
teinors, and captivate them by the ' agrimens, 


out to your ſervice, only wheti you ou want them; and, 
ar to recei ive 3 rom them. ns ut 


un 2d N. San Tei r Cabin in the 
mean” _ J return bim my thanks for i it, through 


, "A - ; 
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oy eg Wet vi al e > you, 


of converfation . People will not be called 
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actively welle bred, but of ſhining and diſting. {lung 
yourſelf ' by Your good- breeding. Conſider your 
own ſicuation in 


800d ·(breedigeg to, others, ff ſecure, t 
ba that, let me aſſure you, is the on); 


e Fo all I'S me k 12 es Ma ef Perth, 
and think Him le midecit tant meur. Conſider; thete- 


fore, what weight any future depoſition of kit, 


againſt you, muſt neceſſarily” have with me. As in 


| that caſe he vill be a very unwilling, h he "muſt con. 


eie wer e nn 


a *.4 & 
x27 is . e 2 mo © =o i * 0 2 7 1 ret x by 
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* 7 lift was SRD IR of CobdiBaents 
ing; but 1 think, it rather ſet before you the 


unkicneſs and difadyantages of Ill-breeding, than the 


utility and neceſſity of Good: it was rather negative 
than poſitive. © : This, therefore, ſnall go further, and 
e xplain to you the; neceſſity, : which you, of all 0 
living, lie under, not only of being /poſitiy 


in every. particular, and judge | .whe- 
itially youl intereſt, by out, own 


ther i it is not ef 


it; for people will, repay, and with intereſt 100 in- 
attention with inattention, \negle&t with neglect, 0 
ill manners with oy Rm may engag 
very iſagree⸗ "mn the next place your 
Vol. II. . | k 5 g 8 
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. diſtir ruiſhed: ee Tou will 
negotiate with very little ſucceſs, if you u do not 

- previouſly; by your, manners, conelliate and eng 
the affections of choſe wich whom yon are to negotiate. 
Can you: ever get into the confidence Wande, ſeerets 
of the Courts where yen may happen to feſide, if 
you have not thoſe pleaſing, eng manners, 
which alone can procure them ? Upon my word, I do 
not ſay too much, when I ſay, that ſuperior good- 
breeding, inſinuating manners, and genteel addreſs, 
are half yvur buſineſs. Tour Knowledge will have 
but very little influence upon the mind, if your 
Manners ee the heart b you z bur, en tle 


ing, e e you . Girl engaged: the heart 3 > and 
hearts are, by no means, to be Saiged by that mere 
common civility, which every body practiſes. A., 
ing again to thoſe who, bow to you; anſweri & drily 
thoſe wWhO ſpeak to you, and ſaying nothing offenſive 
to any body, is ſuch — good - breeding, that it 
| i only not being a brute; as it would be but a 
very poor commendation of any man's cleanlineſs, 
0 Lay, chat he did not; ſtink, It is an active, chear- 
Ful, offcious, ſeducing good: breeding, that muſt 
Sain you: the good- Hand firſt ſentiments of the 
men and the affections of the women. You. mult 


carefully watch" and hots ay E . 859065 | 


1 wi! Le if you 


| pro A it:forvthem : and, When it came, yon 
ſhouted fir; Tn fun bc me at fach and fach a place, 
10 give his h 4 preference, and therifore'T ordered it: 


I prorureu n. Plie more trifling theſe things are, 
the tore they prove your attention for the perſon, 
and! are cohfequently the more engaging, Conſult 
your bw breaft, and recollect how theſe little atten- 


tions When how you by others, flatter that degree 
- of ſtef dove and Vanity, f from which n man living ds 
d free. Reflect how ho they ineline and attract you to 


e that perſon, and how!you: are propitiated afterwards 
Fo to All which that perſon / ſays/ or does. The ſame 
y cauſes will have the ſame effects in your favour. 
e Wocden, ina great degree; eſtabliſn or deſtroy every 
it manis seputation uf good- breeding; you muſt 


a 
s WM attentions; they are uod: to chem, chey expect them; 
1 and, to do them juſti , they commonly requite 
iſt them. Tou muſt be ſedulous, and rather over 
he officious. than under, "admin: Wha r 
ft il coaches; their chairs, /itheir- conveniencies in public 
ür Places i not ee what yo ſhould not ſee ; and rather 


l aſhft, where: yo bee ate eeing. We ah 


i 


they hadd any favourite diſn and take 


This 4s the twins that: 1 obſerved you biked; and therefore | 


therefore, in a manner; overwhelm them with theſe 


e an 1 h 7 * ent 
miſtreſs, to wipe the duft off her Beck, evem if the! 


verſation witk women ſhauld alw: 
but; at the fame time, enjc * An 


have it or not) for their be 
| men. deen hate e as) _ OP 45 wo 


tte Knowledge and learning in the world. * 


hg 
* 


be none. 86 tultus;; tamen errute nullum. 0 Tein: n= 
r n nen 


their vanity. Evety Mae ern Fhould 
corivince them of the. regard ybu have (whether vo 
uty, their wit, x yo 


> 


goo e reduire, char ink tead et N 
vou ſhould pleaſe and Batter it, by grotds-apd;Tooks 
of approbation. Suppoſe (Which is by no means 
improbable) that, at yout return to England, 'T 
mould place you near che perſor af ſome one of the 
Royal Family; in that ſituation, good-breeding, * 
engaging. addreſs, adorned with all the graces that 
dwell at Courts, would very probably make Jou a 

ourite, and, from ia fayourite a Mitiſter: but all 


them, never would.“ The prnetration rince 

ſeldom gbes deeper tha e ee Ir is he ex 
terior that always engaiges: :their hearts { and T-would 
ever adviſe you to give yourſelf mülh trouble 
their underſtandings. Princes in general (L Wen 
thöſe Parphyrogenets who are b 50 rn and bred in Purple) 
-are about tht pitch of women 3 "bred up) Hike: them, 


aud are vo de addreſſed and- gained in the 
ner. They always {ce ; chen -ſldom weigh. "Wu 

- tuftre,” not Four: ſolid, muſb-eake chem; \your"in- 

ide wilt afrery 901 2 ecure; what: your 
e ET outlide 
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> A Are, een 
nes) i 29.00, p ip by ut, let me aſſure 
you, that they are a — deal even with people, of. 
the beſt -underſt indi Where 3 eyes are not 
pleaſed, and the heart i is 908 flattered, the, mind, will, 
be apt to ſtand out. 5 Be this, right, or wrong. 1 cone, 
fels, 1 am ſo made myſelf, Awkwardneſs- and ill- 1 

dir ſhock me, to, that degr ee, that where I mee eet 
wok them, 1 cannot find in my heart to inquire into 


_ the; intrinſic merit of that perſon; 1 haſtily decide 


in myſelf, that he can have none; and am not ſure, 
ſhould not even be ſorry to know that he, had 
any. I. often paint you in my imagination, in Your. 


| preſent - ontananxa ; and, while I view you in the 


light of ancient and modern learning, uſeful and. 
ornamental, knowledge, I am charmed with, the 
proſpekt but when I view. Jou in another light, 
and repreſent you awk ward, ungraceful, ill bred, 
with rho air and manners, ſhambling towards, INE, 
ich ion and Aiſtrachiont, L ſhall not. pretend 
you what IL feel ; but, will do as 4 
CE bens ifaw, a Fell, before the 


ai e of the Father. CCC 


I dare ſay you know already enough. of Architee- : 
turez, to know! that the Tuſcan 18 the ſtrongeſt 7 
moſt ſolid of all the Orders; but, at the, ſa 
time, it is the coarſeſt and clumſieſt of them, Ts 
ſolidity does, extremely well for, the foundation, ang 


Ink e a 2848 e but i he hee 
83 building 
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0 building" be Tuſcan, it will. attract x 0 payers it v i 
ſtop no Paſſengers, it will invite no interior exa · 
'. a 91 ir l 14 . that the 


fintthing ' and furniſhing. cannot be Worth ſeei 


| where the front is ſo unadorned and clurnſy. 5; ch 
if, upon the ſolid Tuſcan foundation, the Doric, 
che Ionie, wy, the Corinthian Orders riſe gradually 


4 with. all the 


ir beauty, propoftions, and ernaments, 


the fabric ſeizes the moſt incurious eye, and ops 
the. moſt careleſs paſſenger 3 WhO ſolicits admiſſion 


as a favour, nay, often purchaſes i 7 Nl fo will 
it fare with your little Fabric, which at! n 


Order. You muſt abſolutely c 
front, or Hob 
ſeyeral oe 1 g 7 


2 the Whole 


1 In Four i ary; deen Aa _— 
lively air, faſhionable: dreſs ; - and : all the; Sinn. that 


a young fellow ſhould! have. fc ? 
I am ſure you would de a g 5 W br e He; 
and therefore e bat 2 reren n what a 


esd 0 ron Sue ee bach. Should 
tive, and ds rait, and hap- 


you be awkward, inartentiy 
pen ts meet Mr. 1/5 at my table, the conſe- 


Le that meeting muſt | be fatal; yo would 


run your heads againſt 1 oth 


Bl . 40 


ref nt, 1 
fear, has more of the Tuſean than of the Catinthian 


dy. will, Knock at the door. The 
muſ ae ge this neu / front, 


a 
825 1 
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fingers, inſtead of your mgat; or ie by the precipi- 
rate infuſion of ſcalding ſoup. 


Thins really ſo capious a ſubjedt, ee h ol. | 
end of, being either ſerious or ludicrous upbn it. 
Ic is impoſſible, toa, to enumerate or ſtate to you 
iqus caſes in good - breeding: they are i. 
finite ; there, is no; ſituation or relation in the world, 


the var 


ſo remote or ſo intimate, that does not require a degree 
of f it. Your own good · ſanſe muſt point it out to you 


your on good- nature muſt incline, and your intereſt 
prompt you $0 practiſe it: and obſervation and expe-_ 
rience muſt. give. you the manner, cle. ar. a . 


graces, which complete the Whole. c 


This letter will hardly overtake you. «ll vow are 


at, or near Rome. I expe@t'a great deal, in every 


way, from your ſix months ſtay there, - My morning hy 
hopes, are juſtly placed in Mr. Harte, and the 


ma ers he will give you my evening ones; in the 
Roman Ladies: pray be attentive to both. But 
I mut hint to vod, that the Reman Ladies are not 
bs femmes ſravantes,” et ne vous embraſſeront Point pour 

Pamour du Gree. 0 muſt have 1 garbato, 74 heggt- 
* dro, il 1 ero, quet non. od che, che piace, 


che alletta, AY chats. 6 
I have bften iltried;” chat the Pieun k lea 


ning, 


3 and the politeſt n ange IS, Were by no means incompa- 
| tible, 1 ou 15 1 e1dom 1 united! in the ſame Per- 
ſons, and f er bmyſelf to exhihit yo,, 48 A 


this aſſertion. Shsuld yu, ijn- 

| haf to diſprove me; the concern 
2 a 4 will be ; mine," bor the loſs. will be Yours. 

8 b „ 5 ee 
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Lore 5 dummen, bi gde of 


with. A a very juſtly called him 5 AlELaccom- 
pliſhed St. John,“ with regard to his knowledge and 
his en | (Fit, ANNE faults';” which 
paſſions Ang Fs have now fablicded by age and 
experience : and 1 can wiſh you nothing better than 
to be, what he is now, without being Aekkr Wachs 
been formerly. His addreſs. pre · engages, his elo- 
quence perſuades, and his knowledge informs all wh⁰ 
approach him. Upon the whole, I de deſire, and 
inſiſt, that, from after dinner till you go to bed, vou 
good breeding, addreſt, and manners, yu 
ſerious\abject and your only care. Without them, 
you. will 1 angie; ORAL 00 cop” 


thing. [ AY Lit IM Kr 46 N *6d oF: 1 19511 
Adieu, my PIG child 10 My compliments Mr, 
Hare * * 1 45 v $434 #42 . > +9) leis! . 1 * 4453 If: N 
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DEAR Lok: noone ge TEE or 07, Yet 
"VERY rational Being. a take it 155 granted). 
+ propoſes to himſelf. for object more impor- 
„„ ente mal cx: 


— 


And Pliny: leaves mankind this only Aterdatle 55 


erer ſo uſt, if your. ftyle is" hoinely,” coark; and 
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— in a ſtorm, laid, W Me cceff 
he-ſhobld live; bur that it was'dbſolutely” elle 
he ſhould get tothe place! to which 4 8 


er a doing what deſeryes to bes written, er of 
Sener, ee En aur Sumo; 15 . 
tiam' de ntraque fletur. TO have Jam convinced 


1 


2 


one or boch of theſe objects in view; but you myſt” 


know, and uſe tho neceſſary means, or your purſuſt EE 
will be vain and err In either caſe, ſapere 


eſt principium et fons ; but it is by no means all. Thar 


knowledge muſt be adorned, it muſt have luſtre ad 
well as weight, or ir will be oftener taken for Lead 0 


chan for Gold. * Knowledge you Have, and will habe? 


Lem eaſy upon that article. But my buſineſs, as Your” \ 
friend, is not to compliment you upon what you have? 


but bo rell you with freedom what you want; And 
muſt tell you plainly, that T fear you v want hey th Bu 


but knowledge, : 

I have written to you ſo 2 of late, upon | 
Good-breeding, Addreſs, les manieres liantes, e 4 
Graces, Sk. that 1 ſhall confine this letter to ano: | 


| ther ſubject, p pretty near a. Kin to. them, and which, 


I am ſure, you are full as deficient un; 1 weib. ; 
Stylen 1 * ne 10 8 68 * * N 


Seyle is the dreſs of chauglrts; and let them 


ger, hey wee ns 


can. judge of matter; Fs rat cap and. daes 


ipeak, « Of Write to. the. public, 1. moule 
gerate 19 adorned. with al, Bs be hens and 


| poſe the e of it. 
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and be as, ill ceceived,, a5, your. perſon, tha, 


„ Lozxp Cngs; 


well proportioned, ; would, if greſſed 
irt, and en, It is not gvery un 


judge, more or. leſs, of ſtyle: and ers, 1 cjther, to 


1 S 0, the ſtrangy It 


1 


either — if your Mi : he inclegant, 1, do not fo 
bad? Imagine 1 writing an office letter to a 
| Secretary of State, which letter is to be read by the 
4 Shole.Cabiner Council, and very poſhbly afterwards 
aid before Parliament z any ae barbariſes ſole xciſm 
or vulgariſm in it would, f in a ver. 
late through, the Whale kingdc 
and ridiculs. For inſtance z, I will ſuppoſe, you bad 


few, 
am, 10 Jof Mieraca 


ie the following, letter from the Hague, ta the 
ecretary of State at London; a d Un Wale ind | 


ee Pa: ET 1 @ 5. Wo fv ety Bt 


I 24d. laſt night, the, honour of your Lordſhip's 
leger of the 24th; and. will ſet about doing, the orders 


con 4. big and , Ir ter 1 cam get tha. af- 

one by the next poſt, I will not fail for to give 

Your bon: an account of it by next poſt. 1 
N ICACE Andr, 6 vow, een 


| 12 | | Fr 
„ own fault: Ti he need. only attend 85 e and imi- 


COLE I Ione; 11 89 $222 4 
think it all oy of bin; and that 


nind, as as bete, 
chat I am nom full three quarters in arreat; and if 
fo be that I do. not very ſoon receive at leaſt one ualf 
year, I ſhall cut a ver) bad figure ;, for 1his bire place is 
very dear. I ſhall be vaſt Zebalex'to your Lordſhip 
for that, there mark of your favour 3255 1 reſt, ©: 
f OM, 4 Yours, Wer bog begs 91,03 015 
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i Vi" will tell me, 4 EN that air is. 3 earica- 


Wich leſs than half theſe faults would blow 


13 


Tee from faults in ſpeaking and e vou muſt 
90 both cortektly and elegantiy. In faults, af this 
ind, it is not le optimys gui minimis rgetur s, but lie 

able who has any at all, becauſe it is his 


5 up for ever. It is by no means ſuflicient to be 
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tate the beſt authors. os at 


It is a very true faying, That 3 2 man muſt be born 
a Poet, but that be may make himſelf, an Orator; 
and the very firſt, principle of an Orator is, to ſpeak 


his own language particularly, with the utmoſt 

elegancy. A man will be forgiven, even 
great errors in à foreign language; "hut in his owns 
ever) the. loſt tips e juſtly. laid 50 if and, ridie 


purity. a ant 


cu 


1 


9 log: of. the Hou 'of FR ons, 


| bp years age upon aa) affairs, ” aderh 
7 


ar ke muſt, have ne. 
plefted-far to have wrote 16! his Court about K. L 
| muſt beg leave to put your Lotdſhip in mi n id, | 


ura of am illiberal and inelegant ſtyle; I will ad- 
mit it: but affure you, at the ſame. time, that a difs 
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had then the fineſt. navy upon the face of the Jearth. : 
This happy mixture of blunder and vulgariſm, yo 
may eaſily imagine, was matter of immediate ridi- 


cule; but T can aſſure you, that it continues ſo 


ſtill, and will be remembered as long as he lives' 
and ſpeaks. ö Another, ſpeaking in defence of a 

zentleman, upon whom a cenfure was moved, hap- i 
pily ſaid, that he thouglit that gentleman was more 


liable to be thanked and dear ed than cenſured. 8 


You know, 1 preſume, that abe can never be uſed in 


a good ſenſe. IND of! „ fie, 
Tou have with you echter or four of the beſt 


Engliſh Authors, Dryden, Atterbury, and Swift; 


read them with the utmoſt care, and with a parti- 
cular view to their language; and they may poſſibly. 


correct that curious infelicity of diftion,. which you ac- 


quired at Weſtminſter. Mr. Harte excepted, 1 will 
admit that you have met with very few Engliſh | 


| abroad, who could 1 improveyour ſtyle; and with many, 


1 dare ſay, who ſpeak: as ill as yourſelf, and it may 
be worſe; you muſt, therefore, take the more pains, 


and conſult your authors, and Mr. Harte, the more. 
I need not tell you how attentive the Romans and 
Greeks, particularly the Athenians, were to this 


object. It is alſo a ſtudy. among the Italians and 


the F rench, witneſs their ref pective Academies and 
Dictionaries, for improving and fixing their lan- 


Suages. ' To. our ſhame be it ſpoken, it is leſs at- 


tended to here than in any polite country; but 
that is no reaſon why you ſhould not attend to it; 


on the 4 it «will diſtinguiſh. you the more. 


Ci ere 
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_Cicer! ſays. very truly, that it as glorious, to excel 
arti le, in which men excel 


; other. men in that n 
brutes : ſpeech. | (+ e 647 At toad 5 $44 A 8008s 2} 
Conſtant aides Has ſhown. me, that great 
purity and elegance of ſtyle, with a graceful e 
tion, cover a multitude of faults, in either a ſpeaker 
or a writer. For my own pat, I confeſs. (and 1. he- 
keve moſt people are of my, mind), that if a ſpeaker 
ſhould, ungracefully mutter or ſtammer out cõ m 
the ſenſe of an angel, deformed. by - barbariſms and 
loleciſms,: or larded, with vulgariſms, he ſhould never 
ſpeak to me a ſerond time, if I could help i it. Gain 
the; heart, or you gain, nothing; the eyes and the ears 
MY. the e to, the heart. Merit and: know- 
ledge will not gain hearts, though they will ſecure 
them P gained. Pray have that truth eyer in 
your mind. Engage the eyes, by your addreſs, air, 
and motions, ſocth the cars, by the elegancy and 
harmony. of your diction: the heart will certainly | 
follow ; and the whole n man, or woman, will as. cer 
tainly follow the heart. 1 muſt repeat it to you, 
over and over again, that, with all the knowledge 
which you may have at preſent, or hereafter "Acquire, 
and with all the merit that ever man had, if you 
have not 4 graceful addreſs, Hiberdl and engsging 
| manners, a Prepoſſeſſing air, and a good degree 17 
eloquence in ſpeaking and writing, you will be no- 
body: but will h; 


[ ve "the daily mortification 2 


"pity with! n not one tenth part of your mei tor 
| en ofa, GY race 
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du have read Quintilianz/ he beſt book: an che 
word 8 form an Orator: pray read Citers, de 
Oratore ; the beſt. book in the world te Rniſh one. 
Tranſlate and tetfatiflate, from and to Latin, Greek, 
and Engliſn: make yourſelf a pure asd elegant 
Englim ſtyle; it requires nothing but application. 
1 do not find that God has made you u Poet; and 1 


an vety glad chat he Ras not; therefore, for 'God's 


Take; make yourſelf an Ovitor, which you may de. 


Though: 1 ſtin calf you boy; cenſider you O longer 
as ſuch ; and when I reflect upon ehe prodigious 


quantity of manute [that has been Jaid 8 pOU your: 1 


expect you ſhould produce worse at eignen t Hah 


uticultivated foils do at eight- and H 
Pray tell Mr. Harte 1 have feed ins vier 
of the r3th, N. 8. Mr. Smith #182 rrüch in ehe 
right, not to let you go, at this ume of the year, by 
ben; in the ſummer you tay” navigate ad much 
you pleaſe: as for ee, from Lee 
Cen St. "Adis F e 
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r FHILE” dle Rü Republic Bburtthed, 
CF while glory was putſued, and virtue prac- 
tifec an ub even little irregularities and nde. . 


cencies, 1 not cognirable-by law, were, hoy 
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Fo 
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below the public care; Cenſors were eſta- 


bliſhedz : diſoretionally to ſupply, in particular caſes, | 
the inc vitable defects of the Law, which muſt, and 
is employment I aſſumie 


can only be general. T 
to myſelf, witk regard to your nctle Republic, 1k 


ing the Legiſlative power intireiy to Mer Harte; 1 
hope, and believe, chat le will ſeldeme dr rather 


never, have occaſion to exert his ſupremꝭ authority 


may require that interpoſition. But to rell you che 


plain truth; I am of opinion, that my Serin prope | 


will not-be' uſeleſs to vo, nor 4 ne. 


The ſooner you make it both che better bor 0s 


both. 1 can now | exerciſe” this em 


upon hearſay, or, at moſt, written Lhndegeeg und 
cherefbre hall exerciſe it witif great lenity; und ſome 
diffidente: but when * meet; and char E dan form 2 


my judgment upon ocular and auri 


ſhall nd more let the leaſt impropriety, indecorum, 


or irregularity, paſs uncenſured, than my pred 


Cato did. I ſhall read you with the attention of | 
critic, not with the partialiry of an author: different 


in this reſpect, indeed, from moſt critics, "that I ſhall 


ſeek for fault, only to correct, and not to expoſe = 
n 1 have often thought, and ſtill think, that 


ings which people in general know 


If cub an and how to hate. They hurt 
thoſe they love, by a miſtaken indulgence, By n 
büindneſs, nay often 2 partialiey to their füults. 
Where they hate, e eee eee ill timet 


zu, I never loved 
| "you 


degree, Fagan — — eee 


fort * 
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difference of our ages, in the courſe eee you 
will hardly have acquired experience enough of 
your own, while I ſhall be in a condition of lendinę 
you any of mine. People in general will much bet 
ter bear being told of their vices or — 


by . rr. ene — 
and we implies an e e pete 


—— Gln and vanity, Slick are in 


ſeparable, from our natui 


_ with ſeveral people, ln bes —_ they 
ud or done a very criminal thing; but I never 


was inrimazs ee wich * man, to che, very 
one. * les — — bermen⸗ you 
and- me, can poſſibly authorize: that freedom; but, 


zoice, 


erefore, that there is one perſon in tht 


world, who can and will tell you, what will be 
| pt Opn — 


ly for you, my Parental rights, _ to 
: my: Cenſorial pomars, give Mam: in de illefbextent, 
and my concern for you will toake/me-axert.ae. 2: Re. 


+ 


9 — Gould take more pains to avoid, 


JJ ᷣ / ðͤ u 


—.— vnjuſtiy) are the o 


r >  Þ 


hovenmetdgrmmcije b er _— — neither 


be jeglous nor envious of your reputation ar vour 
dect wa Þ muſt be-bork deſirous and proud 
eiter in love er in buſigeſs3,.9n the contrary, 1 
want the Rays of your riſing; 70 reflect new luſtre 
upan my ſetting Light. In order vo this, I ſhalt 
anaſyſe yon minuteiy, and cenſure! you freely, that 
en map htp (if poſibl Me) — Angle n when 
in c Heidis 
* — ii young fellow, at hig fiſt: 
ge in che world, hag more reaſon to dread, 


than having any ridieule fixed upon him. It de- 


grades him with the moſt reaſonable part of man- 


kind hut it ruins him with the reſt; and I have 
known many a man undone, by acquiring à ridi- 
culoug· nick ng me: I wauld not, for all the riches 
in the world, that you ſhould acquire one when you 


return 10 England. Vices and crimes? excite en 


and roprgach; failjngs, weaknefles,' and 
neſſes, excite ridicuie; they are laid hold of by | 
mimigks, who, — very çentemptible wretches 
Wen nr gftan, by their buffoonery, fix ridicule 

ein betters. The little defects in manners, 
» arch, and air, (and even ef figure, 
ts of ridicule; 
the cauſes of nick names. Vou cannot imagine 


ty Vie ir yould give me, 3nd the prejudices it yoyld 


-by. way gf diſtir 


1 dag yoo from: e 
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of your name, you ſhould happen to be called i 


Muttering Stanhope, Abſent Stanhope, III. bred 


Stanhope, or Awkward, Left. legged Stanhope: 
therefore, take great care to pur it out of the power 
of Ridicule itſelf to give you any of theſe ridiculous 
epithets ; for, if you get one, it will ſtick to you 


like the envenomed ſhirt. The very firſt day that J 
ſee you, I ſhall be able to tell you, and certainly 
ſhall tell you, what degree of danger you are in; 
and. I \hope, that my admonitions, as Cenſor, may 
prevent the cenſures of the public. Admonitions 
are always uſeful ; is this one or not? Tou are the 
beſt judge: it is your own picture which I ſend you, 
drawn at my requeſt, by a Lady at Venice: pray let 
me know how far, in your conſcience,” you think 
it like; for there are fome' parts of it Which I wiſh 


may, and others, which 1 ſhould be ſorry were. I. 


fend you, literally, the copy of that part of her 
letters to her friend here, which relates to you. 


Tell Mr. Harte that I have this moment wee 


his letter of the 22d, N. S. and that T approve ex- 


tremely of the long ſtay you have made at Venice. 


I love long reſidences at Capitals; running poſt 
through different plaees is a moſt unprofitable mw 


z of travelling} and ads of: no application. 
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680 Stanhope" carefully, and think 1 Rave penetrated into his 
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En voici le Portrait que je crois tres. fidele. 


x figure eſt a preſent trop quarrẽe, mais sil grandit; 
comme il en a encore et le tems et Jetoffe, elle ſera 
bonne. n a certainement beaucoup Eacquit, et 


Pour le Frangois, Je ſeais qu il le parle Parfaite- 
ment bien ; et Von, dit qu'il en eft de meme de 


4 PAllemand. Les queſtions qui fair ſont Judi- 


cieuſes,, et marquent qu'il cherche a.s inſtruire. Je 
ne vous dirai Pas qu'il cherche autant à plaire ; 
< puiſqu- il. Paroit .negliger., les Attentions et les 
yo Graces. . II ſe preſente mal, et n'a rien moins que 
air et la tournure ailce < et noble qu'il lui faudroit. 
II. eſt vrai qu'il eſt. encore jeune et neuf, de ſorte 
qu'on a lieu deſperer que ſes exercices, quꝭ il na 
ba pas, FRO IH et la bonne en gu ileft 


| encore 
@ chanfer.) This ds bis 1 5 0 ha faithful 


« one. His face is pleading, his countenance ſenſible; and his 
© look cleyer. His figure is at, preſent rather too ſquare z but 


* if he ſhoots up, which he has matter and years for, he will 
« then be of 4 good ſize. He has, undoubtedly, a Brent fand 
of acquired knowledge 3 I am aſſured that he is maſter of 
te the learned languages. As, for French, 1 know: he ſpeaks i it 
7 perfectly, and Lam told German, as well. The queſtions w 
00 aſks, are judicious, and denote. a thirſt after knowledge, I 


cannot ſay that he appears equally deſirous of pleaſing, for 


1 | he ſeems to neglect Attentions and the Graces. He does not 
oy come into a room well, nor has he that eaſy; noble carriage, 


2 which would be proper for him. It is true, he is às yet young, 
& and, inexperienced ; one may therefore reaſonably hope, that 
=o * his n which be has not yet gone thorough, and good 


. e 


* le viſage joli, Pair ſpirituel, et le regard fin. ay 


on m' aſſure qu il. [alt a A fond les langues ſcavantes: 
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© encore novice, le Ferotteront, et lui donneront 
tout ce qui lui manque 2 preſent. Un arrange- a 
ment avec quelque femme de condition et qui a du 
monde, quelque Madame de Urſay, eſt preciſe. 


ment ce qu'il lui faut. Enfin j'ofe vous aſſurer 
qu'il a tout ce que Monſieur de Cheſterfield pour- 
roit lui ſouhaiter, a Vexception des Manieres, des 
Graces, et du ton de la bonne Compagnie, qu'il 
prendra ſurement avec le tems, et l'uſage du grand 
monde. Ce ſeroit bien dommage au moins qu'il 
ne les prit point, puifqu il merite tant de les 


7 


avoir. Et vous ſgavez bien de quelle importance 


elles font, Monſieur fon Pere le ſcait auffi, les 


poſſedant lui meme comme it fait. Bref, fi le pe- | 


tit Stanhope acquiert les Graces, il ira toin, j je vous 


en reponds ; ; fi non, it &arretera court dans une 


belle carriere, qu'il F autrement fournir. * 


wha in which he is ſtill a e will polith, and 


give all that is wanting to complete him. What ſeems 


neceſſary for that purpoſe, would be an attachment to ſome 
woman of faſhion, and who knows the world. Some Madame 
de PUrſay would be the proper perſon. In ſhort, I can'affure 


you, that he has every thing which Lord Cheſterfield can wiſh 


him, excepting that Carriage, thoſe Graces, and the ſtyle 


uſed in the beſt company; which he will certainly acquire 
in time, and by frequenting the polite world. If he Would 


66 


not, it would be great pity, ſince he ſo well deſerves to poſ- 
ſeſs them. You know their importance. My Lord, his fa- 
ther, knows it too, he being maſter of them all. To con- 
clude ; if little Scanhope acquires the Graces, I promiſe you 
he will make his way; if not, he will be ſtopt in a courſe, 


vou 


2 & 
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Lou ſee by this extract of what conſequente other 
people think theſe things, Therefore, I hope you 
will no longer look upon them as trifles. It is the 
character of an able man to deſpiſe little things in 
great buſineſs ; but then he knows what things are 
etle, and what not. He does not ſuppoſe' things 
little, becauſe they are commonly called ſo; but by 

the conſequences that may or may not attend them, 
If gaining people's affectiens, and intereſting their 
hearts in your favour, be of conſequence, as it un- 
doubtedly is; he knows very well, that a happy con- 
currence of all theſe, commonly called little things, 
_ Manners, Air, Addrefs, Graces, &c. is of the utmoſt 
conſequence, and will never be at reft till he has ac- 
quired them. The world is taken by the outſide of 
things, and we muſt take the world as it is; you or 
I cannot ſet it right. I know, at this time, a man of 
great quality and ſtation, who has not the parts of a 
porter; but raiſed himſelf to the ſtation he is in, 
ingly by having a graceful figure, polite manners, 
and an engaging addreſs: which, by the way, he only 

acquired by habit; for he had not ſenſe enough to 
get them by reflection. Parts and habit ſt ould con- 
ſpire to complete you. You will have the habit of 
good company,” and dern have 'refleftion in your 
e 
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2 1 OE age December the © 56, o. s. 1749, 
pA Boy, bat eee 
HOSE who ſuppoſe, that men in Dette act 
rationally, becauſe they are called rational 
ery know very little of the world; and if 
they act themſelves upon that ſuppoſition, will, nine 
times in ten, find' themſelves groſly miſtaken. T hat 
man is, animal bipes; implume, riſibile, I intirely agree; 
but for the rationale, I can only allow it him ix 
au primo (to talk Logic) and ſeldom in au ſe- 
cundo. Thus, the ſpeculative, cloiſtered pedant, in 
his ſolitary cell, forms ſyſtems of things as they 
ſhould be, not as they are; and writes as deciſively 
and abſurdly upon war, politics, manners, and cha- 
racters, as that pedant talked, who was fo kind 
as to inſtruct Hannibal in the art of war. Such 
cloſet politicians never fail to aſſign the deepeſt 
motives for the moſt trifling actions; inſtead of often 
aſcribing the greateſt actions to the moſt trifling 
cauſes, in which they would be much ſeldomer 
miſtaken. They read and write of Kings, Heroes, 
and Stateſmen, as never doing any thing but upon the 
a deepeſt principles of ſound policy. But thoſe: Who 
ſee and obſerve Kings, Heroes, and Stateſmen, diſ- 
cover that they have head-achs, indigeſtions, hu- 
| mours, and paſtions, juſt like other people; every 
one of which, in their turns, determine their wills, 
oY defiance of their me” Had e only read in the 
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Life of Alexander, that he burnt Perſepolis, i it would 
doubtleſs; have been accounted for from deep policy: 
we ſhould have been told, that his new conqueſt 
could not have been ſecured without the deſtruction 


of that Capital, which would have been the con- 


tant ſeat of cabals, conſpiracies, and reyolts, . But, 


luckily, we are informed at the ſame time, that this 
hero, this demi-god, this ſon and heir of Jupiter 
Ammon, happened to get extremely drunk with 
his wW— e; and, by way of frolick, deſtroyed one 


of the fineſt cities in the world. Read men, there- 
fore, yourſelf, not in books, but in nature. Adopt 


no ſyſtems, but ſtudy them yourſelf. Obſerve their 
weakneſſes, their paſſions, their humours, Ws all 


which, their underſtandings are, nine times in ten, 
the dupes. You will then know that they are to 


be gained, influenced, or led, much oftener by little 


things than by great ones; and, conſequently, you 
will no longer think thoſe things little, mk tend 
to ſuch great purpoſes. -.. 


Let us apply this now to the pardgular « object of 


hoy letter; I mean, ſpeaking in, and influencing 
public aſſemblies: The nature af our conſtitution 
makes Eloquence more uſeful, and more neceſſary, 


in this country, than in any other in Europe. Mn 
certain degree of good ſenſe and knowledge is re- 
quiſite for that, as well as for every thing elſe 


but beyond that, the purity of diction, the n, 
of ſtyle, the harmony af periods, a pleaſing elocu- 
tion, and a graceful action, are the things which 
4 7 pune: ſpeaker ſhould | attend to the moſt ; be- 
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wk his nidjente eevrainly dees, und underſtande 


them tlie Belt? br rather indeed underſtandb lirtle 


elle. The late Lord Chanteller Comper's ftrength, 


a3 ah Ortitor, lay by no meuns in Nis reafottings, for 
he often Rararded very weak ones. But ſuch was 
che purſty and eleganty of kis Aple, duch the ker 
priety aud charts ef Rs elecut 
grucefulneſs of His aden, that he never poke ok 
out univerfal applauſe: the ears and the eyes gave 


im up the hearts ind the underſtandings of che 


audience. On the contrary, the late Lord Town- 
mend always Tpoke materially, with argument and 


knowledge, but never pleaſrd. Why ? His diction 


was Hot only inelegant, but frequently ungrammati- 


cal, always vulgar; his cadences falſe, Mis voice 


unharmonious, and his action ungraeeful. Nobody 


eutd him with patlence 3 and dhe young feliows 
uſd ro joke upen him, and repeat his inaccura- 


eies. The late Duke of Argyle, though the weakeſt 


reaſoner, was the moſt pleaſing ſpeaker: I ever kne - 
raviſned the audience; not by his matter vertainly, 
but by his manner of delivering it. A moſt genteei 
figure, à graceful noble air, an harmonious voice, 


an elegancy of ſtyle, and a ſtrength of emphaſis, 


_ conſpired” to make him the moſt affecting, per- 
ſuaſive, and applauded ſpeaker Jever ſaw. I W- as 
raptivated like others; bur when I came: home, and 
eo eonſidered what he had Taid; ſtripped of all 
thoſe orhaments in which he had dreſſed it, I often 
Found! na aer, * the arguments weak, and 
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esneurring eircumiſtandes, which which ignorance of. Ali 
kind enty, calls erifing ones. Cicero, in h Book. 
4e Oratere, in order ch raiſe the dignity uf tat pro- 
feſnon, which he well knew hitaſelf to be m the 


Action, Senſe and a 


3 
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ue cont ofthe pom af wha dete 


head of, aflerts; that a cotnplex Orater muſt be a 


tompleat. every ching, Lawyer, Philoſopher, Di- 
vine, Sc. That would be extremely well, if it were 


polibie: but man's life is not long enough; and I 


hold him 6 be the eompleteſt Orator, who. ſpeaks 
he beſt upon. chat ſubject which occurs; whoſe 
kuppy choice of words, whole lively imagination, 


Whoſe eloeution und action adorn and grate, his 


mater ; at the Tame time that they excite the atten- 


kion, and engage the paſſions of his audience. 


Tau will be ef the Houſe ef Commons as ſaan 
a 3 Wes age Son Reon: _ a figure 


in your eur; 6 This you can never * without 


that correctneſs and elegancy in your own language, 


Which you' how. ſeem to neglect, and which yeu 
have intirely to learn. Fortunately for you, it is 

to be earned. Care and obſervation will do it; 
but do hot latter yourſelf, that all the knowledge, 
ſenſe, and reaſoning in the (World; Will ever mae 


you a popular and applauded ſpeaker, without rhe 
ornaments and the graces of ſtyle, elocution, , and 
ngutnent, though coarſely; de- 
livered, will have their weight in a private conver- 


ſetion, . rwe or three people of ſenſe; but in @ 


will have none, if naked and 
| deſtitute 
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deſtitute of the advantages I have mentioned. Cat? 
dinal de Retz obſerves, very juſtly, that every nu- 


merous aſſembly is mob; influenced by their paſ- 
ſions, humours, and affections, which nothing but 


eloquence ever did, or ever can engage, This is 


ſo important a conſideration for every body in this 
country, and more particularly for you, that I ear- 
neſtly recommend it to your moſt ſerious care and 
attention. Mind your diction, in whatever language 
you either write or ſpeak; contract a habit of cor- 


rectneſs and elegance. Conſider your ſtyle, even 


in the freeſt converſation, and moſt familiar letters. 
After, at leaſt, if not before you have ſaid a thing, 
reflect if you could not have ſaid it better. Where 
you doubt of the propriety or elegancy of a word 
or a phraſe, conſult ſome good dead or living au- 


thority in that language. Uſe yourſelf to tranſlate, 


from various languages, into Engliſh :- correct thoſe 
tranſlations till they ſatisfy your ear, as well as your 
underſtanding. And be convinced of this truth, 
That the beſt ſenſe. and reaſon in the world will be 
as unwelcome in a public aſſembly, without theſe 


ornaments, as they will in public companies, with- 


out the aſſiſtance of manners and politeneſs. If 
you will pleaſe people, you muſt pleaſe them in 
their own way; and, as you cannot make them what 


they ſhould be, ref 9, mult, take them as they are. 


I repeat it again, they are only to be taken by 
. agremens, and by whas flatters their ſenſes and their 
hearts. Rabelais firſt wrote a moſt excellent book, 
which nobody liked; then, determined to conform 
.a 


* 


8 
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> to the public taſte, he wrote Gargantua. and Panta- 
gruel, which every body | liked, er a as it ! 
Adieu. | 
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DEAR Bor, 6 9th, 0. 8. 1749. 


T is now above forty years fince 1 have never 
ſpoken nor written one ſingle word, without 
giving myſelf at leaſt one moment's time to con- 


ſider, whether it was a good one or a bad one, | 


and whether I could not. find out a better i in its 
place. An unharmonious and rugged period, at 
this time, ſhocks my ears; and I, like all the reſt 


of the world, will willingly exchange and give | 


up ſome degree of rough ſenſe, for a good degree 
of plealing ſound. I will freely and truly own to 
you, without either vanity or falſe modeſty, that 


whatever” reputation J have acquired as a ſpeaker, 


is more owing to my conſtant attention to my 
diction, than to "my matter, which was neceſſarily 
Juſt the ſame of other people's. When you come 


into Parliament, your reputation as a ſpeaker will 
depend much more upon your words, and your 
periods, than upon the ſubject. The "Al matter 


occurs equally to every body of common ſenſe, upon 
the ſame queſtion ; ; the dreſſing it well, is what ex- 
cites the attention and admiration of the audience. 7 
It is in Parliament that I have ſet my heart upon 
* making” A figure; it is chere that I want to 
x* &-. . have 


3 a a 
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have you juſtly. proud of yourſelf, and to make 
me juſtly proud of you. This means that you muſt 
be a good ſpeaker there; I uſe the word muſt, be- 
cauſe 1 know you may if you will. The vulgar, 
who are always miſtaken, look upon a Speaker and 
a Comet with the ſame aſtoniſhment and admira- 
tion, taking them both for preternatural phenomena. 
This error diſcourages many young men from at- 
tempting that character; and good ſpeakers are 
: willing to have cheir talent conſidered as ſomething 
very extraordinary, if not a peculiar gift of God to 
his elect. But let you and I analyſe and ſimplify this 
good ſpeaker ; let us ſtrip him vf thoſe adventitious 
plumes, with which his own pride, and the igno- 


| rance of others have decked him; and we ſhall find 


the true definition of him to be no more than 
this A man of good common ſenſe, who reaſons 


1 juſtly, and expreſſes himſelf elegantly on that ſub. 


je& upon which he ſpeaks, There is, ſurely, no 
wittheraft in this. A mbn of fenſe, without a 
ſuperior and aſtoniſhing degree of Parts, will not 
talk nonſenſe upon any ſubject; nor will he, if he 
has the leaſt taſte of application, talk inelegantly. 
What then does all this mighty art and myſtery of 
ſpeaking in Parliament amount to? Why, no more 
chan this, That the man who ſpeaks i in the Houſe 
of Commons, ſpeaks in that Houſe, and to four 
hundred people, chat opinion, upon a given ſub- 
ject, which he would. make no difficulty of ſpeak- 

ing 1 * any houſe in „England, round the fire, or at 
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73 perhaps, and ſoverer critics. of what he 
ſays, than any fourteen 1 of thes 1 


e f 

I have ſpoken Sequanly's in Pane: and not 
always - ſome applauſe; and therefore 1 can 
afſure you, kon my experience, that there is very 
little in it. The elegancy of the ſtyle, and the 
turn of the perjoils make the chief impreſſion upon 
the hearers. - Give them but one or two round and 
harmonious' periods in a ſpeech, which they will re- 
tain and repeat; and they will go home as well ſa⸗ 
tisked, as peeple. do from an Opera, humming all the 
way one OF 7 favourite tunes chat have ſtruck 
their ears and were eaſily caught. Moſt people have 
ears, but few: have. Wer tickle thoſe cars, BER 


13% 


| profeſſion (or in his time ee was 2 1 . 
ſion) in order to ſet himſelf off, "defines" 1 in his 
Treatiſe de Oratore, an Orator to de Tack"; 4 maß as 
neyer was, or never will be; and by this fallacious 
argument, ſays, that he muſt know every art aid 
ſcience whatſoever, or how Mall he ſpeak upon them! 7 
But with ſubmiſſion to © great t an authority, y 
definition of an Orator is extremely - different from, 
and J belleve much truer than His. Ty call that — 
an Orator, who reaſons juſtly, and expreſſes Kinife 
clegantly upon whatever ſübject he treats. 5 
” Geometry, Equations in Algebra, Proceſſes in 
Chymittry, and Experiments in . are never; 
that 


12 
2. 
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that I have heard of, the objects of. Eloquence j 5 


and therefore I humbly conceive, that. a man may 


be a very fine ſpeaker, and yet know nothing of 


| Geometry, Algebra, Chymiſtry, or Anatomy. The 


| ſubjects of all DT debates, are ſubjects of 


common ſenſe lingly- 8. 155 "FEE O45 kt F 2 ds Y + 
Thus I write a CARBS occurs to me, that 1 chink 
may contribute either to form or inform you. May 


my labour not be in vain! and it will not, if you will 


but have half the concern for Fe that L. s 
tor g. ö Adieu. . 
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| London, December ch 12thz O. s. mm 


5 E A R B 0 v. | 
3 R D' Clarendon, in his hiſtory ry, fays of Mr. 
John Hampden, that be bad a bead to contrive; 
a tongue to perſuade, and a hand to. execute a m 
chief. 1 ſhall not now enter into the juſtneſs of this 


character of Mr. Hampden, to whoſe. brave ſtand i 


againſt the illegal demand ef Ship-money, - we owe 
our preſent liberties ; but 1 mention it to you as the 
character, which, with the Alteration of one 'fingle 


word, Good, inſtead: of Miſchief, T; would have you. 


aſpire to, and uſe your: utmoſt endeavours to deſerve. 


}- The head 70 contrive, , God muſt t to a certain tee 


$37 5*1 


As for the tongue to 1 e it 5 4570 af upon 
yourklF; ans een 5 the beſt Bead will contrive 
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to very little purpoſe. The hand to execute, depends 5 


likewiſe, in my opinion, in a great meaſure upon 
yourſelf.” 5 reflection will always give cou- 
rage in a good cauſe; and the courage ariſing 


from refle&tion is of à much ſuperior nature to 
the animal and conſtitutional eourage of a foot- 
ſoldier. The former is ſteady and unſhaken, where | 


the nodus is dignus vindice; the latter is oftener i 8 0 
perly than properly exerted, but always bru tally. 
The ſecond member of my text (to ſpeak ec- 
clefiaſtically) ſhall be the ſubje&t of my following 
diſcourſe; "the tongue 10 perſnade— As judicious 


Preachers recommend thoſe virtues, which they - 


think their ſeveral audiences” want the moſt: ſuch 
as truth and continence, at Court; diſintereſted- 
neſs, in the City; and ſobriety, 1 in the Country. 

Lou muſt certainly, in the courſe/ of your little 
experience, have felt the different effects of elegant 


and inelegant ſpeaking. Do you not ſuffer; when 
people accoſt you in a ſtammering or, heſitating 


manner; in an untuneful voice, with.; falſe accents 


and cadences ; puzzling and blundering through 
ſoleciſms, barbariſms, and vul 
even their bad words, and inverting all method? 
Does not this prejudice you againſt their matter, be 


is ; miſ- placing 


it what it will; nay, eyen againſt their perſons ? J 


am ſure it does me. On the other hand, Do you 


not feel yourſelf inclined, prepoſſeſſed, nay even en- 


gaged in f avour of thoſe who addreſs you in the 


direct contrary manner? The fetts of a correct and 
adorned 1 of method and perf picuity, are in- 


credible 
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ſupport of resſon and argument, they 5 are irrefiſtible. 


The French attend very muck to the purity and ele- 
ganey of their Kyle, even in common. converſation ;/ 
inſomuch that it is 8 character, to ſay of a man, gui! 


narre bien. Their converſations frequently turn upon 
the delicacies of their language, and an Academy is 
employed in fixing it, The Cra/ce, in Italy, has the 
ſame objeft ; and I have met with very few Italians, 
who did not {peak their own language cortectly and 


. elegantly. Ho much more neceſſary is it for aa 


Engliſhman to do ſo, who is to ſpeak. it in g p 


aſſembly, where the laws and liberties. of his country | 


are the ſubjects of his deliberation? The tongue 
that would perſuade,. there, muſt not content itſeli 


with mere articulatien. You know what pains pe- - 


moſthenes took to correct his naturally Bad elocu- 
Fae 3 You know that he declaimed by che ſea-fide i in 
ſtorms, to prepare himſelf for the naiſe of the tu - 
multuous. aſſemhlies he was to ſpeak. to; and you 
Lan no judge gf the corregtneſs and clegancy of his 
ble. He, thought all del chings af conſequence 

and be thought right ; pray, de you. think ſo too, 
lr. is ef the ut  confequenge to yu to. be of that 


opinion. If) You. have the beaſt defadt, in your elo- 
cution. take the vimeſt care and pains ta corract it | 


Do not negle&; your ſtyle, Whatever language you 
ſpeak in, er whomeyer you. ſpeak ta, were it your 
foatinan,” Seek ' alwy) 
_ expreſſions you can Gnd.. Do not eantent 


Wo 


' yourſelf 


3 


ere 8 Ea * An de 
Want of reaſon and argument; but, hen ufed in he 


s for the beft words and the 
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yourſelf with being barely underſtood; but adorn 


your thoughts, and dreſs them as you would your 


perſon ; which, however well proportioned it might 


be, it would be very improper and indecent to ex- 
hibit naked, or even worſe dreſſed chan Seople: w 5 


your ſort are. 
I have FRY you, in a « pekte which your Lips ; 
acquaintance, Duval, ſends to his correſpondent at 


Rome, Lord Bolingbroke” s book * , which he pub- 


liſhed about a year ago. 85 deſire chat you will read 
the file, Ind! to all thoſe beauties of Oe witk 
which it is- adorned.” Till T read that book, 1 
confeſs T did not know all the extent and powers of 
the Engliſh language. Lord Bolingbroke has both 
a tongue and a pen to perſuade z his manner of 
ſpeaking in private converſation, is full as ant 
as his writings ; : whatever fubject he either peak or 
writes upon, he adorns it with the moſt. ſplendid 
eloquence ; not a ſtudied or laboured eloquence, 
but ſuch a flowing happineſs of diction, which (from 


care perhaps at firſt) is become ſo habitual to him, | 


that even his moſt familiar converſations, if taken 


down in writin 85 would bear the Preſs, without” the 


e 


0 duct, in the ernte bent my his' tife, k had been | 
equal to all his natural and acquired talents, he 


would moſt juftly have merited the epithet of all- 


accompliſhed. | He i is himſelf fevinbls -of his paſt 
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errors: choſe violent, paſſions,/ which, ſeduced, him 


_ 1ntiis youth, have now ſubſided, by age; and, take 
him as he: is how, the character of all-accom pliſhed 


is more his due, than any man's Lover kn ann BY 

Mat 40: IC eib b 3 TY} 007: Enit fv. 
But he has been 4 moſt 1 lance 
of the violence: of: human l paſſions, and of the 


weakneſs of the moſt exalted human reaſon. His 


- virtues and his vices, his reaſon and his paſ- 
fions, did not blend themſelves by a gradation 


of tints, but formed a ſhining and ſudden con- 
traſt. Here the darkeſt, there the moſt ſplendid co- 


lours; and both rendered more ſhining; from their 


Proximity. Impetuoſity, exceſs, and almoſt extra- 


vagancy, characteriſed not only his paſſions, but 
even his ſenſes. His youth was diſtinguiſhed by 
all the tumult and ſtorm of pleaſures, in which he 
moſt e licentiouſſy triumphed, diſdaining all, deco · 
ram. His fine imagination has; often been heated 
and exhauſted: with his body; celebrating and 

deifying the proſtitute of the nights and his con- 


vivial joys were puſhed to all the extravaganey of 
frantie Bacchanals. Thoſe paſſions Were: interrupt 
ed hnt by a ſtronger, Ambition. The former im- 
paired both his conſtitution and his character, but 
ais fortune and his repu · 
tation. oil 9d: fla 1151 1 Wise vd mid finisgs 
He has nobleland generous ſentiments, rather chan 
fixed reflected principles of good · nature and friend- 
ſhip ; but they are more violent clan laſtingꝭ and ſud - 
os rr 2 to 1 extremes, with 


the latter deſtroynd both 


lte: . 5 regard 


ne * 


r 
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ard: even to the ſame perſons.” "He: receives the | 
_ -common attentions of civility” as obligations, which 


he returns with intereſt; and reſents with paſſion the 
little inadvertenties of human nature, which he re- 
pays with intereſt too: Eyen a difference of opinion 
upon a Philoſophical ſubject, would provoke, ind 
prore him no practical Philoſopher; at keafd. 
Notwithſtanding the diſſipation of his youth, and 
the rumultuous agitation of his middle age, he has 
an infinite fund of various and almoſt univerſal 
| knowledge, which, from the cleareſt and quickeſt 
conception; and happieſt memory, that ever man 
was bleſſecl with; te: always carries about him. It 
is his pocket- „ and he never has occaſion: ta 
draw upon a book for any ſum. He excels more 


pattieularly in Hiſtory, as his hiſtorical works plainly 


prove. The relative Political and Corhimercial in- 
2 of every engl in a particularly of his 


o - % . 


2 in Bet how: \Neail he has purſued the 


latter, in his pubie conduct, his enemies; of all par. 


ties and denominationsj tell wich j eq, 315 £10 bein 

He engaged young and diſtinguiſhed himſelf f in 
huſineſs and his penetrizion Vas alimoſt intuition. 
Lam old enough to have heard him ſpeak in Parlia: 
ment. And f remember; that, though prejudiced: 
againſt him by party; I felt all the force and charms: 


of his eloquence-:"Like Belialz in Nilson, he malle 


the worſe appear the better caufe;t! Al the in- 
ternal and external advantages and t talents of an 
Orator are undoubtedly his. Figure; voice, elocu- 
8755 3˙¹ | U T | tien, 
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tion, knowledge; and, aboye all, the pureſt and moſt 


florid diction, With the juſteſt metaphors, and happieſt 


images, had raiſed him to the poſt of Secretary at 


War, at four-and-rwenty years old; an age at which 
others are hardly thought ig for the ſmalleſt . | 


ments. 


During fits: "IE exile in Fr rance, he applied himſelf 


to ſtudy with his characteriſtical ardour; and there he 


formed, and chiefly executed the plan of a great philo- 
fophical work. The common bounds of human know - 


ledge are too narrow for his warm and aſpiring ima- 


gination. He muſt go extra flammantia mania Mundi, 
and explore the unknown and unknowable regions 


of Metaphyſics ; which open an unbounded field 
for the excurſions of an ardent imagination ; where 


endleſs conjectures ſupply the defect of unattainable 


knowledge, and too SN WP both its name and 
influence. 


He has had a very handſome peſo with a moſt 
engaging addreſs in his air and manners : he has all 
the dignity and good-breeding which a man of qua- 


lity ſhould or can have, and which ſo wy in ekis 


country at leaſt, really nave. 


He profeſſes himſelf a Deiſt; believing i in a gene- | 


: ral Providence, but doubting of, though by no means 
rejecting (as is commonly ſuppoſed) che r 
of the ſoul, and a future ſtate. 


Upon the whole, of this ROY man, what 


can we ſay, but alas, poor human nature! 
In your deftination, you will have frequent occa- 


ſions to a in public ; to Princes and States, 
abroad; 
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abroad ; to the Houfe of Commons, at home: judge 
then, whether Eloquence i is neceſſary for you or not; 


not only common Eloquence, which is rather free 


from faults, than 'adorned by beaàuties; but tlie 
| Higheſt, the moſt ſhining degree of cheese, For 
| God's ſake, have this object always in your view, and 
in your thoughts. Tune your tongue early to per- 
ſuaſion; and let no jarring, diſſonant accents ever fall 
from it. Contract an habit of ſpeaking well, upon 
every occafion, and neglect yourſelf in no one. Ele- 
quence and good-breeding, alone, with an exceeding 
ſmall degree of parts and knowledge, will carry a 
man'a great way; with your parts and ere 4s 
"Men how m, will b not Pony mo orgs 
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London, December the 16th ©. 8. 1749 · 


. "HIS letter will,” 1 hope, find you ſafely ar- 
rived, and well ſettled at Rome, after che 


uſual diſtreſſes and accidents' of a winter Journey ; ; 


which are very proper to teach your patience.” © Your 
ſtay there, I look upon as a very important period of 
your life; and I do believe,” that einen 5 
well. 1 hope you will employ the mornings dili- 
gently with Mr. Harte, in acquiring weight; and 
tlie evenings in the belt companies at Rome, in ac- 


Auiring luſtre. A formal, dull father, would recom- 
Oi 5 * FE : mend 
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5 mend to you to plod out che evenings, too, at home 
over a bock by a dim taper; but recommend to you 
the evenings for your pleaſures, which are as much a 
part of, your education, and almoſt as neceſſary a 
one, as your morning ſtudies. Go to whatever aſſem- 
blies or pectacles people of faſnion go to, and when 
you are there do as chey do. Endeavour to out- 
thine thoſe who fhine there the moſt; get the Carbo, 
the Gentilezza, the Leggiadria of the Italians; make 
love to the moſt impertinent beauty of condition 
that you meet with, and be gallant with all ther reſt. 


Speak Italian, right or wrong, to every body; and i; 


vou do but laugh at yourſelf hrſt for your bad Ita- 
lian, na ody elſe will laugh at yo for it. That is 
the only way to ſpeak it perfectiy; which I e 
you will do, becauſe I am ſure vou may, before yo 
leavr Rome. view the moſt curious remains of 1 
tiquty; with a claſſical ſpirit and they will clear 
up te you many paſſages of the [claſſical au- 
thors: particularly the Trajan and Antonine Co- 
7 Iuinns; where you find the warlike inſtruments, 
and the triumphal ornaments of the Ro- 
mans Buy alſo the prints and explanations of all 
thoſe reſpectable remains of Roman grandeur, and 
compare them with the originals: Moſt young tra- 
vellers are; contented with 'Aa general view of "thoſe 
things, lay theytart very five, and then · go about 
their buſineſs. hope you willpexamine them in 
a very different Way. »' Approfonidifſez' every thing 
you ſee or hear; and learn, if you can, the wand 
tho" whetefore.”" ts into the mean meaning and the 
e objects 
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objects of the innumerable: proceſſions, which you - 
will ſee at Rome at this time. Affiſt at all the cere- 
monies, and know the reaſon, or at Jeaſt the Pre · 
tences of them; and; however abſurd they may 
be, ſee and ſpeak: of them with great decency. Of 
all things, I beg of you not to herd with your own 
countrymen, but to be always either with the Ro- 
mans, or with the foreign Miniſters reſiding at 
Rome. Tou are ſent abroad to ſee the manners and 
characters, and learn the languages, of foreign 
cbuntries; and not to converſe with Engliſh, in 
Engliſh; which would defeat all thoſe ends. Among 
your graver company, I recommend. {as I have done 
before) the Jeſuits to you; whoſe Jearning and ad; 
dress will both pleaſe and improve you: inform 
yourſelf, as much as you can, of the hiſtotyi Policy 
and practice of that ſociety, from: the time of ãss 
founder, Ignatius of Loyola, Who was himſel a 

mad - man. If you would: know / their morality; you 

will find it fully and admirably ſtated, in Les Letirt: 


dun Provuntial, hy the famous Monſieur Paſcab and 


it 38-4: book very well worth your reading. Few 
people ſee hat they ſee ar heir hat they hearn 
that ĩs, they ſee and hear ſo ĩnattentiyely arid: ſupers 
ficially, that thy are very little tho / hetter for h . 
they do ſee and hear: This, I. daren ſay, neither iz 
nor will be your caſe. Tou i underſtand, reflects 
upon, and conſequiently vetain, vat -you! ſee ant 
hear: Tou have ſtill tv years good, hüt no more, 
to form your character ĩn the world; deeiſively for, 
18 75 _ months after: vor arrival in England, 
mINRgs WW 4 it 
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it will be finally and irrevocably determined, one 
way or another, in the opinion of the public. De- 
vote, therefore, theſe two years to the purſuit of per- 
fection; which ought to be every. body's object, 
though in ſome particulars unattainable: thoſe who 
1 5 and labour the moſt, will come the neareſt to 

But, above all things, aim at it in the two 


hal arts of ſpeaking, and pleaſing ; 1 without 


them, all your other talents are maimed and crippled. 
They are the wings upon which you mult. dar a- 
bove other people without them you will only 


| crawl, with the dull maſs. of mankind. Prepoſſeſs 7 


by, your Air, Addreſs, and Manners z perſuade by 


your tongue; and you will eaſily execute, what your 
| head has contrived. I deſire that you will ſend me 


very minute accounts from Rome not of what you 


ſee, but of whom you ſee: of your pleaſures. 
and entertainments. Tell me what companies you 
frequent moſt, and how. you are received. M dica 
anche fe la lingua Ttaliana va bene, e ſe. la parla facil- 


Mane ma in ogni caſo biſogua parlarla ſempre per poter 

alle fine parlarla bene e pulito. Le dome Pinſegnano 
bs afſai dei maeſftri. Addi Caro Ragazzo, ht ricordi 
del Garbo, della Gentilezza, e della Leggiadria : : coſe 


| jane meyers. ad un Cavaliere. h 


i 
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| "HE knowledge of mankind is a very uſeful 
knowledge for evety body; 3.2 moſt Keen 
one for you, als are deſtined to an ative, public 
life.” To will have | to do with all ſorts of charac- 
ters; vou ſhould, therefore, know them thoroughly, 
in ret to manage them ably This Knowledge is | 
not t to be gotten ſyſtematically ; you muſt acquire it 
yourſelf by your own obſervation and ſagacity: 1 
will give you ſuch hints as I think may | be uſeful 
land-marks i in your intended progreſs. 55 | 
js have often told you ( and it is moſt true) chat, 
wit th regard to mankind, we muſt not draw general 
concluſions from certain particular principles, though, 
in t el c main, true ones. We muſt not ſuppoſe, that, 
becauſe a man is a rational animal, he will there- 
fore. always act ration ally ; ; or, becauſe. he has fuch 
or fiich a predominant paſſion, that he will aft inva- : 
riably and conſequentially i in the purſuit of 1 it. No: g 
We are complicated machines ; ; and though we bave 
one main ſpring, that gives motion to the whole, we 
have an infinity of little wheels, which, in their 
turns, retard, precipitate, and ſometimes ſtop that 
motion. Let us exemplify. I will ſuppoſe Ambi- 
tion to be (as it commonly is) the predominant paſ- 
ſion of a Miniſter of State; and I will ſuppoſe that 
9 to be an able one. Will he, therefore, inva- 
| | 1 | 


3 — — . 1 ˙·w . On — 
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ments, make him neglect or omit the neceſſary:ſteps 


rafter which you. mean to engage and influence, and 
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riably purſue che objeft of that-predominant paſſion ? 2 
May E be ſure! chat he wilkdo:Joand! ſo, herauſe he 
ought? Nothing leſs . Sickngſkyi by low ſpirits : may 
dampꝭ this predomitant paſſion: humour land ipee- 
viſhneſs may triumph. over it ʒoinferion paſſions may, 
at times, ſurpriſe it, and prevail. ns this ambitious 
Stateſman. amotous S Indifareetn and unguarded con- 
fidences, made in tender moments, to his wife or his 


miſtreſs, may defeat all his ſchemos os heiayariciqus ? 


Some great luerative object. ſuddenly: preſenting it- 
ſelf, may unravel all che work of his ambition. Is 
he paſſionate ; Contradiction and provocation (ſome- 
times, it may be, tod, artfully intended) may extort 
raſh. and inconſiderate expreſſions, or actions, de- 
ſtructive of his main object. Is he vain, and open 
to flattery? An artful, flattering favourite. may miſ- 
lead him; and even lazineſs may, at certain mo- 


to that height at which he wants/;tacarriveu; peck 
firſt, then, for the predominant paſſinn of the cha- 


ſpiling the inferior paſſions: get them in your intereſt 


5 too, for now and then they will have their corus. oy 


many caſes, - your may not chayeiit in you | 
contribute to the gratification, of the prevailing; 1 | 


ſion; then take the next beſt to Your aid. There 


are many avenues to every man; and, when you 


cannot get at him through the: great one, try the ſer- 
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and wife; and which, like man and wife too, ate 


commonly clogs upon each other I mean Ambi- 


tion and Avarice: the latter is often the true cauſe 
of che former; and then is the predominant paſſion, 


It ſeems to have been ſo in Cardinal Mazarin; who 


did any thing, ſubmitted to any thing, and forgave 
any thing, for the ſake of plunder. He loved and 
courted: ror uſurer; ' becauſe it carried 
Profit along with it. Whoever ſhould have formed 
his opinion, or taken his meaſures, ſingly from the 
ambitious part of Cardinal Mazarin's character, 
would have found himſelf often miſtaxen. Some, 
tho had found this out, made their fortunes by let- 


ring r cheat them ar Play. On the contrary, Car- 


prevailing paſſion ſeems to have been 
ambition, and hid immenſe riches, only the natural 
canſequenees:of that Ambition gratified; and yet, 
I miake' no:doubt,: but that Ambition had now and 


then its turn: with the former, and Avarice with the 
latter. Richelieu (by the way) is ſo ſtrong a proof 
of the inconſiſteneꝝ of human nature, that I cannot 
help obſerving to au, that, while he abſolutely 


governed both his King and his Country, and was, 


in a great degree, the arbiter of the fate of all Eu- 


rope, he was more jealous of the great reputation of 


Corneille, than af the power of Spain; and more 


flattered, with being thought (what he was not) the 
beſt Poet, than with being thouglit (what he cer- 


affairs 


y was). the greateſt Stateſman in Europe: and 
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At flac fill, while he was concerting the criti- 


ciſm upon the Cid. Could one thirik this poſlible, 


if one did not know it to be true? Though men 
are al} of one compoſition, the feyeral ingredients are 
fo differently proportioned in each individual, that 


no two are exactly alike; and no one, at all times, 


like himſelf. "The ableſt man will, ſometimes, do 
weak things: the proudeſt man, mean things; the 


honeſteſt man, ill things; „ Er fre man, 
good ones. Study individuals then; and if you 
take (as you ought to do) their outlines rok their 
prevailing paſſion, fuſpend your laft findhing ſtrokes, 
till you have attended to, and diſcovered the opera- 
tions of their inferior paſſions, appetites, and hu- 
'mours. A man's general character may be that of 
the Honeſteſt Man of the world: do not diſpute it; 
you might be thought envious or ill-natured': but, 
at the ſame time, do not take this probity upon ttuſt, 
to ſuch a degree as to put your life, fortune, or repu- 
tation in his power. This honeſt man may happen 
to be your rival in power, in intereſt,” or in _ 
three paſſions that often put honeſty to moſt ſever 


trials, in which it is too often caſt : / but firt analyſe 


this Honeſt Man yourſelf; and then, only, you will 
be able to judge how ea hg or _— hot, with 
 fafery truſt him, 12 n 5 
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Women are much more mts dark eckt t than 


"men; Y they _ in truth, but two — Va- 
; 0; and. Love: theſe 1 ſal ter: 


tarices are rate 


0 
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EY in general, all they fay, and all they do, tends 
to the gratification of their Vanity, or their Love. 
He who flatters them mot, pleaſes them beſt ; and 
they are moſt in love with him, who they think 

is the moſt in love with them. No adulation is 
doo ſtrong for them; no afſiduity | too great; no 
ſimulation of paſſion too groß: as, on the other 
hand, the. leaſt word or action, that can poſſibly 
be conſtrued into a flight or contempt; is unpar- 

donable, and neyer forgotten. Men are, in this 
reſpect, tender too, and will ſooner forgive an in- 
jury than an inſult. Some” men are more captious 
than others; ſome are always wrong headed: hut 
every man living has ſuch à ſhare of Vanity, as to 
be hurt by marks of Aight and contempt. | Every 
man does not pretend to be a Poet, a -Mathema- 
tician, or a Stateſman, and conſidered as ſuch; 
but every man pretends to common ſenſe, .and to 
fill his place in the world with comman decency ; ; 
and conſequentiy does not eaſily forgive thoſe 
negligence, inattentions, and flights, which ſeem | 
to call in queſtion, or utterly l him both theſe 

ob 7 

Sufpect, i in goth "off who ee affect 
any one virtue; ; who raiſe it above all others, and 
who, in a manner, intimate that they poſſeſs it 
excluſively, I fay ſufpect them; for they are com- 
| monly impoſtors : but do not be ſure that they 
are always ſo; for I have ſometimes known Saints 
really religious, Bluſterers really brave, Reformers 
of manners really honeſt, and Prudes ently, chaſte. 
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Pry into the receſſes of their hearts yourſelf, as a 
you are able, and never implicitly adopt a character 
upon common fame Which, though generally right | 
as to the great outlines of e r e mg 
in ſome particulars. | - 220. 85 Og 
Let upon your guand Sade cb who, rap 
ry light acquaintance, obtrude their vnaſked and 
3 friendſhip and confidence upon you ; 
for they probably cram you with them only for 
their own eating: but, at the ſame time, do not 
roughly reject them upon that general une | 
Examine further, and ſee whether thoſe unexpected 
offers flow from a warm heart and a filly: head; 
or from a deſigning head and a cold heart; fort 
| Knavery and Folly have often the ſame ſymptoms. 
In the firſt caſe, there is no danger in accepting 
them, valeant quantum valere poſſunt. In the latter 
caſe, it may be uſeful to ſeem to aecept them, 
and artfully to turn — — upon him who 
raiſed it. pf 80 
There is an incontinency of friendſhip among 
young fellows, who are aſſociated by their mutual 
pleaſures only; which has, very frequently, bad 
conſequences. A parcel of warm hearts, and un- 
experienced heads, heated by convivial mirth and 
poſſibly a little too much wine, vow, and 
ly mean at the time, eternal friendſhips" to each ; 
other,” and indiſoreetly pour out their whole ſouls 


in common; and vithout the leaſt reſerve.” Theſe 
eonfidences are ag ane dur. repealed, 48 they were 


. Wars new . A "New places; ſoon” 
| dillolve 
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dildolre this ill cemented connettioſ m and chen very 
ill uſes are made of theſe re e geen 
Jour part, however, 1/1 in young companies; may, | 
excel, if you can, im all the focal, eee 
joy and feſtivity that become youth Truſt them 
with your love: tales if. you pleaſe; but keep ydur 
ſerious. views ſeeret : Fruſtthoſa only to iſomo 
tried friend, more experienced iithan yourſelf, and 
who, being in a different walk of life from: you; 
is not likely ta bee mer your rivala far would. 
not adviſe onstog depend ſo tmuch upon che 
heroig virtue ef mankind, as to hpe, or believe, 
that out competitor; will ever be your friend, as to 
the: ohject af that conipetitian- i « n 20 
Theſe are xcſeryes nand cautionsc very neceſſaryi 
ton have, but very imprudent ti ſhow; the volto 
ſciolle ſhould accompany them. Wen Has fla 
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NREAT Sie Ines 0p a you ſhould. 
have them) will procure you che reſpect and 
the, adimiration of Mankind; but it is the- leſſer 
talents, the leniores vintutet, which-mauſt, procure y 
their love and affection. The former, unaſſiſted and 
unadorned by the latter, will extort praiſe; but will, 
at Fr Hans, RG en both fear and Envy 3 z two | 
ov [thi] "i ; ſentiments 
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Simens abſolutely n * love and 


affection. 


Ceſar had all the great vices, cee all 8 


5 virtues that men could have. But Ceſar had the 
leniores virtutes, which Cato waned; ne which mad 


the hearts of waking, in wight of their e 


while Cato was not even beloved by his friends, not- 
withſtanding the eſteem and reſpect which they could 
not refuſe to his virtues; and T am apt to think, 
| that if Ceſar had wanted, and Cato poſſeſſed, thoſe 


leniores virtutes, the former would not have attempted 


(unt leaſt with ſucceſs) and the latter could have pro- 
tected, the liberties of Rome. Mr. Addiſon, in his 
Cato, ſays of Ceſar (and J believe with truth) 


Curſe on his virtues, they've und his can ße. 
By which he means, thoſe leſſer, but engaging virtues, 
of gentleneſs, affability, complaiſance, and good-hu- 
mour.. Fhe knowledge of a Scholar, the courage 


of a Hero, and the virtue of a Stoic, will be ad- 


mired; but if the knowledge be accompanied with 
arrogance, the courage with ferocity, and the virtue 
with inflexible ſeverity, the man will never be loved. 
The heroiſm of Charles XII. of Sweden (if his 


brutal courage deſerves that name) was univerſally 


admired, but the man no where beloved. Whereas 
Henry IV. of France, who tad full as much courage, 


beloved upon account of his leffer and ſocial vittues. | 
We are all ſo formed, that our underſtandings are | 


* the of our hearts, that is, of our 


paſſions; 


** 4 


R 


De 
wo, 


oh 


| paſſions; and the ſuteſt way to the Wer is through 


the latter, which muſt be engaged by the Teniores 
wirthtes alone, and the manner of exerting * them. 
The inſolent civility of a proud man is (for xd) 


if poſſible, more ſhocking than his rudeneſs could 


be; becauſe he ſhows you, by his manner, that he 


thinks it mere condeſcenſion in him; and that his 


goodneſs alone beſtows upon you what you have 
no pretence to claim. He intimates his protection, 
nſtead of his friendſhip, by a gracious nod, inſtead 
of an uſual blow; and rather ſignifies his conſent that 


you may; than his invitation that you ſhould” fir, 


walk, eat, or drink with hig. = þ 
The coſtive liberality of a Parse man, in- 


ſults the diſtreſſes it ſometimes. reheves : he takes 


care to make you feel your own misfortunes; and the 


difference, between your ſituation and his; both 
: which he inſinuates to be juſtly merited: yours, by 


your folly; his, by his wiſdom. The arrogant pedant: 
does not communicate, but promulgates his KhowWw - 
ledge. He does not give it you, but he inflidts- 
it upon you; andi is (if poſſible) more deſirous to 
ay ou your own ignorance, than his on learn- 
ing, Such manners as theſe, not only in the parti- 


0 Har. inſtances which 1; have mentioned, but likes! 


le. in all others: ſnock and revolt cht little pride 

he pt which every. man has in his heart; and 
rate in us the obligation for the Tarent, | 
red, by. reminding us gf the motive which. p | 


and.the manner yhich accompanied it 


Ae faults point out their oppoſite per foRtions,. * 
L. II. LS i and | 


82 
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and your own g ſenſe will hn ſuggeſt them 
to you. 
But befides EY leſſer W hw are, tes 
may be called the leſſer talents or accompliſhments, 
which are of great uſe to adorn and recommend all 
the greater; and the more ſo, as all people are judges 
of the one, and but few are of the other. Every 
body feels the imprefion, which an engaging ad- 
drefs, an agreeable manner of ſpeaking, and an 
eaſy politeneſs, makes upon them: and they pre- 
pare the way for the nen reception of their 
betters. e, r Sow a 


E374 OE clxxIX. 


3 London, December the 26, o. n 
MY DBAR TREND, 0 WIEKT 

HE New-year 1s ahi e in cok cuſtom 
ſeems more particularly to authoriſe civil and 
ie Lies, under the name of compliments. 
People reciprocally profeſs wiſnes, which they ſeldom 

form; and concern, which they ſeldom feel: This is 
not the caſe between you and me, where 1 Ae 

no room for compliments. 
Dii tibi dent annos, de te: eee eee laid 
formerly to one, by a man who certainly did not 

think it. With the variation of one word only, Iwill 

With great truth ſay it to you. I will make the firſt 
part conditional, by changing, in the ſecond, the 
num into er Nee en as long as * to 
81 ; live, 


—yTU— — HHH p ů — 
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15 live, but no longer! or, may you rather die, ö before 


you ceaſe to be fit to live, than after! My true 


tenderneſs for you, makes me think more of the 
manner, than of the length of your life, and forbids 


me to wiſh it prolonged, by a ſingle day, that ſhould 
bring guilt, reproach, and ſhame upon you. I 
Have not malice enough in my nature, to wiſh that 
to my greateſt enemy. Tou are the principal object 


of all my cares, the only object of all my hopes : I 


have now reaſon to believe, that you will reward 
Ke bor mer, and anſwer the latter 5 in that caſe, may 


you live long, for you muſt live happy; ; de te nam 


cetera fumes. Conſcious virtue is the only ſolid 
foundation of all happineſs ; for riches, power, 
rank, or whatever, in the common acceptation of 
the word, is ſuppoſed. to conſtitute happineſs, will 


never quiet, much leſs cure, the inward pangs of guilt. 


To that main wiſh, I will add, thoſe of the good 


old nurſe of Horace, in his Epiſtle. to Tibullus : 
Sagere, you have it in a good degree already. Et 
ari ut poſit que ſentiat. Have you that? More, 
much more is meant by it, than common ſpeech, or 
mere articulation: I fear that ſtill remains to be 

wiſhed for, and I earneſtly wiſh it you. Gratia and 


Fama will inevitably accompany che al entioned 


qualifications. The Valesudo is the only o one en 18 
not in your on power, Heaven alone can grant it 
you, and may it do ſo abundantly! As for the 
mundus victus, non deficiente crumend, do nne, 
4 and I will provide them 


x is wich the Oey pleaſyre that I bb 
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the fair proſpect whichy you have before you. You 
have ſeen, read, and learned more, at your age, 


than moſt young fellows: have done at two or three 


and twenty. Your. deſtination is a / ſhining one, 


and leads to rank, fortune, and diſtin&ion. Your 


education has been calculated for it; and, to do 
you juſtice, that education has not been thrown 
away upon you. Tou want but two things, which 


do not want conjuration, but only care, to acquire; 
Eloquence and Manners: that is, the graces of 


ſpeech and the graces of behaviour. You may 


have them; they are as much in your power as 


powdering your hair is: and will you let the want 
of them obſcure (as it certainly will do) that ſhining 
proſpect which preſents itſelf to you? I am fare 
you will not. They are the ſharp.:end, the point 


of the nail that you are driving, which muſt make 
way firſt for the larger and more ſolid: parts to 


enter. Suppoſing your moral character as pure, 


and your knowledge as ſound, as I really believe 


them both to be; you want nothing for that per- 
fection, which I have: ſo conſtantly. wiſhed you, and 
taken ſo much pains to give you, but Eloquence 
and Politeneſs. A man, who is not born with a 
poetical genius, can never be a: Poet, or, at beſt, 


an extreme bad one: but every man, who can 
ſpeak at all, can ſpeak elegantly and correctly, if 


he pleaſes, by attending to the beſt Authors and 
Orators; and, indeed, I would adviſe thoſe, who 
do not ſpeak elegantly, not to ſpeak at all; for I 


am ſure they will get more oy their ſilence than by 
their 


— 
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their ſpeech. As for politeneſs; whoever keeps 
good company, and is not polite, muſt have form- 
ed a reſolution, and take ſome pains not to be ſo; 
otherwiſe he would naturally and inſenſibly acquire 
the air, the addreſs, and the turn of thoſe he con- 
verſes with. You will, probably, in the courſe of 
this year, ſee as great a variety of good company, 
in the ſeveral Capitals you will be at, as in any one 
year of your life; and conſequently muſt (I ſhould 
hope) catch ſome of their manners, almoſt whether 
you will or not; but, as I dare ſay you will en- 
deavour to do it, I am convinced you will ſucceed, 
and that I ſhall have the pleaſure of finding you, 
at your return . one of the belt bra men in 
en ee. a | 
I imagine, that when you receive my letters; and 
come to thoſe parts of them which relate to Elo- 
quence and Politeneſs, you ſay, or at leaſt think, 
What, will he never have done upon theſe two 
ſubjects? Has he not ſaid all he can ſay. upon 
them? Why: the ſame thing over and over again? 
— [If you do think or ſay ſo, it muſt proceed from 
your not yet knowing the infinite importance of 
theſe two accompliſhments, which I cannot re- 
commend to you too often, nor inculcate too ſtrong- 
ly; But if, on the contrary, you are convinced 
of the utility, or rather the neceſſity, of theſe two ac- 
compliſhments, and are determined to acquire them, 
my repeated admonitions are only unneceſſary; and 
I:grudgei/no WO, en can i be of the 
leaſt uſe. to you. 


3 Laaer 
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I fatter myſelf, that your ſtay at Rome will go a 
great way towards anſwering all my views: I am 
ſure it will, if you employ your time, and your 
whole time, as you ſhould. Tour firſt morning 
hours, I would have you devote to your graver ſtu- 
dies with Mr. Harte; the middle part of the day, I 
vVould have employed in ſeeing Things; and the even- 
ings, in ſeeing People. Tou are not, I hope, 'of a 
lazy, makttbe turn, in either body or mind; and, in 
that caſe, the day is full long enough for every thing; 
eſpecially at Rome, where it is not the faſhion, as 
it is here, and at Paris, to embezale at leaſt half of 
it at table, But if, by accident, two or three hours 
are ſometimes wanting for ſome uſeful purpoſe, bor- 
row them from your ſleep, Six, or at moſt ſeven 
hours ſleep is, for a conſtancy, as much'as you'or 
any body can want: more is only lazineſs and doz- 
ing; and 1s, I am perſuaded, both unwholeſome and 
ſtupifying. If, by chance, your buſineſs, or your 


3 pleaſures, ſhould keep you up till four or five clock 


in the morning, I would adviſe you, however, to riſe 
exactly at your uſual time, that you may not loſe the 
precious morning hours; and that the want of ſleep 
may force you to go to bed earlier the next night. 
This is what I was adviſed to do when very young, by 
a very wiſe man q and what, I aſſure you, I always did 
in the moſt diſſipated part of my life. I have very 
5 often gone to bed at ſix in the morning, and roſe, 5 
notwithſtanding, at eight; by which means I got 
many hours, in the morning, that 'my companions 
loſt; and the want of oy obliged me to keep good 

| hours 
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3 the next, or at leaſt the third night. To this 


method I owe the greateſt part of my reading; for, 


from twenty to forty, I ſhould certainly have read 
yery little, if I had not been up while my acquaint- 
ances were in bed. Know the true value of time; 


ſnatch, ſeize, and enjoy every moment of it. No 


idleneſs, no lazineſs, no procraſtination: never put 
off till to-morrow what you can do to-day, That 
was the rule of the famous and unfortunate Penſio- 
nary De Witt; who, by ſtrictly following it, found 
time, not only to do the whole buſineſs of the Re- 


public, but to paſs his evenings at aſſemblies and 
ſuppers, as if he hal, had nothing elſe to do or 
AS of. 


e me dear A tar” e, 2 als cl 20 


and: as ſuch I ſhall, for the future, live with you, 


I diſclaim all titles which imply an authority that, I 
am. perſuaded, you will never give me occaſion to 


Famile. 


e et fans moſt duch, to Mr. Harte. 


ee, r RG cLXXX. 


e | London January the 6, O. 8 1750, | 
DEAR: BOY, . : 

Have ſeldom. or r veer. written to you upon the 

fſubject of Religion and Morality : your own 


reaſon, 1 am perſuaded, has given you true notions 
dons hooks they ſpeak. | beſt for themſelves; but, if 
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they wanted aſſiſtance, you have Mr. Harte at hand, 
both for precept and example: to your own reaſon, 


; therefore, and to Mr, Harte, ſhall I refer you, for 


the Reality of both; and confine, myſelf, in this 


letter, to the decency, the utility, and the neceſſity 


of ſcrupulouſly preſerving the Appearances of both. 


When I ſay the, Appearances of religion, I do not 


mean that you ſhould talk or act like a Miſſionary, 
or an Enthuſiaſt, nor that you ſhould take up a 
controverſial cudgel againſt whoever attacks the 
ſect you are of; this would be both uſeleſs, and 


| unbecoming your age: but, I mean that you 


ſhould by no, means ſeem. to . approve, encourage, 
or applaud, thoſe libertine notions, which ſtrike at 
religions equally, and which are +the poor thread- 
bare topics of half Wits, and minute Philoſophers. 
Even. thoſe who are filly enough to laugh at their 
jokes, are ſtill wiſe enough to diſtruſt and deteſt 
their characters: for, putting moral virtues. at the 


higheſt, and religion at the loweſt, religion muſt 


ſtill be allowed to be a collateral ſecurity, at leaſt, 


to Virtue; and every prudent man vill ſooner truſt 
to two ſecurities than to one. Whenever, therefore, 


you happen to be in company with thoſe pretended 


Efpri is forts, or with thoughtleſs libertines, who 
laugh at all religion, to ſhow. their wit, or diſclaim 


it, ta complete their riot; let no word or look of 


yours intimate the leaſt approbation; on the con- 
trary, let a ſilent gravity expreſs your diſlike: but 


enter not into the ſabject, and decline ſuch ent 


abk E. and indecent controyerlies. Depend up 


* 
* 
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ane That every man is the worſe looked upon, 
and the leſs truſted, for being thought to have no 


religion; in ſpite of all the pompous and ſpecious 
epithets he may aſſume, of Esprit fort, Free- thinker, 
or Moral Philoſopher; and a wiſe Atheiſt (if ſuch a 
thing there is) would, for his own intereſt, and cha- 


racter in this world, pretend to ſome religion. 
Four moral character muſt be not only pure, but, 
like Cæſar's wife, unſuſpected. The leaſt ſpeck or 


blemiſn upon it is fatal. Nothing degrades and 


vilifies more, for it excites and unites deteſtation and 


contempt. There are, however, wretches in the 


world profligate enough to explode all notions of 


moral good and evil; to maintain that they are merely 


local, and depend intirely upon the cuſtoms and 


faſhions of different countries: nay, there are ſtill, 
if poſſible, more unaccountable wretches; I mean, 


thoſe who affect to preach and propagate ſuch abſurd 
and infamous notions, without believing them them- 
ſelves. Theſe are the devil's hypocrites. Avoid, 


as much as poſſible, the company of ſuch people; who 


reflect a degree of diſcredit and infamy upon all 
who converſe with them. But as you may, ſome- 


times, by accident, fall into ſuch company, take 
great care that no complaiſance, no good- humour, 
no warmth of feſtal mirth, ever make you ſeem even 


to acquieſce, much leſs to approve or applaud, ſuch 
infamous doctrines-. On the other hand; do 
not debate, nor enter into ſerious argument, upon a 


ſubject ſo much below it: but content yourſelf with 
8 * theſe ads that you know they are not 


Ht: PD ſerious ; 
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ſerious; that you have a much better opinion ef 
them than they would have you have; and that, you 
are very ſure, they would not practiſe the doctrine 
they preach. But put your private mark "upon. | 
them, and ſhun them for ever afterwards. 

There is nothing fodelicate as your Moral chemi 
ter, and. nothing which it is your intereſt ſo much 

to preſerve pure. Should you be ſuſpected of In- 
juſtice, Malignity, Perfidy, Lying, Sc. all the parts 
and knowledge in the world will neyer procure you 
eſteem, friendſhip, or reſpect. A ſtrange concur. 
rence of circumſtances has ſometimes raiſed very bad 
men to high ſtations; but they have been raiſed like 
eriminals to a pillory, where their perſons and their 
crimes, by being more conſpicuous, are only the 
more known, the more deteſted, and the more 
affectation and oſtentation are pardonable, it is in 
the caſe of morality; though, even there, I - would 
not adviſe you to a phariſaical pomp of virtue. But 
Iwill recommend to you a moſt ſerupulous tender- 
neſs for your moral character, and the utmoſt care 
not to fay or do the leaft thing, that may, ever ſo 
ſlightly, taint it. Show yourſelf, upon all occaſions, 
the advocate, the friend, but not the bully, of Vir- 
tue. Colonel Chartres, whom you have certainly 
heard of, (who was, I believe, the moſt notorious 
blaſted raſcal in the world, and who had, by all 
ſorts of crimes, amaſſed immenſe wealth) was ſo 
ſenſible of the diſadvantage of a bad character, that 
1 on; him once ſay, i in his impudent, profligate 
| manner, 


24 
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infamy and loſs than any other. 
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manner, that, though he would not giye - one farthing 


for Virtue, he would give ten thouſand pounds for a 


character; becauſe he ſhould get a hundred thouſand 
pounds by it: whereas he was ſo blaſted that he had 
no longer an Oppor tunity of- cheating in people. ?2ODICE., Is it 
poſſible then that an honeſt man can erg what a 


wiſe rogue would purchaſe fo dear? 
© "TRE? is one of the vices ; above-mentioned, inco 


of nk ane fall, Sian nnen 
notions of ſkill, dexterity, and ſelf-defence; I mean 
Lying: though it is inſeparably attended with more 


neceſſity of often concealing the truth, inſenſibly ſes 


duces people to violate it. It is the only art of mean 


capacities, and the only refuge of mean ſpirits; 
Whereas concealing the truth, upon proper occa. 
caſtons, is as prudent and as innocent, as telling a lie, 


upon any occaſion, is infamous and fooliſn. I will 
ſtate you a caſe in your on department. Suppoſe 


you are employed at a foreign Court, and that the 


Miniſter of that Court is abſurd or impertinent 


enough to aſk you what your inſtructions are; Will 
you tell him a lie; which, as ſoon as found out, and 


found out it certainly will —_ eee e 
credit, blaſt your character, and rend. 
there? No. Will you tell — cha and 
betray your truſt? As certainly, No. But you -l! 
anſwer, with firmneſs, That you are ſurpriſed at fach 


a queſtion; that you are perſuaded he does not ex- 
Taue but chat, at . he cer- 
ny 
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tainly will not have one. Such an anſwer will give 
him confidence in you; he will conceive an opinion 
of your veracity, of which opinion you may after- 
wards make very honeſt and fair advantages. But if, 
in negotiations, you are looked upon as a liar, and a 
trickſter, no confidence will be placed in you, no- 
; thing will be communicated to you, and you will be 
in the ſituation of a man who has been burnt in the 
cheek ; and who, from that mark, cannot afterwards 
get an honeſt livelihood if on would, but muſt 
continue a thieff. MA ben 
Lord Bacon, very ee 2dittinction 83 
Simulation and Diſſimulation; and allows the latter 
rather than the former: but ſtill obſerves, that they 
are the weaker ſort of Politicians who have recourſe 
to either. A man who has ſtrength of mind, and 
ſtrength of parts, wants neither of them. Certainiy 
(ſays he) the ab leſt men that ever cvere, have all bad an 
epenneſs and frankneſs of dealing, and a' name of cer. 
tainty and veratity; but then, they were like horſes well 
managed; for they could tell, paſſing well, when to ſtop, 
or turn: and at ſuch times, when they thought the caſe 
indeed required ſome difſimulation; if then they uſed it, ii 
came to paſo, thut the former opinion ſpread abroad, f 
their good faith and clearneſs of dealing, made tbem almoſt 
inviſible; There are people who indulge themſelves. 
in a ſort of lying; which they reckon innocent, and 
which in one ſenſe is ſo; for it hurts nobody but 
themſelves. This ſort of lying is the ſpurious 
offspring of vanity, begotten upon folly: theſe 
n deal in v the marvelous; - they have ſeen ſome | 
things 


” & 


o As Sen. 5.69) E 


2 Ol dat: never exiſbocd; they: have ſeen other 
things which they never really ſaw, though they did 


exiſt, only becauſe they were thought worth ſee! ng. | 


Has any thing remarkable been ſaid or done in any 
place, or in any company? they immediately preſent 
and declare themſelves eye or ear witneſſes of it. 
They have done feats themſelves, unattempted, or 


at leaſt unperformed by others. They are always 
the heroes of their own fables; and think that they 
gain conſideration, or at leaſt preſent attention, by it. 
Whereas, in truth, all they get is ridicule and con- 


tempt, not without a good degree of diſtruſt: for 
one muſt naturally conclude, that he who will tell 
any lie from idle vanity, will not ſcruple telling a 


greater for intereſt. Had I really ſeen any thing fo. 
very extraordinary as to be almoſt incredible, I would 
keep it to myſelf, rather than, by telling it, give 
any one body room to doubt for one minute of my 
veracity. It is moſt certain, that the reputation of 
chaſtity is not ſo neceſſary for a woman, as that of 
veracity is for a man: and with reaſon: for it is 
poſſible for a woman to be virtuous, though not 


ſtrictly chaſte: but it is not poſſible for a man to be 


virtuous without ſtrict nme The ſlips of the poor 


women are ſometimes, mere bodily frailties; but a 


lie in a man is a vice of the mind, and of the 
heart. For God's ſake, be ſcrupulouſly jealous f 

the purity of your moral character; keep it imma- 
culate, unblemiſhed, unſullied; and it will be un- 
e eee * en never r ee 905 
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where there is no weak place ; they magnify, but 
they do not create. 
There is a very great difference between har 
purity of character, which I ſo earneſtly recom- 
mend to you, and the Stoical gravity and auſterity 
of character, which I do by no means recommend 
to you. At your age, I would no more wiſh you to 
be a Cato, than a Clodius. Be, and be reckoned, 
a man of pleaſure,” as well as a man of buſineſs. 
Enjoy this happy and giddy time of your life; 
mine in the pleaſures, and in the company of peo- 
ple of your own age. This is all to be done, and 
indeed only can be done, without the leaſt. taint to 
the purity of your moral character: for thoſe 
miſtaken young fellows, who think to ſhine by an 
impious or immoral licentiouſneſs, ſhine only from 
their ſtinking, like corrupted fleſh in the dark. 
Without this purity, you can have no dignity of 
character; and without dignity of character, it is 


impoſſible to riſe in the world. Lou muſt be re- 


ſpectable, if you will be reſpected. I have known 


3 people ſlattern away their character, without really 


polluting it; the conſequence of which has been, 


that they have become innocently, contemptible; their 


garded, and all their views defeated. Character 
muſt be kept bright, as well as clean. Content 
yourſelf with mediocrity in nothing. In purity. of 
character, and in politeneſs of manners, e to 
F n "_ 11 A with to equal many. Adieu. 
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k deen, hause the r1th, o. 8. 175. 
ur DEAR FRIEND, 

C ESTERDAY T chad: a letter from 
1 Mr. Harte, of the gift December, N. S. 
which I will anſwer ſoon; and for which I defire 
you to return him my thanks now. He tells me 

two things, that give me great ſatisfaction ; one is, 
that there are very few Engliſh at Rome; the other 
is, that vou frequent the beſt foreign companies. 
This laſt is a very good ſymptom; for a man of 
"Tenſe is never deſirous to frequent thoſe companies, 
where he is not deſirous to pleaſe, or where he 
finds that he diſpleaſes. It will not be expected in 
thoſe compani „that, at your age, you ſhould have 
the Carbo, the Diſinvoltura, and the Leggiadria of a 
man of five and-· twenty, who has been long uſed to 


keep the beſt companies; and therefore do not be 


diſcouraged, and think yourſelf either ſlighted or 
laugkied at, becauſe you ſee others, older and more 
uſed to the world, eaſier, more familiar, and con- 
fequently rather better received in thoſe companies 


than yourſelf. In time your turn will come; and if 


vou do but ſhow an inclination, a deſire to pleaſe, 


though you ſhould be embarraſſed, or even err in 
dy. 4 gra (which ny neceſſarily * to nt 


firſt) 


: 
3 
4 


below every body; but when 1 Was ſpok 
attempted to ſpeak myſelf, obſtupui,. Retermppque 
comæ, et Vox faucibus bhefit.. If I ſaw, people whiſper, 
I was ſure it was at me; and J thought myſelf the 


the whole company: who, G 
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firſt) yet the will (to uſe a yulgar expreſſion) FOO be 
taken for. the deed ; and people, inſtead of laughing 
at you, will be glad to inſtruct you. Good ſenſe 
can only give you the great outlines 0 of good · breed- 


ing; but obſeryation, and uſage. can alone give you 


the delicate touches, and the fine colouring. Lou 


. will Enge endeayour to Home the oo: e 


{LF . 


* I * % ©» 


8 and time can give. n 5 : 


1 remember, that when, with all the — 


civil; 1 made fine low bows, and. placed myſelf 
EQ Pr 


4 "= 
Fo 


ſole object, of either the ridicule or the cenſure, of 
od Knows, di not 


2 


trouble their heads about me. In this way I fu tered, 
for ſome time, like a criminal at che Bar; and ſhould 
certainly have renounced all polite company 3 
ever, if I had not been ſo \ convinced of the abſolute 
neceſſity of forming my manners upon. thoſe of the 
beſt companies, chat 1, determined to perſevere, and | 

ſuffer any ching, or every things, rather than ede 

. compaſs that e 4 Tien. K 8e rew eaſier 59 hh 5 
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3 ruſt of Cambridge about me, 15 was firſt intro- 
duced into good company, I was frightened. out of 
my wits. I was determined to be, what I thought 


1 


pond tap 844 ˙ . a. FOE EA Dane 
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and 1 began not to bow ſo ridiculouffy low, and t 5 
anſwer queſtions without great heſitation or ſtam- 


mering.: if, now and then, ſome charitable people, 


ſeeing my embarraſſment, and being deſeuvrt them 


n I E 


ſelves, came and ſpoke'to me, I conſidered them as 


angels ſent to comfort me; and that gave me a little 


courage. 1 got more foon afterwards, and was in- 


trepid Fendugn to go up to a fine woman, and tell her 
that T tldüght! it a warm day; ſhe anſwered me, very 


civilly; that the thought | ſo too; upon which the 
converſation ceaſed, on my part, for ſome time, 
till he, good-naturedly reſuming it, ſpoke to me 
thus; I ü fee your embarraſſment, and I am furs 
that the few words you faid to me, coſt you a 
great deal; but do not be diſcouraged for that | 
„ reaſon, and avoid good company. We ſee that 
__ vou dere to pleaſe, and that is the main point; 
you want only the manner, and you, think that 
you want it ſtill more than you do. vou muſt g9. 


bi through your no oviciate before you can Profeſs 


good breeding; i and, if you \ will be my Novice, * : 
e will preſent you: to my acquaintance a8 ſuch.“ 10 | 
Tou Will eaſily imagine how much this ſpeech, 
caſed me, and how awkwardly. I. anſwered 144 ; 
nd” once or twice (for i it gave me me 2 bur in my. 


8 


throat) before 1 could tell her, "that 1 Was very. | 


much obliged to her ; | lat i it was _ that I. had 
a great deal of reaſon t to diſtruſt my own behaviour, 
not being uſed to fine company; ac that I ſhould _ 


be proud 'of being her Novice, and i eiving her | 
Vol. II. bs inſtructions, 
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inſtructions. As ſoon as I had fumbled out this an- 
ſwer, ſhe called up three or four people to her, and 
ſaid, Save vous (for ſhe was a foreigner,” and I 
was abroad) que J ai entrepris ce jeune homme, et qu'il le 
faut raſſurer ? Pour mar, je crois en avoir fait la con- 
quite, car il feſt enancipè dans le moment au point de 
me dire, en tremblant, au il faiſoit cbaud. Ii faut que 
vous maidiez d le derouiller. Il lui faut nẽceſſairement 
une paſſion, et Sil ne wen juge pas digne, nous lui en 
 chercherons quelque autre. Au reſte, mon Novice, wal. 
lez pas vous encanailler avec des filles d Optra, et des 
| Comtdiennes qui vous epargneront- les fraix et du Senti- 
ment et de la Politeſſe, mais qui vous en couteront' bien 

Plus d @ tout autre tgard. Je vous le dis encore; f vou 
vous encanaillez vous ttes perdu, mon ami. Ces Malbeu 
reuſes ruineront et võtre fortune, et votre ſanté, corrompe- | 
rout vos e et VOUS 1 aurex 880 * ton de la bonne 


i n 7 110 177 7 n 
l HOG JU 4 * 


4 DO you ier, that 1 have undertaken this ae man, 
1 , and he muſt be encouraged? As for me, I think I Rave 
e made a conqueſt of him; for he juſt now ventured to tall me, 
although tremblingly, that i it is warm: You will aſſiſt me in 
—_ « poliſhing him, He muſt neceſſarily have A paſſion for f ſome- | 
7 body 3 ; if he does not think me worthy of being, the object, 
% we will ſeek out 'fome other. However, my Novice, do not 
© difgrace yourſelf by frequenting Opera girls and Actreſfes; 
i Who will not require of you Sentiments ;and/ Politeneſs;/ but 
io! will be your ruin in every reſpeR. I repeat it to you; :my 
kern if 208 ke get into Ke mean companye, von will 


e 


/ 


, 
Wks, 


7 


„ 
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n | The company laughed abdis lecture, and 
I was ſtunned with it. I; did not know whether ſhe 


was ſerious: or in jeſt. By turns I was pleaſed, 


aſhamed, encouraged, and dejected. But when; L 


found, afterwards, that both ſhe, and thoſe to whom 


| ſhe had preſented me, countenanced and r otected 


me in company, I gradually got more aſſurance, and 
began not to be aſhamed of endeavouring to be 


civil. I copied the beſt maſters, at firſt ſervilely, 


afterwards more 188 0 e at Ns 1 N habit 


and invention. * 
All this will and to you, if. you a perſevere. in 
this deſire of pleaſing, and ſhining, as a man of the 
World; that part of your character is the only one, 


about which I have at preſent the leaſt doubt. 1 


cannot entertain the leaſt ſuſpicion of your moral 
character; your learned character is out of queſtion. 
Your Polite character is now the only remaining-ob- 
ject that gives me the leaſt anxiety; and you are now 


Fo the right way of: finiſhing, it. Tour conſtant col- 
liſion with good company will, of courſe, ſmooth 


{ 


ant; ons Vopr 1 en mann: thae: you would n 


fron! as. and inexperience, you-mult, 0 many 
miſtakes in good- breeding; that you beg of them to 


correct you, without feſerve, wherever they ſee you 
fall; and that you” ſhall” take ſuch" admonitions as 


; the ſtrongeſt proofs 'of their friend kin ip. N Such a Con- 


ei 109 1011 10 


e "Mi application wa, 85 
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to whom you make them. They will tell others of 


them, Who will be Pleaſed with, that diſpoſition, and 

in : a friendly manner, tell you of any little HE oO 
error. The Duke de Nivernois would, I am ſure, 
be charmed, if you. dropped ſuch a thing to him; 
adding, that you loved to addreſs yourſelf always to 
the beſt maſters. Obſerve alſo, the different modes 


of good-breeding | of ſeveral nations, and conform 


yourſelf to them reſpectively. Uſe an eaſy civility 


with the French, more ceremony with the Italians, 


and {till more with the Germans ; bur let it be 
without embarraſſment, and with eaſe. Bring i it, by 
uſe, to be habitual to you; for, if it ſeems unwilling 


and forced, it will never pleaſe. Omnis Ari Mippum 


decuit Color, et Res. Acquire an eaſineſs and verſa- 
tility of manners, as well as of mind; and, like the 
Cameleon, take the hue of the eh you are 
wicht ET.) 

There is a ſort of veteran women of condition, 
who, having lived always in the grand monde, and 


| having poſſibly had ſome gallantries, together with 
| the experience of five. and. twenty or thirty years, 
form a young fellow better than all the Ts that 


can be given him. Theſe: women, being paſt | their 
bloom, are extremely flattered by the leaſt drcention 


from a young fellow; and they will point out to 


him thoſe manners and attentions that Ps: and 
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ch them, when they were in the pride of their 
youth and beauty. Wherever you go, make ſome 
of thoſe women your friends; which a very little 
matter will do. Aſk their adyice, tell them your 
doubts or difficulties, as to your behaviour: but 
take great care not to drop one word of their expe- 
rience; for experience implies age, and the ſuſpi- 
cion of age, no woman, Fo her be ever ſo old, ever 
e. | 

T long for your picture, which Mr. Harte teln me 
is now drawing. I want to ſee your countenance, 
your air, and even your dreſs; the better they all 
three are, the better; I am not wiſe enough to de. 
ſpiſe any one of them. Tour dreſs, at leaſt, is in 
your own power, and I hope that you mind i it to 02 
Pane Var e Adieu. | | 


LETTER CLAXXIL. 
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Conſider the lid p part: of your lee edifice. as ſ 
near being finiſhed and completed, that my only | 
remaining .care is about the embelliſhments and 

muſt now be your principal care too. Adorn 
yourſelf with all thoſe graces and accom plimments, 
which, without folidity; are friveleus; but without 
en * is, to a great degree, uſeleſs. Take 
ae : F - 3. 35 one 


* 1 8 
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one man, with av ry moderate degree of know. 
kedge, but with a' pleaſing figure, a prepoſſeſſing 
addreſs, grateful in all that he ſays” and does, polite, 
nam, and, in ſhort,” adorned "with all the leſſer 
talents: and take another man, with ſound: ſenſe 
and Profound knowledge, but without the above- 
mentioned advantages; the former will not only get 
the better of the latter, in every purſuit of every 
| ind, but in truth there will be no ſort of compe- 
rition between them. But can every man acquire 
theſe advantages: 2 L. fay Yes, if he pleaſe ; ſuppoſing 
he is in a ſituation, and in circumſtances, to frequent 
good company. Attention, obſervation,” and imita- 
tion, will moſt infallibly do it. When you ſe&'a 
man, 'whoſe firſt abord ſtrikes you, prepoſſeſſes you 
in his favour, and makes yôu entertain à good 
opinion of him, you do not know why: analyſe that 
abord, and examine, within yourſelf, the ſeveral parts 
that compoſed it; and you will generally find it to 
be the reſylt, the happy aſſemblage of modeſty un- 
embarraſſed, reſpect without timidity, a genteel, but 
unaffected attitude of body and limbs, an open, 

chearful, but unſmirking countenance, and à dreſs, 
by no means negligent, and yet not foppiſn. Copy 
him, then, not ſervilely, but as ſome of the greateſt 
maſters of painting have vopied others; inſomuch 
That their copies have been equal to the originals, 
both as to beauty and freedom. When you fee a 

man, Who is univerſally allowed to ſnine as an agree- 
Able, well. bred man, and d-fine gentleman, (as for 
alk | — 'F 2 example, 


c 
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example; the Duke de Nivernois) attend to him, 
watch him carefully obſerve in what manner he 
addreſſes himſelf to his ſuperiors, how he lives with 
his equals, and how he treats his inferiors. Mind 


his turn of converſation, in the ſeveral fituations of 
morning viſits, the table, and the evening amuſe- 
ments. Imitate, without mimicking him; and be 


his duplicate, but not his ape. You, will find that 


he takes care never to fay or do any thing, that can 
be conſtrued into a flight, or a negligence ; or that 


dan, in any degree, mortify people's vanity and ſelf- 


love: on the contrary, you will perceive that he 
makes people pleaſed with him, by making them 
| firſt} pleaſed with themſelves ; he ſhows reſpect, 


regard, eſteem, and attention, where they are ſeve- 
rally proper; he ſows them with care, and he aps 


them in plenty. 


Theſe amiable accompliſhments are all to bes ac- | 


quired, by uſe and imitation ; for we are, in truth, 
more than half what we are, by imitation. The 
great point is, to chuſe good models, and to ſtudy 
them with care. People inſenſibly contract, not 


only the air, the manners, and the vices, of thoſs 
with whom they commonly conyerſe, but their vir- 


tues 00, and even their way of thinking. This i is 
ſou true, that I have known, very plain underſtand- | 
ings catch a certain degree of wit, by conſtantly 
converſing with thoſe; who had a great deal. Per- 
fiſt; therefore, in keeping the beſt company, and 


vou will inſenſibly become like them; but if you 
le INN 6 Y 4 | add 8 
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add attention and ohſervation, you will very ſoon be 
one of them. This inevitable contagion of com- 
pany, ſhows yqu the neceſſity of keeping the beſt, 
and 19 all other ; for in every one, ſomething 


178 


6-43 


opportunities of keeping hats company. Weſtmin⸗ 
ſter ſchool is, undoubtedly, the ſeat of illiberal man- 
ners and brutal behaviour. Leipſig, I ſuppoſe, is not 
the ſeat of refined and elegant manners. Venice, I 
believe, has done ſomething; Rome, I hope, will 
do a great deal more; and Paris will, I dare ſay, 
do all that you want: always ſuppoſing. that you 
frequent the beſt companies, and in the intention 
of improving and forming yourſelf; . e 
that intention, nothing Will d 0 
I here ſubjoin a liſt of all thoſe ee RR 
mental accompliſhments (without which, no man 
living can either pleaſe, or riſe in the world) which 
hitherto I fear you want, and which n require 
your care and attention to poſſeſs. | 
To ſpeak elegantly, whatever language bon peak. | 
in; without which, nobody will hear you with plea- 
ſure, and conſequently You, will-ſpeak to very little 


Imo md bird BE Nd Gr ni T 1 
An agrecable and diſtinct e ue 
; which nobody. wall hear You: with; patience 3 this 
every body may acquire, who is not born with ſome 
imperfection in che organs of ſpœech. Nou ate not; 
, and, therefore it is wholly in gur power. — 5 
. t hs HER Menon henes 
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greſs; which: common © ach, bſer vation, good 
pee bee and imitation, Nee ene 2 
if you will apeepr of it. 
A Gar carriage, a rraceful mo with 
the” air of a man of faſhion / R good dancing: 
maſter, with ſome care on your part, and ſorne imita-· 
os of thoſe who excel, will ſoon bring this'about; 
To be extremely clean in your perſon, and per- 
featly well dreſſed, according to the faſhion; be 
that what it will. Tour negligence of dreſs; while 
you were a —_— „ was gens but would 
not be fo now. 185 n D 
pon the te * far Aid i with: 
out theſe accompliſhments,” all yo ana aid} 
you can _ wall wall 3 ge Re r * 
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T is ſo long ſince 1 have heard from ph that ! | 
it ſuppoſe Rome engroſſes every jomert f your 
8 -xime ; and if it engroſſes it in the manner I could 
e wiſh, I willingly give up my fllare of i it. 1 would 
> rather prodiſſe qiiam"\tonſpici. Put but your time but | 
d to good intereſt; and 1 de not defife to borrow = | 
= much of it. Yolr dis! the Neale remains ; 
iſ⸗ 0 3 a your — amulements; ca- 
not, 


— 
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not, and indeed: ought not, to leave you much time 


to write. You will probably never ſee Rome again; 


and therefore you ought to ſee it well now: by 
ſeeing it well, I do not mean only the buildings, 
ſtatues, and paintings; though they undoubtedly 
deſerve your attention: but I mean ſeeing into the 
conſtitution and government of it. But theſe things 
certainly. occur to your own common ſenſe, Þ 
How go your pleaſures at Rome? Are you in 


em there; that is, do you live with the people 


who are? The only way of being ſo yourſelf, in 
time. Are you domeſtic enough in any conſider- 
able houſe to be called Ie petit Stanbope? Has any 


woman of faſhion and good breeding taken the 
| trouble of abuſing and laughing at you amicably to 


your face? Haye you found a good decrattenſe 2 | 
For theſe are the ſteps by which you muſt riſe to 


politeneſs. 1 do not preſume to aſk if you have | 


any attachment, becauſe I believe you will not mike 


'me your Confident : but this 1 will ſay eventually, 


that if you have ohe, 7 i fait bien Paier Tattentions et 
4 e petits ſoins, if you would have your ſacrifice pro- 
Pitiouſiy received. Women are not ſa much taken 


1 by 72 as br are, but e 275 men e 


1 by 
ano Wel, you 3 the lojaly f fair ; MI 
Wich gentleſt manners treat her; 
: Wich tender looks and graceful air, | 
= In ſofteſt accents greet her. 


"3p 


„ Theſe three fanzas are the late 0 of Cheſterſield's; 
3 1 8 x Yo. 
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' Verſe were but vain, Mes On - 
Without the Graces aid; 1 * iw i 


"The God of Verſe could nor prevall > 
| To ftopuhe flying mad. 81 
Attention har attentions. gin, 94, 
And merit carę by care 1 4. ns 


80 ſhall the nymph reward, your pains; EL! 
4 1 e crown Ry! Prayers, axis 
dige G itte t ot Eng bs  Probatum\oft. 
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4 man? ; addreſs 4 manner, 3 much — 
with them than his beauty; and without them, che 
Abbati and the Mon/ignori will get the better of vou. 
This addreſs and manner ſhould be exceedingly 
reſpectful, but at the ſame time eaſy, and unembar- 
| gaſſed. Your chit- chat or entregent with, oY 
neither can, nor ought to be very ſolid; but you you 
mould take care to turn and dreſs up your, Sa 
Prettily, and make them every now and then co 
| vey. indirectly ſome little Piece of flattery. 1 A = 
a. riband, or a _head-dreſs, are great materials * 
gallant 1e to one who has got k ten 4 
et gimable de la bonne cos ie. At all events 
man had better talk too much to women, than f. 100 
f little; they take ſilence for dullneſs, unleſs 1 W 
they think the paſſion. they have inſpired occaſions 
Fi: and in rs = SP 5 ** e 1 
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Silence in love betrays more woe, 
Than words, though neer ſo witty ; 


. beggar that is dumb, we * 
er double pity. een, 


ae propes of this ſubject; Whit progreſs do you 
hs in that language, in which Charles the Vth 
ſaid, that" he would chuſe to ſpeak to his miſtreſs ? 
Have you got all the tender diminutives, in elta, 
n, and enina; which, J preſume, he alluded to ? 
You already poſſeſs, and, I hope, take care not to 
forget, that language which he reſerved for his 
horſe. Tou are abſolutely maſter, tbo, of that Ian 
guage in which he ſaid he al Convert with 
wen; French. But, in every language, pray attend 
carefully to the choice of your words, and to the turn 
of your expreſſion. Indeed, it is a point of very 
great conſequente. To be heard with ſucceſs, you, 
muſt be heard with pleaſure : words are the dreſs of 
thoughts; which ſhould no more be preſented in 
rags, tatters, and dirt, than your perſon ſhould. 
By the way; Do you mind your perſon and your 
dreſs fuiciently Do you take great care of your 
teeth? Pray have ther p. t in order by the beft 
oßefltor at Rome. Are you be. labed, be⸗ pot dere, 
it *be-Feathered, "us" other Volt, hoe are, A 
moötind be? At you age, i! faut Bt Hihaul, et mim 
un ptu de Fachs, Mats en ae 2 faut un air 
wif, aiſt et noble: Aorc les Bommel, un maintien re- 
| ſpePutux et en Ld tems "reſpettable ; over les fenmes, 
2 SATIN _ 85 un 
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1 22 liger enjent, et Hain, g. * 1 
To give you. an : of g your 
| be ah. I ſend you, here encloſed, à letter of recom: 
mendation from Monſieur Villettes, to Madame de 
Simonetti at Milan; a woman of the firſt faſhion 
and conſideration” there: and 75 hall, in my next, 
ſend you another, from the fame perſon to Madame 
Clerici, at the fame place. As theſe two Ladies“ 
houſes are the reſort of all then p of faſhion at 
Milan, thoſe two recommendations will introduce 
you to them all. Let me know, in due time, if you 
have received theſe two letters, chav. 1 en have 
| them renewed, in caſe of accidents. oh 
| Adieu, my dear friend Study: hats F 
N heartily : diſtinguiſh, carefully, between 
the pleaſures of a man of faſhion, and the vices of a 
ſcoundrel: purſue eee eee latter, 


like e ſenſe. N ER Ates 
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FERI few people are . Gconomiſts ft 
N - their Fortune, and ſtill fewer of their Time; 
and yet, of the two, the latter is the moſt precious. 
IX heartily wiſh you to be 4 good Sconomiſt of 
both; and you are eee to begin te think 
* 
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ſeriouſly of theſe; two important articles. Young 


people are apt to think they have ſo much time 


before them, that they may ſquander what they 
pleaſe 


of it, and yet have enough left; as very 
great fortunes have frequentiſ ſeduced people to a 
ruinous profuſion... Fatal miſtakes, always repented 


of, but always too late! Old Mr. Lowndes, the 


famous Secretary of the Treaſury, in the reigns 


the Firſt, uſed to ſay, tate care of the pence, and 
the pounds will take. care of themſelves. To this 
maxim, which he not only preached, but practiſed, 
his two grandſons, at this time, owe abe Wie con- 


ſiderable fortunes that he left them. lauft 


„This holds equally true as to Times 35 10 8 I 1 

ecommend to you the care of thoſe mi- 
nutes and quarters of hours, in the courſe of the 
day, which people think too ſhort to deſerve their 
attention; and yet, if ſummed up at the end of 
the year, would amount to a very conſiderable 


Portion of time. For example: you are to be at 


ſuch a place at twelve, by appointment; you go 


out at eleven, to make two or three viſits firſt; 


thoſe perſons are not at home: inſtead of ſaunter- 


ing away that intermediate time at a coffee-houle, 


and poſſibly alone; return home, write à letter, 
beforehand, for the enſuing poſt, or take up a 


good book, I do not mean Deſcartes, Malle branche, 
Locke, or Newton, by way of dipping ; but ſomne 
book of rational eee and detached pieces, 


en a 1 as 


10 ns 870 1. 4:50:47 - 908 - 


as Horace, Boileau, Waller; La Bruyere, Sc. Thin 
will be ſo much time ſaved, and by no means it 
employed. Many people loſe a great deal of time 
by reading: for they read frivolous and idle books';i 
ſuch as the abſurd Romances of the two laſt cei u- 
ries; where characters, that never exiſted, are in- 
fipidly diſplayed, and Tencinvencsy" that were never 
felt, pompouſiy deſeribed: the oriental raving 
and extravagancies of the Arabian Nights, and 
Mogul Tales: or, the new flimſy brochures that 
now ſwarm. in France, of Fairy Tales, Reflexions 
far le Cour et I PEfprit, Mitaphyfique de L. Amour, 
Analyſe des beaux Sentiments; and ſuch fort of idle 
frivolous ſtuff, that nouriſhes and improves the 
mind juſt as much as whipped cream would the 
body. Stick to the beſt eſtabliſhed books in every 
language; the celebrated Poets, Hiſtorians, Ora 
tors, or Philoſophers. By theſe means (to uſe a 
city metaphor) you will make fifty per tent. of 
that time, of which others do not make above 
three or four, or probably nothing at all. HF3FOPG 

Many people loſe a great deal of their rags 
- lazineſs; they loll and yawn in à great chair; tell 
themſelves that they have not time to begin any 
thing then, and that it will do as well another 
time. This is a moſt unfortunate diſpoſition, and 
the greateſt obſtruction to both knowledge and Bu- 
ſmeſs. At your age, you have no right nor claim 
to laz ineſs; I have, if I Pleaſe, being emeritus. Tou 
are but juſt liſted in the world, and muſt be 


Wo 


——ͤ 
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active, diligent, indefatigable, If ever you. pro-- 


poſe. commanding with. dignity, you muſt ſerye up 
to it with diligence. "Moves put oF! 5 N 


what you can do to- day. 


Diſpatch is is the foul of butnes; 4 nocking. 


| contributes more to Diſpatch, than Method. Lay 
don a method for every thing, and ſtick to it in- 


violably, as far as unexpected incidents may allow. 
Fix one certain hour and day in the week for your 


accompts, and keep them together i in their proper 


order; by which means they will require very little 
time, and you can never be much cheated. What 
ever letters and papers you keep, docket and tie 
them up in their reſpective claſſes, ſo that vou 
may inſtantly have recourſe , to any one. Lay 
down a method alſo for your reading, for which 
yo allot a certain ſhare of your mornings; let it 


be in a conſiſtent and conſecutive ;courſe, and not 


in that deſultory and immethodical manner, in which 
many people read ſeraps of different authors, upon 
different ſubjects. : Keep a uſeful and ſhort. com- 


| mon- place book of what you read, to help your 


memory only, and not for pedantic quotations. 


Never read Hiſtory without having maps, and a 


chronological book, or tables, lying by you, and 


ronſtanty ede to; without which, Hiſtory is 
| only a confuſed hedp of facts. One: method, more 


Lrecommend do you, by Which T have found great 
benefit, even in the moſt diffipated part of my 


ne je is, 40, riſe . and at che ſame hour 
1 | every 


—— 


cent in every thin cl, WA 


E I a; <8 


e e 
morning, [2M late foever you may have ſate 


up the night before. This ſecures you an hout 


or two, at leaſt, of reading or reflection, before 
the common interruptions of the morning begin; ; and 
it will ſave your conſtitution, | by reg or to 80 
to bed N at leaſt one 1 in dur 


n. 


als 1 fit for dull paring and a Ange. 


able reſtraint upon the noble ſpirit and fire .of 


24 youth.” I deny it; and aſſert, on the contrary, 
that it will procure you, both more time and more 


taſte for your Pleaſures; and ſo far from being 

ttoubleſome to you, that, after you have purſued 

it a month, it. would be troubleſome to you to lay 
it "aſide. Buſinefs whets the appetite, and gives a 


taſte to pleaſures, | as exerciſe does to food : Fre 


bufineſs* can never be done without method; 


raiſes the ſpirits” for pleaſures; and a ſrettacte, 4 1 


9 1 


Ball; an ' aſſembly, will much ore ſenſibly ike” 4 


man who. has epleyed. than a man wWw'ho 19 loft, 


1107 


the precedi 0 part of the day; nay, 3 4 vill venture 
to fay, that a fine lady will ſeem to haye more charms, 
to 4 man df ſtudy Or buſineſs, than to a Tau pterer, er, 


The fame: kftlefiefs runs 'throu ch his Whele "con, 4 
duct, and be is 48. inſipid i in his 5 caſur es, 48. ee | 


e & YES. 


Wl 


T hope you att! your p pleaſes analy | 


taſte them for, by the way, 1 how as K many 


men, who call tllemfelves Mien of bläst fe but 
Vor. II. „ "tw. 


— ———«O——— © elmo 


loſe his heart with dignity; but if he loſes his nõt 


a man may with decency have a | 
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who, in truth, have none. They adopt other. pros 
ple's, indiſcriminately, but without any rafte uf 


their | own. I have known them often inflict! ex- 
ceſſes upon themſelves, becauſe. they thought them 


genteel; though they fate as awkwardly upon them 


as other people's clothes would have done. Have 
no pleaſures but your own, and then you will ſhine 


in them. What are yours? Give me a ſhort 
hiſtory of them. Tenez vous votre coin à table," et 
dans les bonnes compagnies? y brille vous du cote de la 
politeſſe, de Þenjoitement, du badinage ? Etes vous galant? 
Filez vous Ie parfait amour? Eft-il queſtion de flichir par 
vos ſoins et par vos attentions les rigucurs de quelque fiere 
Princeſſe ? Lou may ſafely truſt. me; for, though 1 
am a. ſeyere cenſor of Vice and Folly, I am a friend 


: and advocate for Pleaſures, * will 8 all i in 
my power to yours. 


There is a certain dighity to de kept up in plea- 
ſures, as well as in buſineſs. In love, a' man fluy 


be loſes his character into the Bargain. At ta 


ate; but indiſcriminate voraciouſneſs degrades” 
him to a'gluttort, A man may play with deecniey 3 


but if he gane he is graced: Virnelty and wit 
Me Vine 56g panys Sn rd eu 


loud Rughter reduce him to a Basen Every 
virtue, they fay, has its kindred vice; every plea- 
ſufe, I am ſure, has its neighbouring | diffyrice:” 
Marte earefullr, u he line that, 1 

eee nee ert A Veet them, 


A e 11s Son. , — 1 939 


them, and cher op n oe, YR? rig 
1 ui 60 God eee . 8 
following my advice, a8 I have in giving it yous 
chat is inconſiſtent with A all chat 
I-fay to you, ĩt is your intereſt alone that I conſider: 
ee eee, 3 mene, 
© hi eb OS e => Kata erat aethith. 


+ L have received ; no letter yer, from you e or . 
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e 1 e OLE 
eld. LY 5 Lone, amis. o +1550; 
MY DEAL jars LAoGd mars NE 29111 
o Baye, by 1 : hope & an and; be 
A lieve, made ſuch A; progpeſs id the Jralians 
language, that you, can read it with ease I mean, 
the eaſy books in i it. and eee in that, 28 well 
25 in every other langwage, the eaſielt Wolke are 
generally the beſt; z Tas, whatever. author is obſcure: 
ce ine an language, Feral OE, 
© ctlcbrmed; Im ien „ 28 1% whom, che 


rt 
Lealians, from the, admiration, chen, hays.,of him, 


have given the epithes.of il diuis I, 11540, Dauts. 


hae 1 formerly knew Italian extremely well, 
2 „„ 1 could 
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1 could never underſt; nc him; for which reaſo 
I. had done with him, fully convinced that 12 
was not Worth the Seins ane ceflary., 40 underſtand 
him: omen ont ap e n lw 
;\Theq 3 . png in _— mind, but 
few; 1 mean, authors of invention; for there are, 
undoubtedly; very good: Hiſtorians, and excellent 
Tranſlators. The two Poets worth 7 your reading, 
and, I was going to ſay, the only two, are ＋ aſſo 
and Arioſto. Taſſo's Gieruſalemme Liberata, is al- 
together unqueſtionably a fine Poem, though = 
has ſome low, and many falſe thoughts in it: and 
Boileau very juſtly makes it the mark of a bad 
taſte, to compare / le Clinquant dt du Taſſe, d l P Or de Vir. 5 
gile. The image, with Which he adorns the in- 
troduction of his Epic Poem, i 1s low and diſguſt- 
ing; it is that of a froward, ſick, puking child, 
who is deceived. into a doſe. of eg; Phyſic by 
ts bon bon. F The verſes are theſe, Af 5 FAA a Yi To 


ge dee e, 2 
Di ſoaui licor gli orli del wvaſo 2. — 125 als | * 
Succhi amari ingannato intanto ei bever 59 


E dall inganzo ſuo wits riceve. 101 49877005 le 


| Fhowenbn, the Poem, wich. all its e als cut 
Ry: juſtly be called a fine one. ee e eee 
II fancy; imagination, invention, deſcription, Ec. 
BIG" 4 Poet; Arioſto is, unqueſtio ly, 2 
great one. His Orlando, it is true, is a | 1 
of lies and truths, ſacred and profane, wars, loves, | 
enchantments, giants, mad heroes, and adventurous 
damſels: but then, he gives it you very fairly for 
E292 R "Ev, What 


44 


LOA 3 y 


—— 
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what it is, and does not pretend to put it upon you 


: for the true Epopee, or Epie Poem. He ons 
Ts . 1 Graber, 7. 70 ane 


N Te cortefie, A audaci impreſe, 10 canto. Hit 
The connections of his ſtories are e his 
reflections juſt, his ſneers and ironies incomparable, 
and his painting excellent. When Angelica, after 
having wandered over half the world alone with 
Yan Rs notwithſtanding, 


= el for virginal 62 aven Jabs, 
„us felo portꝰ dal matern lvo. 7 


udp he Author adds, very gravely, 


5 Foſs era ver, ma non perd r y 0 IIS 


5 1 . | A chi del Jenſo foe ft fe oe Signore. 


Aftolgho! s being carried to the moon, Tg st. Jeb 


in order to look for Orlando's loſt wits, at the end 
of the gzath book, and the many loſt things that 


he finds there, is a moſt happy extravagancy, and 
contains, at the ſame time, a great deal of ſenſe. 1 


would. adviſe you to read this Poem with attention. 


It is, alſo, the ſource of half the tales, novels, and 
lay 8, that have been written ſince. N 


The Paſtor Fido of Guarini is fo celebrated, Git 
ou ſhould read it; but in reading it, you will 


| Jade of the great propriety « of the characters. A 
| arcel of ſhepherds and ſhepherdeſſes, with the 


True Paſtoral ſimplicity, talk metaphyſics, epigrams, 
Concetti, and quibbles, Þy r the Ban to esel other. 
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The Anints' det Taffo, is much more Wat ib 5 
intended to be, a Paſtoral; the' ſhepherds, int 7 
have their concetti, anti their ankitheses 3 "Ik are 
not quite ſo ſublime and abſtracted as "thoſe in 


Paſtor Fido. [ think” that you "will like it much the 


beſt „ roots 107 aveortnmro] 221? 
 Petrarca is, in my mind, o fing ſong loves ſick 
Poet; much atlftited, however, by the 1 


but an Ttallan, 'who' mould ink” no better f 
him than I do, would certainly ſay, 'that he deſerved 
his Laura better than his Lauro and that wretched 


quibble. would Lad reckoned. "ary ewe mow re; of 
fan 8 Un, 
The Italian Profe-wiiters, (of wiberition T then) 
which I would recommend to your acquaintance, 
are Machiavello, and Bocattio; the former, for tlie 


_ eſtabliſhed reputation which he has acquired, ef 4 

canſummate Politician, (whatever my own 'privats 

- ſentiments may be of either his politics or his mora- 
nty:) the latter, for his great invention, and for 
his natural and . eee rep yy wy 


nde N 


Guicciardini, Bentiroglio, Dan Se. are "i 


cellent Hiſtorians, and deſerve being read with at. 
tention. The nature of Hiſtory checks. a little, 


the flights of Italian imaginations; which, in 
works of invention, are very high indeed. Tranſia. 
tions curb them ſtill more; and their trapſlations 
of the Claſſics are incoiipatible'7 particularly the 
firſt ten, tranſlated in the time of Leo the Xth, 

6 and | 


7 


r 
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and inſeribed bim under the title of the Collans, 8 


That original Collana, has. been lengthened. ſince; 
and, if I miſtake. not, conſiſts, nom, * one hundred - 
and ten volumes. Ts it dt 

From what I have ſaid, 0 will eaſily wacky 
that I meant to put you upon your guard; and not 
to let your fancy be dazzled and your taſte cor- 
rupted, by the concetti, the quaintneſſes, and falſe 
thoughts, which are too much the characteriſtics 
of the Italian and Spaniſh authors. I think you 
are in no great danger, as your taſte has been 
formed upon the beſt ancient models; the Greek 
and Latin authors of the beſt ages, who indulge 
chemſelves in none of the puerilities I have hinted 
at. I. think 1, may ſay, with truth, that true wit, 
ſound taſte, and good ſenſe, are now as it were en- 
groſſed by France and England. Your old ac- 
QAuaintances the Germans, I fear, are a little below 

them; and your new acquaintances, the Italians, 
are a great deal too much above them. The for- 
mer, I doubt, crawl a little; 3.the latter, 1 am wi 
very often fly out of ſight. _ 

I recommended to you, a good many years "290; 
and I believe you, then read, 5 La maniere de bien 
penfer dens les auvrages d e/prit, par le Pere Bouhours.; 
and . think. it, is, very well worth your reading 
again, now, that you can, judge of it better. 1 do 
not know any. hoch. that, contributes, more to form 
a true taſte; and you find there, into the bar- 
gain; the a celebrated paſſages, both of the 
ta | e \ ancients 


— 


Lene F trzas 


and the moderns ; which refreſh your me⸗ 
mory nicks what you have formerly read in them 
ſeparately. It is followed by a book much of 
the ſame fize, by the ſame author, beg aerger 
des. Penſien inst . „ nM e eee 
To do juſtice to che beſt Engliſh and x rench 
authors; they have not given into that falſe taſte ; 
they allow no thoughts to be good, that are not 


- Juſt, | and founded upon truth. The Age of 


Lewis XIV. was very like the Auguſtan ; Boileau, 
Moliere, la Fontaine, Racine, c. eſtabliſhed the 
true, and expoſed the falſe taſte. The reign of 
King Charles II. (meritorious in no other reſpect) 
baniſhed falſe taſte out of England, and proſeribeq; 
Puns, Quibbles, Acroſtics, c. Since that, falſè 
wit, has renewed its attacks, and endeavoured to 
recover its loſt empire, both in England and 
F rance z but without ſucceſs: though, J muſt ſay, 


with more ſucceſs. in France than in England © 


Addiſon, Pope, and Swift, having vigorouſiy de- 
fended the rights of good ſenſe; which is more 
than can be ſaid of their cotemporary French au: 
thors 4s who haye of late had a m enen 


> % 
+76 


And Lord Roſe: ommon "ould food more in the right: 


no. than, he was then, in ſaying, Nad To. ffir 


The Engliffi bollion uf one ſterling line, | C98 Sin 
Drawn to French wire, would through whole pages mine! 


7 tt 4 > * * f 5 
Fat ift DAE 00 TOM g 


re þ ae Ke _ hes 1 conjure. you, 


2 * 2 by * 1 I 1 157 8 d 388 33 1 


e neo e WIRES 
your every thing: yu have büt two elfs tim 7: 

do it in for; whatever you'ate; to a certain as 

at twenty, you will be, more or leſs, all Ale reſt 


of your” p 3 it be a worm, ard” lia py öder 


- * 
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London, rag the 22d, 0. 8. e 
M DEAR FRIEND, | 


F the Italian of 'your letter to Lady Cheſteifeld 

was all your own, I am very well fatisfied br 
the progreſs which you have made in that language 
in ſo ſhort a time; according to that gradation, you 
will, in a very little time more, be maſter of it. 
Except at the French Embaſſador's, I believe you 
hedr only Italian ſpoken ; for the Italians ſpeak 705 

little French, and that little, generally very TI - 
The French are even with" them, and generally 
ſpeak Italian as ill; for I never knew a F renchman in 
in my life who could pronounce the Italian ce 0% 
or geg Your'deſite of pleaſing the Roman Ladies 
will of courſe give you not önly the deſite, but 
the means of ſpeaking to them elegantly in their 
own language. The:Princefs.Borgheſe? I am told, 
ſpeaks F rench both ill and unvillingly : ; and There 
fore you ſhould make à merit to her f your Appli- 
cation to her language. She is, by a kind of 
„„ preſcription 
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preſcription, (A longer chan ſhe would probabl Wu, 
at the head of the beau monde at Rome; and can, 
conſequently, eſtabliſh. or deſtray; a young fellow's 
faſhionable character. If. ſhe declares him amabile 8 
heggjadro; other will think him ſo, or, at leaſt, thoſe 
who da not, will not dare to fay ſo. There are in 

every great town ſome ſuch. women, whoſe rank, 
beauty, and fortune have conſpired to place them 

at the head of: The faſhion. | | They have generally 


l 


'F heir gallantries Have wings. both ew and their 
admirers, good- breeding; without which they could 
keep up no dignity; but would be xilified by thoſe. 
very gallantries which put them in vogue. tis with 
theſe, women, as with Miniſters and; Fayouri es at 
Court; they decide upon faſhion and characters, as 
theſe do. on fortunes and preferments. Pay particu- 
la r court therefore, wherever you are, to theſe female 

overcigns of the beau mande : their recom mendation, 
isa paſſport through all the realms of politeneſs, , But 
th en, remember that they require minute, officious 
| attentians. You ſhould, if poſſible, gueſs at and 
antiGipaje. all their little fancies and — 

make yourſelf familiarly and domeſtically uſeful to 
the "Dead: 922 offering yourſelf for. all their. little com 
ons, and aſſiſting in doing the honours of their 
houſes, and. Entering "ith, ſeeming. unction into all 
their little grievances, buſtles, and views, for they 
are always buſy. If you are once hen-ficcato at the 
Palazzo. Borgheſe, you will ſoon be in faſhion at 
Rome; and W in faſnion, will ſoon faſhion you; 
N for 

9 


ere ee so 0 1 


. 


for thee” is what” you' muſt now think or 
5 ſeriouſh $2530]. 16 Sor e ont 0 Pot o Js: 
"Fam * that chert M ue glad He tis ar : 
Rome, to form your exterior air e e; WIR. 
I doubt, are not yet che genteeleſt in e 
you may, and I hope you ill in che bean tiny, Sb. 
ſerve the air and carriage of thoſe who; are reckoned 
to have the baſt, and form your own upon them; 
Eaſe, gracefulneſs, and dignity, compoſe the air and 
addreſs of a Man of Faſhion; Which is ag unlike the 
affected attitudes and motions of a petit maitre; as it 18 
to the awkward,” negligent, 6 and 'goug ng 
| ONO a booby. ! 
Jam extremely pleaſed EY as account Mr. Rn | 
55 given me of the allotment of your time at Rome . 
Thoſe five hours every morning, which you employ 
in ſerious ſtudies with Mr. Harte, are laid out with 
great intereſt, and will make you rich all the reſt f 
yer life. I do not look upon the ſubſequent- morn. 
ing hours, which you paſs with your Ciceront, to be 
in diſpoſed of; there is a kind of connec ion berween 
them: and your evening diverſions in good com-. 
pany, are, in their way, as uſeful and neceſſary. This 3 
is the way for you to have both weight and! N 
the world; and rhis is the object! which 1 alway 
in view in your education. nl 1 Fit) ftifth 1 055 1 
Adieu, my friend? 'Go on and proſper: 1 1 
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"OUNG ; 48 s you are, I hope you are in date 10 | 
1 live; by living,” J mean living with luſtre and 
r v6 to yourſelf, with utility to fociety,; ; doing 
what may Vr to be written, or writing what may 
deſerve to be read: 1 ſhould wiſh both. Thoſe who 
conſider! life in that light, will not idly laviſh one mo- 
ment. The preſent moments are the only ones we 
are ſure of, and as ſuch the moſt valuable; but 
| yours-are doubly ſo, at your age ; for the credit, the 
dignity, the comfort, and the pleaſure of all your fu- 
ture moments, depend bo nM the uſe you make oF 
your preſent « ones, . 

T am extremely ſatisfied mk your 9025 manner 
ol employing your time ; 3. but will vou alwayb em- 
ploy it as well? 1 am far from meaning always in 
the ſame way; but 1 mean as well in proportion, | 
in the variation of age and cireuraſtances. | Tou 
now ſtudy five hours every morning; 1 neither ſup- 
poſe that you will, nor deſire that vou! ſhould do ſo 
for the reſt of your life. Both buſineſs and Plea- 
ſure will juſtly, and equally, break. in upon, thoſe. 
hours, But then, will vou always employ the lei | 
ſure they leave you, in uſeful ſtudies ? | If you, have | 
but an hour, will you. improve that hour, inſtead of 
idling i it away? While you have ſ ſuch ; a friend and 
| monitor with you as Mr, Harte, I am ſure you "will, 
„ But, 


* 


- 


af 


eee > os on a, EY 
But; 1 that buſineſs. and en 1 
ſix or ſeven months, call 'Mr: Harte Sway from youz 


tell me truly, wane, may. 1 expect and won 
from you, when left to yourſelf ? May 1 be ure that 
you, will employ ſome, part of every 7745 in in . 
ſomething to that ſtock of know ledge” 
have left vou? May I hope that 6 7% — by. 
week to the care of. your own. affairs, to 
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in that order and method which eyer) 


prudent man dees? But, above al, may f be con. 
vinced that your pleaſures, whateyer Ki. may” 

will be confined within the. circle of ood com ply, 
and people of, faſkion ? , \Thoſe, Pg N81 recem. 
m ad to you; 1 wilt promote them, 1 will x pay. for 
the a: but IJ will neither pay for, nor ſuffer, the” An- 


be coming, diſgraceful, and degrading ne (they 
cannot be called pleaſures), of low and p 
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curſe. of gluttony and. drunkennefs. The 
mant y of high life, though not ſtrictiy juſtifiable, 
Car TA caſt, no external marks of infargy;ahour 
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tion of knowledge; and of loving it in 
I have been lately informed of an Ttalim *bogh 
de of uſe to you, and which; F: 
date ſay, you may get at Rome; written by eng 
Alberti, about fourſcore or © Wiki? years ago; 4 
_ thick"quarts. It is a claflical m eat u e, 
from wWhence, I am 'affured; that Mr. Addi, 
ſave Hünſelf trouble has taken Moft of hib Fear, 
and claſfical references. 1 am told, that it 18 fl e 
cellent bock for 2 traveller in Tea. GV nine 
What Fralian books have you read, or ate 'yvit- 
eee Holte gee e is” hen Hh] re q 


1 Mot, in ix müntks more, 
master of it: in which caſe you 
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1 brnary, N. S. In return for 
can tell you that we have 


ee for: we bad two! very ſtrong 


* Pee 3 enough of the 


n to. wee dener Wee body, without em- 


quite purfeck, as I cannot e that it is intirely, 
cuſtom will improve it daily, and habit at laſt com- 
plete it. I have for ſome time told you, that the 
great difficulties are pretty well conquered. You 
have acquired knowledge, which is the Principium 
et Fons; but you have now a variety of leſſer things 
to attend to, which collectively make one great and 
important object. You eaſily gueſs that I me 
Graces, the Air, Addreſs, Politenefs, and, in4 
the whole, tournure and agrimens/ of a Man of Fa- 
ſhbion; ſo many little things conſpire to form chat 
. teurnure, that though ſeparately they ſeem too inſig- 
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_ . material. (for me, who | think. for you down to the 
very loweſt things) to omit, | For inſtance; Do you 
uſe yourſelf, to carve, eat, and drink h and 
With eaſe? Do you take care to walk, fit, ſtand, and 
Preſent yourſelf gracefully ? Are you ſufficiently 
upon your guard againſt .awkward attitudes, and il 
| 85 5  liberal,. ill-bred, and diſguſting habits; ſuch as 
| e Putting ee ee in our 
” H_ ſchools, often too much neglected aferwards but, 
JJ i TH however, 


1 to mention, yet aggregately they are too 
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however, extremely ill-bred and nauſeous. Fot F 

| do not ove that any man has a right to exhibit, 

[+ in company; any one excrement,” more than another. 

Do you drefs well, and think a little of the brillant in 

your perſon? That too is neceſſary, becauſe it is, 
prevenant. Do you aim at eaſy, engaging, but at 
the ſame time civil or reſpectful manners, according 
to the company you are in? Theſe, and a thouſand 
other things, which you will obſerve in people of fa- 
ſhion, better than I can deſcribe them, are abſolutely 
neceſſary for every man; but ſtill more for you, 
than for almoſt any man living. The ſhowiſh, the 
ſhining, the engaging parts of the character of a fine 
gentleman, ſhould (conſidering your'deſtination) be 

the principal objects of your preſent attention. 

When you return here, I am apt to think that 

you will find ſomething better to do, than to run to 

Mr. Ofborne's at Gray's-Inn, to pick up ſcarce books. 

: Buy good books, and read them; the beſt books 
are the commoneſt, and the laſt editions are always 
the beſt, if the editors are not blockheads ; for they 
may profit of the former. But take care not to under- 
ſtand editions and title-pages toowell. It always ſmells 
of pedantry, and not always of learning. What curious 
books I have, they are indeed but few, ſhall be at 
your ſervice. I have ſome of the Old Collana, and the 

Macchiavel of 1350. Beware of the Bibliomanie. - 

In the midſt of either your ſtudies or your plea- 
| ſures, pray never loſe view of the object of your de- 
„ ſtination „ I mean * political affairs of Europe. 

2" 7 f 44 Follow 
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Follow them aneh hror Mnologically,. and geo 
graphically, through the news- papers, and trace up Ko 
the facts which you meet with there, to their ſoun- 
ces: as for example; conſult the [Treaties of Neu- 50-1 MN 
| ftadt and Abo, with regard to the diſputes, which vou We 
read of every day in the public papers, between — 
Ruſſia and Sweden, For the affairs of Italy, which 3 
are reported to be the objects of preſent negotiations, 
recur to the quadruple alliance of the year 1718, 
and follow them down through their ſeveral varia- 
tions to the Treaty of Aix-la- Chapelle, 1748; in 
- which (by the bye) you will find the very different 
tenures by which the Infant Don Philip, your 
nameſake, holds Parma and Placentia. Conſult, 
alſo, the Emperor Charles the Sixth's Act of Ceſſion 
of the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, in 1736. 
The ſucceſſion to the kingdoms of Naples and Si- 
cily, being a point which, upon the death of the 
preſent King of Spain, is likely to occaſion ſm 
diſputes, do not loſe the thread of theſe matters; | 
which is carried on with great caſe, but, if, once OY 
broken; 1 is reſumed with difficulty. How voor ” 5 
Pray tell Mr. Harte, that I Fenn Gong his packet 1 
to Baron Firmian, by Count Einſiedlen, Who is "= 
| gone from hence this day for Germany, and paſſes 
1 ” through Vienna in his way to Italy; where he is in „ 
hopes of croſſing upon ou ſomewhere. or other.. 
. Adieu, h fendt 9999 12/154 10 tibia a1; !! 
* SER | SOD 110 117 ie Nane, Naga. 
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